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T  is  with  reluctance  that  I  offer  any  comment  upon 
the  new  system  of  organizing  the  major  sports, 
especially  since  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  season 
of  football;  but,  as  every  Andover  man  is  inter- 
ested in  rinding  out  whether  this  new  plan  is 
practicable  or  not,  the  Mirror's  request  for  some  comment  is  rea- 
sonable. Let  me  say  at  once  that  in  approving  of  the  plan  from 
the  start,  I  have  felt  that  we  were  adopting  a  system  which  would 
surely  bring  about  more  wholesome  conditions  of  sport  without 
sacrificing  the  fun  of  sending  on  the  field  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  a  worthy  team  to  meet  our  sturdy  and  much-respected 
rival.  The  actual  trying  out  of  the  plan  has  strengthened  my 
faith  in  it.  And  should  one  inquire  of  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty  who  have  served  as  field  coaches,  he  would  find  the 
same  confidence  in  the  belief  that  we  have  taken  a  good  step 
forward. 

Now,  the  loyal  young  alumnus  —  he  may  be  at  college, 
chumming  with  one  of  Exeter's  sons  —  reads  this  and  says, 
"  That's  all  right  about  the  step  forward.  But  can  you  lick 
Exeter?  "  He  fears  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  end  and 
real  business  of  living.  Such  a  sincere  critic  is  invited  to  ponder 
this  problem.  Can  any  system  under  heaven  make  sure  of 
defeating  our  good  friends  with  clock-like  regularity?  If  there 
is  such  a  system  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  history.  The  best 
that  we  can  do  in  any  branch  of  sport  is  to  put  on  the  field  a 
team  which  knows  the  game  and,  more  important  still,  a  team 
which  embodies  the  traditional  fighting  spirit  of  Andover.  This 
constitutes  the  worthiness  which  I  feel  is  not  sacrificed.  And 
if  our  sturdy  young  alumnus  has  disposed  of  his  gloating 
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clothes  to  the  mythical  uncle,  he  need  not  necessarily  throw 
away  the  redeeming  ticket  as  useless. 

'My  confidence  in  the  merit  of  the  first  team,  in  so  far  as 
football  is  concerned,  is  based  upon  sound  principles,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  expound  in  detail  if  your  space  permitted.  As 
it  is,  ;a  few  suggestions  must  suffice:  (i)  The  new  system  pro- 
vides a  thorough  method  of  selecting  players  for  the  first  team, 
whereas  the  old  method  was  haphazard  and  superficial.  And  in 
giving  proper  consideration  to  this  as  a  factor  it  is  well  to  re- 
member how  the  game  of  football  has  been  changed  recently, 
to  place  value  upon  speed  rather  than  upon  weight.  The  type 
of  player  who  is  most  effective  in  the  new  game  is  often  the 
modest  fellow  who  is  sure  that  he  is  not  a  football  player.  No 
longer  will  he  elude  the  captain.  (2)  Our  new  plan  provides  for 
the  thorough  instruction  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  game.  Many  of  these  will  develop  the  necessary 
strength  and  skill  during  their  second  or  third  year  at  Andover. 
Under  the  old  plan  such  men  were  "  discovered  "  at  college,  if 
at  all.  (3)  This  new  plan  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
testing  of  new  theories.  The  old  method  of  hastily  instructing 
the  second  team  in  the  experimental  play  or  formation  was  never 
satisfactory.  Now  we  have  a  football  laboratory  in  which  any 
new  idea  in  defense  or  offense  may  be  given  a  thorough  trying 
out.  (4)  A  better  school  for  teaching  generalship  to  the  quarter- 
backs is  provided.  The  ability  of  a  quarterback  to  decide  quickly 
and  wisely  upon  field  tactics  instead  of  relying  upon  minute 
directions  from  a  coach,  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a  team 
can  have. 

But,,  although  granting  these  desirable  improvements,  many 
wonder  about  the  possibility  of  developing  team-work  in  four 
weeks.  They  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  at  all  like 
beginning  with  this  same  squad  in  September  for  only  four  weeks 
of  training.  For  these  selected  players  have  gone  through  a 
preliminary  season  of  training  —  they  have  been  mastering  the 
rudiments,  hardening  their  muscles,  and  developing  wind  and 
speed.    It  is  true  that  team  work  consists  in  more  than  having 
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each  man  play  his  position  properly,  but  it  is  not  so  much  more 
as  some  people  think. 

Writing,  as  I  do,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  with- 
out having  assembled  the  players  who  will  constitute  the  first 
squad,  there  is  every  reason  for  speaking  conservatively.  But 
I  have  seen  in  the  class  games,  as  many  of  your  readers  have  seen, 
actual  proof  that  the  system  is  a  success.  We  have  seen  players 
who  started  the  season  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  game,  tackle 
our  best  backfield  man  of  last  year  so  hard  as  almost  to  incapac- 
itate him  for  further  service.  And  we  have  seen  the  "prep"  back- 
field,  composed  of  inexperienced  players,  go  at  our  best  end  of 
last  year  with  enough  aggressiveness  to  create  some  worry  about 
his  recovery.  Such  fearless  playing  by  ihe  novices  proves  that 
they  can  readily  become  worthy  team-mates  of  the  older  players ; 
and,  best  of  all,  it  is  an  assurance  that  the  traditional  spirit  of 
pluck  is  not  to  be  lost. 

W.  Huston  Lillard. 


4Hr*  j^atrag*  0  i&inrg 

HE  evening  breeze  carried  a  last,  distance-softened 
blare  of  a  street  band  across  the  plaza  of  a  small 
South  American  capitol  to  a  group  of  men  gath- 
ered around  a  window  in  the  American  Club.  For 
some  time  they  had  been  engrossed  in  their  own 
thoughts;  and  now  that  the  twilight  had  quite  faded,  an  occa- 
sional glow  of  a  cigar  was  the  only  sign  which  betrayed  their 
presence.  lit  was  young  Warren  of  the  United  States  legation, 
who  finally  broke  the  silence. 

"  O,  Mr.  Savage,  do  you  know  anything  about  Putnam 
Henley?  There's  a  small  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  him  over 
here  in  the  park,"  he  said,  clearing  his  throat. 

Mr.  Savage,  a  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age,  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  republic  since  the  stirring  days  of  insur- 
rection, did  not  reply  at  once.  The  brief  pause  prepared  the 
group  for  the  story  which  almost  invariably  followed  when  he 
hesitated  in  response  to  a  question. 

"  He  was  a  young  fellow  —  about  eighteen  years  old  — 
from  the  States,"  he  began  finally.    "  Came  down  here  on  the 
Luzon  of  Liverpool  some  thirty  years  ago.    It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  last  insurrection,  and  the  boat  hadn't  hardly  more  than 
dropped  anchor,  when  a  blockade  was  declared  on  all  the  ports. 
Well,  the  first  time  I  saw  Henley,  he  was  reading  a  New  York 
paper;  so,  of  course,  I  spoke  to  him.    After  a  while,  we  got 
round  to  the  insurrection,  and  he  was  quite  interested  in  that. 
"  '  Do  you  think  there's  going  to  be  any  fighting  ?  '  he  asked. 
"  '  Not  to  amount  to  much,'  I  said.    '  These  insurrections 
never  do.    I  hope  it'll  be  over  with  .soon,  though.    I  shouldn't 
be  a  bit  surprised  if  we  were  sent  down  the  coast  very  soon.' 
"'Have  you  enlisted?'  he  asked. 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied.  '  The  Americans  have  a  pretty  good 
reputation  as  fighters  down  here,  and  a  few  here  and  there  in 
the  ranks  seem  to  give  the  natives  lots  of  confidence.' 

"  He  grew  kind  of  thoughtful  at  that  and  I  soon  went  on 
my  way.    I  didn't  see  him  for  two  or  three  days  again,  and  ,  in 
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fact,  'had  quite  forgotten  him.  Things  were  rapidly  coming  to 
a  head ;  the  insurgents  had  started  a  victorious  march  along  the 
coast  and  already  were  within  a  threatening  distance  of  the 
capital;  two  regiments  were  organized,  and  on  the  morning  of 
a  misty  April  day  we  started  off.  When  we  halted  at  noon,  this 
young  Henley  came  up  and  spoke  to  me. 

"  '  Why,  when  did  you  enlist  ?  '  I  exclaimed. 

"  'Just  in  time/  he  replied.  '  You  know  a  blockade  has  been 
declared  on  the  ports ;  so  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  but  to 
enlist.   I  hope  we're  going  to  see  some  action.' 

"  Three  days  after  that  we  reached  San  Martino,  about 
seventy  miles  from  here."  Mr.  Savage  shifted  his  position  before 
continuing.  "  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  have  ever  been 
down  there  or  not.  It's  a  small  place  and  not  much  to  look  at  — 
fairly  good-sized  church  and  two  or  three  narrow  streets  of 
square  white  huts.  But  its  situation  made  it  rather  important 
at  the  time.  A  dry,  flat  plain  extends  before  the  town,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  salt  marsh  and  on  the  other  by  broken,  hilly 
land,  which  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth.  This  plain  narrows 
down  till  it  becomes  only  a  little  over  half  a  mile  in  width.  It 
was  over  here  that  we  finally  halted,  as  the  enemy  was  reported 
to  be  in  our  immediate  front.  A  ditch  was  dug  right  across  the 
plain,  and  the  battery,  some  six  pieces,  was  located  in  the  center. 
The  company  I  was  in  took  the  extreme  left,  Henley's  company 
coming  next.  About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  first  line,  a 
second  line  was  formed,  which  was  held  in  reserve,  and  behind 
which  the  first  line  could  reform,  if  driven  back.  That  was  about 
the  situation,,  but  I've  never  troubled  myself  much  with  military 
tactics. 

"  Fortunately  it  didn't  rain.  We  bivouacked  at  night  in  line, 
and  it  would  have  been  mighty  uncomfortable  in  wet  weather. 
The  time  hung  heavily  on  our  hands  for  a  day  or  so  because  the 
enemy  didn't  show  up  right  away.  We  passed  the  time  by  telling 
stories,  that  is,  all  of  us  Americans.  That  was  how  we  came  to 
know  about  Henley.  Some  one  asked  him  one  day  what  brought 
him  down  here. 
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" '  Oh,'  he  said,  ' 1  had  a  chance  on  the  Luzon ;  so  I  took  it 
right  away.  I  used  :to  go  to  boarding-school/  he  went  on  to 
explain,  '  but  I  got  put  out  —  for  breaking  the  rules.  I  felt  badly 
about  it,  because  father  had  never  thought  I  could  make  good*  at 
school,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  give  me  a  chance  —  I'd  had  quite 
a  few  before  that  —  and  promised  him  I  wouldn't  come  home 
until  I'd  made  good,  and  I  thought  of  course  I  was  going  fto, — 
but  I  didn't;  so  I  didn't  go  home.  I  went  to  New  York  instead, 
intending  to  go  into  some  business.  There  wasn't  anything 
open,  though,,  wi/th  enough  money  in  it  to  support  me,  except 
this  job  on  the  Luzon.  I've  been  working  pretty  hard  on  the 
ship ;  I  might  get  somewhere  on  that/  he  ended. 

"  '  Oh,  sure,  you'll  find  plenty  of  opportunities.  There  are 
lots  of  them  right  down  here/  we  reassured  him. 

"  '  Do  your  people  know  where  you  are  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Yes,  I've  written  them,  and  they  want  me  to  come  home,' 
he  replied.  '  But  I'm  not  going  till  I  get  a  good  start  at  some- 
thing/ 

"  His  story  appealed  to  me,  and  he  was  so  earnest  about 
making  good  that  I  was  sure  he  would. 

"  The  enemy  entered  the  plain,  two  days  after  we  had  taken 
our  position,  and  moved  down  till  they  were  not  half  a  mile 
away.  We  were  all  restless  that  night,  talking  in  whispers,  and 
lay  awake  for  hours,  looking  at  the  innumerable  host  of  stars 
in  the  black  sky.  The  men  tossed  all  night  and  breathed  heavily. 
The  fires  burned  low  and  went  out.  Now  and  then  the  sea 
could  be  heard  far  off  on  the  coast.  When  I  awoke,  few  were 
astir,  but  the  east  was  already  crimson  and  the  white  village  in 
our  rear  reflected  the  light.  The  fires  were  soon  started,  how- 
ever, and  by  six  o'clock  the  whole  army  had  eaten. 

"  After  that  we  waited  restlessly  in  the  trench.  Up  and 
down  behind  us  the  officers  paced,  giving  encouragement.  We 
watched  the  enemy  closely.  They  were  about  as  strong  in  num- 
bers as  we  were,  but  they  were  equipped  with  newer  and  better 
arms  and  ammunition.  It  was  soon  evident  that  their  front  was 
organized  differently.    They  were  divided  into  three  brigades 
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separated  by  two  batteries,  which  proved  to  be  very  effective  in 
action  as  'they  directed  a  strong  fire  on  each  wing.  At  seven 
o'clock  we  heard  the  distant  bugles  sound  the  advance.  They 
were  soon  under  way  and  came  on  silently,  but  at  five  hundred 
yards  we  saw  the  flame  and  smoke  spurt  out,  and  a  second  later 
came  a  deafening  crash  of  musketry  and  the  boom  and  rumble 
of  artillery.  We  all  let  go  madly  and  -the  din  was  terrific.  They 
had  not  got  the  range  yet  and  no  damage  was  done,  but  the  noise 
alone  had  almost  started  a  panic.  Their  long  range  rifles  soon 
reached  us,  however;  the  dust  spurted  up  in  little  puffs  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  ahead,  and  now  and  then  there  was  an  ugly  whine 
above  our  heads.  One  man  near  the  end  started  to  bolt,  but  an 
officer  booted  him  back  into  the  trench.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
terrified  shriek  above  the  roar  as  one  poor  fellow  with  his  face 
half  shot  away  pitched  backwards.  He  was  not  ten  paces  from 
me,  and  I  felt  cold  and  sick  all  over.  We  banged  away  in  our 
panic,  but  without  effect;  and  when  they  directed  the  artillery 
on  our  wing  it  was  too  much.  Here  and  there  a  man  was 
smashed  all  to  bits.  At  least  three  companies  on  our  wing  bolted, 
and  even  as  we  ran,  some  fell.  At  the  second  line  we  formed 
once  more,  while  it  took  up  the  fire.  There  was  a  light  breeze 
blowing  and  it  carried  the  smoke  away,  giving  a  clear  view  of 
the  field. 

"  Fifty  yards  from  the  nearest  company,  and  with  the  line 
broken  away  on  each  side  of  him,  a  man  was  working  his  gun 
like  a  machine.  We  could  see  the  smoke  spurt  at  quick  intervals. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,' — Mr.  Savage  paused  for  emphasis.  1 1 
tell  you  that  was  the  bravest  bit  of  action  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
For  a  man  to  stay  in  the  face  of  that  fire,  when  he  couldn't  help 
but  know  the  others  were  running,  was  almost  unbelievable,  and 
yet  a  boy  did  it,  for  it  was  Henley.  We  knew  him  by  his  sandy 
hair.  It  was  soon  over,  though ;  his  head  dropped,  but  not  before 
we  all  saw  him.  The  sight  moved  even  those  natives  strongly 
with  a  fierce  desire  to  fight ;  and  they  did,  and  won. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  more  reverent  group  of  men  ever 
gathered  round  a  -fallen  hero  than  that  group  around  Henley 
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after  the  fight  was  over.  He  lay  in  the  same  position  in  the 
trench  with  gun  grasped  rigidly  and  still  pointing  out  to  the 
front,  but  his  head  had  fallen,  and  his  sleeve  was  stained  where 
his  face  rested  on  it.  What  the  last  expression  on  that  face  was 
we  will  never  know ;  it  was  all  ripped  to  pieces.  I  like  to  think, 
however,  it  was  one  of  success.  He  certainly  made  good  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  guess  in  his  father's  too  when  he  heard  about  it, 
for  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army. 


Russell  H.  Lucas,  '12 


Att  Apnhigjj  for  Smitfrt  Artwlb 

(Potter  Prize  Essay,  June,  191 1.) 

N  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  causes  of  the  treason 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
his  character.  Arnold  was  brave,  vain,  self- 
seeking,  and  lacking  in  moral  robustness.  He  was 
proud  and  irascible  in  temper ;  blunt,  self-willed, 
and  easily  impressible,  while  he  was  lacking  in  breadth  of  in- 
telligence and  in  vigorous  moral  conviction. 

In  1775,  Arnold  received  a  colonel's  commission  from  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  took  a  part  in  the  capture 
of  Ticonderoga.  Later,  after  the  battle  of  Valcour's  Island, 
Arnold  in  his  small  schooner  fought  three  British  ships  for  four 
hours,  in  order  to  let  the  rest  of  the  fleet  escape.  Then,  by 
skilful  manoeuvering,  he  forced  Carleton  to  retreat  to  Canada, 
and  saved  the  state  of  Xew  York  from  invasion.  Arnold  was 
known  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  the  whole  country  rang 
with  his  praises.  In  his  terrible  march  through  the  wilderness  of 
Maine,  in  the  assault  upon  Quebec,  and  in  defense  of  Lake 
Champlain,  he  had  shown  rare  heroism  and  skill. 

In  1777,  Congress  appointed  five  new  major-generals,  who 
were  junior  brigadiers,  passing  over  Arnold,  who  was  a  senior 
brigadier.  None  of  these  generals  compared  with  Arnold  for 
ability.  This  action,  coming  so  soon  after  his  brilliant  exploits, 
hurt  his  feelings  and  incensed  him.  State  jealousies  were  the 
cause  of  this  unjust  act.  After  the  battle  of  Tyron,  Arnold  was 
made  major-general,  but  nothing  was  done  about  restoring  him 
to  relative  rank.  He,  however,  conducted  himself  manfully  and 
did  not  resign. 

Arnold  was  put  in  command  of  Philadelphia  and  there  met 
Miss  Margaret  Shippen,  daughter  of  a  Tory  gentleman.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  women  in 
America,  and,  at  that  time,  the  reigning  belle  of  Philadelphia; 
no  sooner  had  Arnold  arrived  at  his  post  than  he  was  taken 
captive  by  her  charms.  In  the  autumn  of  1778  they  became 
betrothed,  and  Arnold  entered  into  close  relations  with  a  promi- 
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nent  Tory  family.  That,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should 
gradually  have  drifted  into  the  Tory  position  was,  in  a  man  of 
his  'temperament,  almost  inevitable. 

In  the  moderate  section  of  the  Tory  party  to  which  the 
Shippens  belonged,  there  were  many  people  who,  while  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  nevertheless 
have  deemed  it  dishonorable  to  lend  active  aid  to  the  enemy.  In 
1778,  such  people  thought  that  Congress  did  wrong  in  making 
an  alliance  with  France  instead  of  accepting  the  liberal  pro- 
posals of  Lord  North.  In  the  war  which  had  been  undertaken 
in  defense  of  their  liberties,  the  victory  of  Saratoga  had  driven 
the  British  government  to  pledge  itself  to  concede  to  the  colonies 
once  and  forever.  Then  why  not  be  magnanimous  in  the  hour 
of  (triumph?  Was  it  not  unwise  and  unpatriotic  to  reject  the 
overtures  of  our  kinsmen,  and  cast  in  our  lot  with  that  Catholic 
and  despotic  power  which  had  ever  been  our  deadliest  foe?  Such 
were  the  arguments  to  which  Arnold  must  have  listened  again  and 
again,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1778.  He  always 
declared:  himself  disgusted  with  the  French  alliance. 

While  Arnold  was  in  command  of  Philadelphia,  his  most 
active  enemy,  Joseph  Reed,  became  president  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Arnold,  having  resolved  to  resign  from  the  army  and 
settle  down  to  a  quiet  life,  went  to  Albany  to  see  about  a  grant 
of  land.  As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  on  Philadelphia,  he 
was  publicly  attacked  by  President  Reed  and  the  Council.  Formal 
charges  were  brought  against  him  for  petty  offences  which  he 
had  committed  while  in  command  of  Philadelphia.  These 
charges  were  issued  in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion.  Not  only 
were  they  laid  before  Congress,  but  copies  of  them  were  sent 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  accompanied  by  a  circular 
letter  from  President  Reed,  requesting  the  governors  to  com- 
municate them  to  their  respective  Legislatures.  Arnold  was 
naturally  enraged  at  such  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prepossess  the 
public  mind  against  him,  and  demanded  an  investigation.  The 
committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges, 
recommended  an  unqualified  verdict  of  acquittal.  Reed  had 
influence  enough  in  Congress  to  get  another  joint  committee 
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appointed  to  look  into  the  charges.  Up  to  this  point  Arnold's 
anger  had  been  chiefly  directed  towards  the  authorities  of  Penn- 
sylvania; but  when  Congress  refused  to  act  upon  the  report  of 
its  committee  which  exonerated  him  from  blame,  he  became 
incensed  against  the  whole  party  which,  as  he  said,  had  so  ill 
requitted  his  services.  Washington  was  ordered  by  Congress 
to  issue  a  reprimand  to  Arnold,  which,  though  couched  in  words 
as  delicate  and  gracious  as  possible,  angered  him. 

It  was  too  late,  however.  The  damage  was  done.  We  may 
imagine  Arnold  brooding  over  some  memorable  incidents  in  the 
careers  of  Monk  and  the  great  Marlborough,  until  he  persuaded 
himself  that  to  change  sides  in  a  civil  war  was  not  so  heinous 
a  crime  after  all.  Arnold's  thoughts  may  have  run  somewhat  as 
follows :  he  would  not  become  an  ordinary  deserter,  a  villain  on 
a  small  scale.  He  would  not  sell  himself  cheaply  to  the  devil; 
he  would  overwhelm  this  blundering  Congress,  and  triumphantly 
carry  the  country  back  to  its  old  allegiance. 

As  we  thus  look  over  these  events  in  Arnold's  life,  our 
sympathy  cannot  fail  for  the  moment  to  go  out  toward  the 
sufferer,  nor  can  we  help  contrasting  his  passionate  dying  words 
of  remorse  with  the  last  cynical  scoff  of  that  other  traitor, 
Charles  Lee,  when  he  begged  that  he  might  not  be  buried  within 
a  mile  of  any  church,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  bad  company 
after  death.  That  Arnold  may  have  been  very  shabbily  treated, 
long  before  any  treason  entered  his  mind,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
That  he  may  honestly  have  come  to  consider  the  American  cause 
hopeless,  that  he  may  really  have  lost  his  interest  in  it  because 
of  the  French  alliance,  all  this  is  quite  possible.  Yet  it  is  part 
of  the  natural  punishment*  that  attaches  itself  to  back-sliding 
such  as  his,  that  when  we  hear  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold 
these  are  not  the  things  which  it  suggests  to  our  minds,  but  the 
name  now  stands  before  the  American  nation  as  a  symbol  of  un- 
faithfulness to  trust.  Would  it  not  be  more  fair  for  the 
American  people  to  think  of  his  action,  less  as  a  deliberate  be- 
trayal, and  more  as  that  of  a  man,,  goaded  to  retaliation  by  his 
wrongs  ? 

Warren  M.  Fiske,  'ii 


OR  the  purpose  of  teaching  our  militia  the 
"  etiquette  "  of  real  war,  the  government  saw  fit, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  to  declare  a  war  game  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  opposing  armies  were  made  up  of 
several  different  regiments,  which,  in  their  turn, 
called  upon  men  of  all  'different  trades, —  garage  hands,  office 
boys,  street  car  conductors,  icemen,  and  innumerable  others,  to 
serve  as  "  reel  sojers." 

The  Reds,  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  the  two  largest 
Irish  regiments,  were  encamped  in  Middleton,  while  the  Blues 
made  their  headquarters  in  Tewksbury.  The  object  of  the  Blues 
was  to  encircle  the  Reds,  and  lay  open  a  line  of  march  which, 
if  followed,  would  bring  them  to  Portland,  Maine,  while  that  of 
the  Reds  was  to  block  the  Blues  in  their  attempt  to  gain  Portland. 

My  part  in  the  war  game  came  about  in  quite  an  unusual 
way.  On  the  first  day  of  the  "  crool  war,"  I  went  with  a  friend 
to  Middleton  in  his  automobile,,  where  we  watched'  with  interest 
the  camp  life  of  the  militia.  While  we  were  there,  several 
scouting  automobiles  of  the  Reds  came  up  and  reported  at  head- 
quarters. They  were  all  decked  out  in  red  and  white  flags, 
designating  them  as  scouts.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we  could 
play  the  part  of  Blue  scouts,  and  have  considerable  enjoyment 
at  the  expense  of  the  Reds,  if  my  friend  were  "  game."  On  the 
way  home,  I  showed  him  how  we  could  start  a  merry  chase, 
and  he  was  even  more  enthusiastic  than  I  had  been.  He  said 
that  if  the  necessary  parental  consent  could  be  secured,  so  that 
he  could  have  the  car  for  the  day,  he  would  be  glad  of  the  chance 
to  start  something. 

The  next  morning,  consent  having  been  'secured,  we  decked 
out  the  car  with  blue  and  white  flags.  Dressed  in  old  clothes, 
wearing  regular  army  hats,  and  armed  to  the  teeth  —  with 
cameras,: — we  started  out  for  Middleton.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  when  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we 
found  that  activities  had  not  commenced.  We  quietly  rode  into 
the  center  of  the  village,  and  drove  up  directly  opposite  the 
whole  Red  encampment.  The  sun  was  just  coming  up  over  the 
trees,  and  the  sentries  were  sleepily  walking  back  and  forth, 
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too  drowsy  to  notice  what  was  going  on  around  them,  par- 
ticularly because  they  were  unused  to  doing  that  kind  of  work. 
But  when  we  deliberately  brought  the  car  to  a  dead  stop,  stood 
up,  took  several  photographs  of  the  camp,  and  apparently  took 
the  measure  of  the  Red  army,  the  sentries  came  to  their  senses 
and  immediately  gave  the  alarm.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell,  the  lethargy  of  the  camp  was  shaken  off  and  a  mad  rush 
made  for  the  automobiles. 

Howard  and  I  waited  until  the  commotion  was  well  under 
way,  and  then  started  off  up  the  Andover  turnpike.  As  we 
looked  back,  however,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  large,  racey- 
looking  car  just  backing  out  of  a  barn  close  to  the  camp.  Seeing 
that  it  was  loaded  down  with  heavily  armed  Reds,  we  took  no 
chances  and  decamped  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  We 
soon  saw,  however,  that  this  would  be  tame  for  the  pursuers ; 
so  we  put  the  speed  up  to  fifty  miles,  and  even  then  they  were 
slowly  but  steadily  gaining  on  us.  The  way  the  landscape  was 
sliding  backward  and  losing  ground  was  certainly  amazing,  but 
when  we  had  the  needle  pointing  shakingly  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
we  slipped  away  from  them,  and  thanked  our  lucky  stars  that 
we  had  escaped  so  neatly.  We  went  along  slowly  for  a  mile  or 
more,  thinking  over  and  joking  about  our  luck,  when,  rounding 
a  corner  at  about  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  we  saw  the  parcel 
of  Reds  with  their  auto  stretched  right  across  the  road,  which 
was  none  too  wide  anyway.  Nothing, —  no,  not  even  if  the  sky 
had  fallen  —  could  have  surprised  us  more.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  slow  down  and  take  our  medicine. 

We  brought  our  car  to  a  stop  and  awaited  developments. 
We  were  not  forced  to  wait  long,  for  three  Red  scouts  advanced, 
and,  stepping  into  our  car,  demanded  that  we  take  them  at  once 
to  Middleton.  They  threw  in  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  we 
had  better  not  try  to  escape,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
our  minds,  particularly  with  another  auto  ready  to  take  up  the 
pursuit.  So  we  drove  slowly  and  ignominiously  back  with  them 
to  Middleton,  taking  the  longest  road.  When  we  came  into  the 
square,  we  found  about  a  hundred  men  lined  up  to  take  care  of 
our  particular  case. 
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They  stopped  us,  and  pointed  to  a  barn  where  we  were  to 
put  up  our  auto.  We  soon  had  the  car  housed,  and  our  three 
captors  led  the  way  to  the  general's  tent.  After  a  hurried  con- 
sultation, in  which  our  outrageous  spying,  and  unprecedented 
attempt  at  escape  were  vividly  and  graphically  described,  we 
were  led  to  a  goodnsized  tent  of  canvas,  where  already  four  Blue 
scouts  were  captives. 

A  queer  look  was  at  once  displayed  by  these  Blues,  but  they 
were  induced  by  us  to  keep  still  ;  and  when  our  captors  withdrew 
to  just  outside  of  the  tent,  after  having  warned  us  that  any 
attempt  at  escape  would  be  dealt  with  severely,  we  told  them 
the  story  of  our  little  joke.  They  were  fairly  overcome  and 
almost  broke  out  in  laughter,  but  managed  to  keep  quiet.  We 
accepted  our  fate  as  best  we  could,  realizing  that  we  could  be 
released  at  any  time,  for  we  knew  that  the  Blue  officials  would 
deny  all  connection  with  us.  I  must  say  though,  in  justice  to 
the  Reds,,  .that  we  were  treated  royally.  The  two  meals  we  had 
while  in  the  state  of  captivity  were  mighty  good,  and  not,  we 
judged,  what  the  men  were  used  to  as  steady  diet.  Steak,  pies, 
and  several  other  delicious  things  were  on  the  menu.  It  soon 
dawned  on  us  that  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and,  for  that 
reason,  we  were  being  extra  well  treated.  In  other  words,  the 
Reds  knew  that  we  were  not  Blue  scouts.  At  five  o'clock,  our 
second  meal  was  brought  in,  and  with  it,  a  little  official  notice 
that  our  presence  in  the  Red  camp  was  no  longer  required, 
but  that  we  were  welcome  to  stay,  if  we  so  wished. 

When  we  started  to  leave, —  and  we  left  rather  reluctantly, 
—  one  of  the  officers  escorted  us  out  to  the  barn  and  begged 
us  not  to  breathe  a  word  concerning  our  escapade  until  the  war 
game  was  over.  After  we  had  promised  to  keep  silent,  he  told 
us  that  it  was  the  best  joke  he  had  ever  heard  of,  but  said  that 
except  for  the  two  umpires  who  had  denied  our  connection  with 
the  Blue  army,  we  would  have  been  prisoners  for  some  time. 
We  thanked  him  again  for  the  good  treatment  we  had  received, 
and,  taking  out  the  car  from  the  barn,  left  the  scene  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Then  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat  homeward,  with  a 
satisfied  feeling  that  necessarily  came  after  such  an  exciting  and 
pleasant  experience.  d.  A.  Shepardson,  '12. 


A  B*tt*ttan  IGullabg 


Up  and  down, 
Up  and  down, 
Soft  the  notes  and  low : 
Palaces  dim  in  the  Venice-moon, 
Glimmering  white  on  the  still  lagoon  — 
Palace  to  left  and  palace  to  right, 

As  in  the  Grand  Canal  we  go, 
I  and  my  soul  tonight. 

Up  and  dowrn, 
Up  and  down, 
Palaces  flitting  by: 
Shrill  the  call  of  the  Gondolier 
Over  the  tide  that  sings  to  me, 
Over  the  silvery  swell  so  clear. 
And  lo!  the  sounds  of  the  Venice-sea 
Ripple  once  more  a  faint  reply! 

Up  and  down, 
Up  and  down, 
Figures  flitting  along, 
Figures  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
Singing  the  song  of  the  silvery  tide, 
Flashing  the  spray  of  the  lifting  oar, 
Tossing  to  gold  the  glittering  flow  — 
All  to  the  tune  of  the  magical  song. 

Up  and  down, 

Up  and  down, 
Palaces  flashing  by! 
Songs  of  love  to  the  Gondolier, 
Songs  of  love  to  the  maiden  dear  — 
A-gleam  the  waves  of  the  Venice-sea, 
Singing  the  magical  melody, 
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Of  up  and  down, 
Up  and  down, 
Under  the  Venice-moon! 
Figures  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
Tossing  the  waves  of  the  swelling  tide, 
The  long  oars  flashing,  a  winsome  tune 
Wafting  us  over  the  great  lagoon! 

Up  and  down, 
Up  and  down, 
Palaces  flashing  by, 
As  out  on  the  breast  of  the  silvery  tide, 
Lured  by  the  magical  song,  we  glide,, 
Dreaming  my  soul  and  I. 

Howard  Buck,  '12. 


T  was  on  our  honeymoon.  We  had  been  spending 
two  of  the  most  delightful  weeks  of  my  life  at  my 
father's  seaside  home  on  Long-Pine  Point.  The 
house  is  situated  on  one  of  those  pretty  hays  that 
characterize  the  Maine  coast.  Aside  from  the  fine 
weather,  the  view  of  the  pines  and  rocks,  we  had  another  great 
delight,: —  we  were  alone.  With  breezes  steady  and  balmy,  with 
sun  bright  and  warm,  everything  was  just  right  for  enjoyable 
yachting.  iFrom  a  wee  boy  up,  I  had  been  an  enthusiastic  yachts- 
man, and  was  rapidly  getting  Marion  to  like  it  too.  We  had  had 
several  trips  up  and  down  the  coast  before  I  proposed  a  moon- 
light sail.    Marion  was  enthusiastic  instantly. 

As  we  cast  off  from  the  float  and  headed  our  sloop,  "De- 
light," out  of  the  bay,  the  moon  broke  through  a  mist  of  clouds, 
and  scattered  silver  upon  every  pine,  rock,  and  wavelet. 

"  Oh !  "  exclaimed  Marion,  "  How  exquisite  this  is !  It  is 
superb." 

Indeed  it  was.  The  weather  was  still  warm,  the  breeze, 
despite  the  recent  storm,  was  steady,  with  every  sign  of  staying 
so,  the  ground-swell,  though  slight,  was  unnoticeable,.  especially 
to  a  pair  of  lovers.  We  sat  together  in  the  cock-pit,  I  lazily 
steering;  Marion  beside  me  and  leaning  on  my  shoulder.  We 
talked  of  many,  many  things,  things  that  concerned  us  only. 
After  a  while  we  sighted  the  distant  glimmer  of  a  light-house. 
The  light  was  outshone,  but  it  spoke  of  safety  to  the  mariner. 
This  naturally  turned  our  conversation  to  anecdotes  of  shipwreck. 
We  both  had  our  different  stories,  but  this  one  took  a  stronghold 
on  me,  for  I  knew  the  people  concerned. 

It  was  the  incident  of  the  light-keeper  of  White  Island  Light. 
It  seems  that  on  one  stormy,  wintry  night  — oh,  how  dreary  those 
nights  and  days  must  get  to  be  for  the  poor  souls  who  stay 
there  —  the  light-house  keeper's  wife  was  sitting  by  the  lamp, 
working  on  some  mending.    Outside  she  could  hear  the  shrill 
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blast  of  the  wind  howling  around  the  house  and'  over  the  barren 
rocks.  There  was  also  the  sound  of  the  ocean  beating,  and, 
fainter,  yet  audible,  the  sound  of  the  snow-flakes  falling  against 
the  panes.  Inside  all  was  cheery.  There  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth 
and  a  lamp  on  the  table.  Such  a  pleasant  scene,  but  how  mono- 
tonous of  late !  She  sat  thinking  and  half-dreaming.  Suddenly 
came  a  sound.  She  started.  She  looked  around.  All  was  still 
again  save  the  wind  and  the  ocean.  Another  sound;  then  a  feeble 
knock  and  a  thud,  as  if  somebody  had  fallen  on  the  porch.  She 
hurried  to  the  front  door,  and  there  on  the  sill  lay  an  almost  life- 
less sailor. 

An  unnatural  calm  followed  this  story.  Perhaps  it  was 
heightened  by  the  disappearance  of  the  moon.  We  sailed  on  for 
some  moments,  the  sound  of  the  waves  becoming  almost  intense. 
I  was  about  to  speak  when  I  heard  from  the  bow,  a  sharp  thud 
as  of  two  bodies  coming  together.  At  the  same  instant,  a  dark, 
gloomy,,  menacing  object  glided  by  us  on  the  leeward  side.  My 
hands  tightened  on  the  spokes  in  a  most  convulsive  grip  ;  my 
teeth  were  set,  my  body  rigid. 

In  the  dim  light,  I  recognized  it  to  be  a  dory,  half -submerged. 
My  first  thought  was  how, —  then  I  recollected  —  the  recent 
storm.  Instantly  I  threw  the  helm  over,  and  gave  chase.  It 
was  the  duty  of  any  seaman  to  investigate.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  had  it  alongside.  There  was  an  uncanny  swish-swash  and 
knocking  of  tubs  against  the  sides.  The  boat1  seemed  empty, 
but  in  the  center,  with  the  water  washing  back  and  forth  over 
it,  lay  a  dark  shapeless  object,  propped  against  the  thwart.  I  had 
forgotten  Marion  until  an  almost  suppressed  cry  from  behind 
told  me  that  she  had  seen  too.  I  could  see  that  she  was  trembling,, 
but  she  showed  no  other  sign  of  weakness. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  hale  the  unfortunate 
man  aboard  and  hitch  his  dory  in  tow.  Together  we  worked  over 
him,  doing  all  in  our  power  to  restore  life.  The  response  was 
long  in  coming  and  very  slight  at  first,  but  it  did  come,  long  after 
we  had  gotten  him  back  to  our  cottage.  He  was  a  fisherman 
who  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  two  days  before.    From  the 
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first,  he  had  been  helpless;  near  the  end  all  had  been  black  until 
the  reawakening. 

To  go  back  a  bit.  From  the  instant  that  I  left  the  wheel 
until  we  were  in  our  cottage  again,  Marion  had  taken  charge. 
She  it  was  who  steered  the  yacht  back  and  took  it  in  and  out 
among  the  narrows  with  a  surprising  skill.  So  it  has  been  often 
since.  She  is  always  quick,  the  master  of  every  situation  and 
herself r  and  a  quiet,  efficient  helper  everywhere. 

C.  W.  Lawrance,  '12 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

Bill.  He  likes  to  study  but  would  rather  not.  Eager  to 
play  football,  but  his  profile  is  his  mother's  pride. 

Greenleaf  John  Whitt,  (Bill's  roommate).    Bill  is  his 
only  reason  for  existence.   Weight,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
Might  have  been  more,  but  his  continuous  efforts  trying  un- 
successfully to  elude  the  first  honor  roll  have  told  on  him. 
Time,  Sept.  16,  191 1 
Act  I.       Scene  I 
ROOM  202  —  HAY  HALL 

Very  disorderly  room.  Two  trunks  in  centre  of  room. 
Contents  scattered  all  over  floor.  Banners,  penants,  rugs,  cur- 
tains,, etc.,  piled  in  a  heap  in  corner.  Door  from  hall  opens  with 
a  flourish.  Enter  Bill  with  three  travelling  bags  and  an  over- 
powering odor  of  cigarettes  clinging  to  him. 

Bill  (speaking  indignantly)  :  "  Well,  for  the  love  of  good 
literature,  where  is  that  roommate  of  mine?  Here  he's  been  in 
town  three  days,  and  the  room  is  worse  now  that  when  we  left 
last  June." 

(Takes  off  hat  and  coat,  throws  them  in  closet,  and 
places  the  grips  daintily  on  the  desk.  Continues-.) 
"  I  wish  I  had  engaged  a  single  room  as  I  at  first  intended. 
If  my  studious  Greenleaf  doesn't  make  a  decided  change  in  his 
slovenly  habits,  I'll  —  I'll — -No!   I  won't!    I  haven't  time  to 
clean  up  the  old  room  myself  or  I  would." 

(Walks  to  cosy  corner  to  brood  over  his  troubles, 
brushes  off  a  spot,  and  seats  himself.  He  hauls 
up  a  suiWcase,  extracts  a  "  Saturday  Evening  Post," 
and  is  soon  deep  in  the  "  Who's  Who  and  Why  " 
Pager 

Scene  II.    Time  elapsed,  Two  Hours. 
Same  Room.    Same  properties. 
Door  opens.    Enter  Greenleaf  John  Whitt. 
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Greenleaf  (tremulously)  :  "  Oh !  —  Oh !  " 
(Crosses  room  on  toes,  lifts  paper  from  Bill's  face, 
peers  at  him  intently  for  a  minute  before  he  real- 
ises that  he  is  fast  asleep.) 
Greenleaf  (terrified)  :  "  Heavens!    I'd  best  not  wake  him. 
I  promised  to  have  this  room  all  set  up  by  the  time  he  arrived, 
but  I  just  had  to  brush  up  a  little  on  that  Vergil,  if  I  wished  to 
attain  the  honor  roll  this  fall." 

(Proceeds  noiselessly  to  put  everything  in  place.  Care- 
lessly, he  leans  against  Bill's  delicately  balanced 
grips,  two  of  which  crash  to  the  floor.  Bill  jumps 
up.) 

Bill   (excitedly):  "Who  the          Well,  if  it  isn't  old 

Greeny.  (Takes  his  hand.  Simultaneously  Greenleaf  squeals.) 
Greeny,  old  boy,  you  rest  my  eyes  like  the  green  around  a  tennis 
court.  Let  me  bend  my  head  to  your  shoulder  and  weep  from 
pure  gladness.  Oh,  excuse  me,  I  didn't  mean  to  hit  your  glasses. 
All  ready  to  begin  the  new  year?  Eh,  old  man?  New  resolu- 
tions and  all  that?  What?  Same  here!  Promised  the  dad  I 
wouldn't  get  a  "  con  "  the  whole  year.  Had  to.  He  said  if  I 
pulled  one,  I'd  have  to  go  to  work.  Coming  through  Boston  I 
hopped  onto  the  only  pony  for  Geometry  I  ever  saw.  Can't 
you  see  A's  in  Math,  for  yours  truly?  Come  over  here  and  see 
this  headgear.  Aunt  Julia  sent  it  to  me  from  China.  She's  lived 
there  all  her  life.  Never  saw  a  football  game.  Even  the  earlaps 
on  it  are  silk-lined.  Poor  old  fuss.  She  meant  well.  How  many 
A's  did  you  get  last  June,  Greeny? 

(Greenleaf  meanwhile  has  been  watching  Bill's  lips, 
prepared  t\o  break  the  monotony  as  soon  as  Bill 
pauses  for  breath.    Bill  pauses.) 

Greenleaf  :  "  Four  A's  and  a  B  and  " 

Bill  :  "  Heavens,  old  man,  how  I  feel  for  you !  " 

Green  :  "  What  were  the  results  of  your  examinations, 
William? 

Bill  :  "  Mine  ?  Oh,  by  considerable  hard  plugging  I  expect 
to  get  into  Yale  with  five  conditions  next  fall.    I'll  have  to  tutor 
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all  next  summer,  though.  Oh !  I  say,  Greeny,  let  me  take  that 
fountain  pen,  will  you?  You  know  that  one  that  worked  so 
smoothly.  I  must  write  a  few  cards  home.  And  while  I  think 
of  it,  let  me  have  a  few  postals.  I  can't  find  one  around  my 
desk  anywhere.   Thanks,  old  man." 

Greenleaf  Whitt  (patronizingly)  :  "  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  mentioning  it,  but  you  remember  that  slight  loan  I  made 
you  last  April,  do  you  not?  In  order  to  straighten  out  my  ac- 
counts, I  wish  you  would  " 

iBill  (breaking  in)  :  "  Precisely,  Greeny,  my  boy,  the  very 
thing  I  was  thinking  about.  I  had  a  check  all  ready  to  mail  to 
you  a  week  after  I  got  home,  and,  hit  me,  if  I  didn't  get  a  notice 
that  my  account  was  overdrawn.  Now,  don't  let  that  martyr 
look  come  over  those  Apollonic  features  of  yours.  I've  got 
my  check-book  here  and  will  give  you  one  right  away.  (Feels 
in  his  pocket)  No,  I  guess  I  must  have  packed  it  in  one  of  my 
bags.  Anyhow,  I'll  give  it  to  you  tonight  surely.  Let's  get 
right  at  this  room  and  pick  it  up.  I  hate  to  see  it  in  such  a  dis- 
orderly shape." 

(Bill  casually  picks  up  suitcases,  opens  one  of  them,  ex- 
amines contents.  Greenleaf  meanwhile  husiies 
around  changing  pictures,  hanging  banners,  pen- 
etc.) 

Bill  (proudly)  :  "  Wait  till  the  girls  come  up  to  see  us 
again.  We'll  show  them  a  room  that  is  a  room.  Look  at  that. 
(Holds  out  a  human  skull)  Isn't  it  a  peach?  I  fell  through  a 
tomb  in  an  old  cemetery  one  day  last  summer,  right  on  a  whole 
bunch  of  them.    Here,  look  it  over." 

(Throws  the  skull  to  Greenleaf  who  catches  it  and 
grows  pale  at  once.  He  places  the  wierd  object  on 
desk  and  backs  away). 

Bill  (continuing)  :  "  Here's  a  find,  Greeny.  Come  over 
and  see." 

(Greeny  crosses  and  reads  from  a  silver  plate). 
"  Edith,  beloved  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Alder. 
Born  June,  1811;  Died  January,  1819." 
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Bill  :  "  Don't  turn  so  yellow,  Greeny,  the  color  scheme  of 
this  room  is  red.  Besides,  the  coffin  was  never  used.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  feeling  so  jealous  when  you  see  these  things.  I 
would  be  annoyed  myself,  if  I  had  an  up-to-date,  far-seeing  room- 
mate like  you've  got.  Say,  Greeny,  you  can  keep  right  on 
straightening  up  if  you'd  just  as  soon,  while  I  unpack  my  grips. 
(Pulls  out  a  white  kid  glove  from  his  bag.)  Look  here,  Greeny, 
that  has  shaken  hands  with  eight  of  last  year's  football  team  down 
at  New  Haven,  and  touched  fingers  with  four  of  the  baseball 
team.  (Empties  a  tangled  mass  from  another  suit-case.)  There's 
a  cleat  off  Ked  Toy's  shoe,  Pilkatrick's  ankle  brace,  and  Greeny, 
old  fellow,  here's  a  present  for  you.  Remember  reading  of  Wel- 
lington, first  man  in  his  class  at  Yale.  Well,  there's  the  blotter 
from  his  study  table." 

(Greeny  smiles,  for  the  first  time,  a  pale  weak  smile, 
grasps  the  ink-stained  object  to  his  arms  and  wilts 
away  like  a  dying  flower.    Bill  rushes  to  his  side 
and  takes  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  in  an  attempt 
to  give  him  air.) 
Bill  (full  of  concern)  :  "  There,  there,  old  man,  you've  had 
an  awful  hard  day  of  it,  and  I'll  admit  we  have  used  you  up 
cruelly." 

(Places  Greeny' 's  head  on  his  knee  and  pushes  back  his 
hair.  At  this  point  Greeny  opens  his  eyes  and 
smiles.) 

Bill  :  "  Is  there  anything  you  want,  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  Greeny  ?  " 

Greeny  :  "  Nothing,  William,  nothing,  I  am  at  peace." 

T.  W.  Enwright,  '12. 
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THIS  YEAR'S  MIRROR 

fWith  this  number,  the  Mirror  commences  its  fifty-seventh 
year  of  its  existence,  and  the  twentieth  of  its  publication  in  its 
present  form  as  'the  literary  magazine  of  Phillips  Academy.  The 
board  of  editors  hopes  to  make  this  the  most  successful  year  in 
its  history,  and  with  this  end  in  view  will  introduce  some  minor 
changes  in  the  general  make-up  of  the  magazine.  The  editors 
have  revived  the  custom  of  printing  in  the  initial  number  of  the 
year,  the  winning  Potter  Prize  Essay  of  the  previous  June.  We 
hope  this  year  to  pay  more  attention  to  our  exchanges,  and, 
beginning  with  next  month's  issue,  to  establish  a  regular 
exchange  department.  A  department  where  a  brief  summary  of 
the  happenings  of  the  month  in  school  life  will  be  found,  will 
also  appear  in  the  November  number,  as  well  as  a  page  or  two 
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given  over  to  the  printing  of  selected  extracts  from  various 
humorous  college  papers.  The  article  in  this  month's  Mirror 
by  Mr.  Lillard,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  ones  on  school 
topics  written  by  different  alumni  and  faculty  members,  which 
will  appear  during  the  year. 

The  Mirror  represents  to  the  outside  world  a  definite 
expression  of  the  literary  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Academy. 
It,  therefore,  deserves  the  support  of  every  man  in  school. 
Without  this  support,  it  cannot  produce  a  convincing  picture,  and 
consequently  must  cause  Andover  to  be  thought  of  rather  as  a 
school  of  athletic  prowess  than  as  a  place  of  solid  educational 
value.  Every  man  in  school  should  feel  morally  bound  to  co- 
operate with  the  Mirror  in  giving  a  true  and  favorable  portrait 
of  the  intellectual  side  of  life  at  Andover.  He  can  do  this  by 
his  subscription,  and,  if  he  is  able,  by  his  literary  contributions. 

*****  *  * 

THE  McLANAHAN  PRIZES 

The  Mirror,  through  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  Mr. 
George  X.  McLanahan  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  this  year  able 
to  offer  cash  prizes  for  worthy  contributions.  Mr.  McLanahan 
is  an  Andover  alumnus  and  a  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Mirror.  The  prizes  amount  to  thirty  dollars,  and  are  to  be  given 
under  the  following  conditions :  At  the  end  of  the  fall  term,  a 
prize  of  $7.50  for  the  best  story  published  during  the  term  will 
be  given.  For  the  next  best  story  a  prize  of  $2.50  "is  offered, 
and  for  the  best  poem  a,  prize  of  $2.50  will  be  awarded.  Similar 
prizes  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  for  the  best 
articles  published  during  that  term.  At  the  end  of  the  spring 
term,  one  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  story  published  during  that 
term  will  be  awarded.  In  each  competition,  two  members  of 
the  English  Department  of  Phillips  Academy  will  act  as  judges. 
The  articles  published  in  this  number,  with  the  exception  of  the 
essay  on  Arnold  and  Mr.  Lillard's  contribution,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  entered  in  the  fall  competition. 
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ABOUT  ANDOVER 

Most  of  ithe  new  men  enrolled  as  students  in  Phillips  Acad- 
emy this  year  have  come  here,,  not  'because  of  well-displayed 
advertising  matter  and  comprehensive  catalogs,  but  on  account  of 
the  reputation  of  the  Academy  as  a  good  preparatory  school. 
There  will  be  some  of  these  who,  now  they  have  become  students 
of  this  institution,  will  content  themselves  with  getting  along 
fairly  well  in  the  school-room,,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  outside. 
They  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  reputation  of  Andover, 
brought  to  her  by  illustrious  graduates,  will  be  sufficient1  to 
sustain  them  through  school  and  college.  Needless  to  say,  this  is 
a  selfish  viewpoint.  There  are  here  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
every  fellow.  He  can  make  good  in  something,  whether  it  be 
scholarship,  athletics,  literary  work,  or  teaching  in  Lawrence. 
Every  success  he  gains  adds  so  much  more  lustre  to  the  fair  name 
of  Andover,  and  he  who  goes  through  school  here  without  taking 
advantage  of  such  opportunities  is  indeed  a  poor  son  of  Andover. 

DEBATING  AT  ANDOVER 

Amid  all  the  athletic  preparation  of  this  time  of  year,  the 
fact  that  Andover  annually  meets  her  rival,  Exeter,,  in  an  inter- 
scholastic  debate  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  But  this  fact  looms 
large,  when  we  are  reminded  that  of  six  such  contests,  Exeter 
has  won  five !  This  year  the  turning  of  the  balance  must  begin. 
Let  every  man  who  has  had  any  experience  in  debating,,  or  who 
has  any  leaning  toward  this  branch  of  school  activity,  join  either 
Philo  or  (Forum.  Let  him  attend  the  meetings  regularly,  take 
part  in  them,  and  studly  some  text  on  debating.  Let  him  watch 
the  daily  newspapers  and  magazines  for  interesting  items 
upon  important  topics  of  the  day,  and  make  clippings  of  them. 
Then  when  next  May  comes,  we  shall  be  prepared,  and  Andover 
will  add  one  more  victory  to  her  long  list  of  conquests  —  and 
this  time  in  a  contest  in  which  a  victory  is  sorely  needed. 
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SOME  INFORMATION 

The  board  of  the  Mirror  consists  of  ten  members.  There 
are  at  present  six  vacancies  to  be  filled  —  five  on  the  editorial 
board  and  one  in  the  business  department.  For  the  former,  any 
man  in  school  can  become  a  candidate.  He  becomes  eligible  for 
election  by  having  three  contributions  accepted  and  published. 
The  three  articles  need  not  appear  in  successive  issues.  The 
articles  may  be  essays,  poems,  or  fiction,,  and  need  not  all  be  of 
the  same  type.  Essays  and  stories  should  be  from  twelve 
hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  words;  poems  from  twenty  to 
fifty  verses.  Shorter  poems  will  be  accepted,  but  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  full  article.  All  articles  should  be  typewritten 
or  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  managing  editor  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  month  for 
which  they  are  intended  for  publication. 
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Jttteradjfllafittr  Abating 


NTERSCHOLASTIC  debating  in  the  past  has 
been  slighted  and  ignored  ;  now  it  is  being  openly 
attacked.  In  the  October  number  of  the  School 
Review,  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  interscholastic  debates  are  dubbed  "  intel- 


lectual prize  fights  "  and  are  charged  with  "  all  the  abuses  of 
interscholastic  athletics  with  important  additions."  The  criti- 
cisms made  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  abstruse  nature  of  the  questions  debated,  intricate 
economic  problems,  of  which  the  student  can  obtain  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge. 

2.  The  lack  of  sincere  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
debater,  as  he  is  often  forced  to  advocate  a  policy  in  which  he 
does  not  believe. 

3.  The  spirit  of  win-at-any-cost  which  enters  into  the 
conduct  of  the  debate  itself,  the  reliance  on  "  trick  plays  "  and 
quibbles  instead  of  on  the  principles  of  argumentation. 

4.  The  uncertainty  of  victory  owing  to  decisions  of  judges 
susceptible  to  prejudice  or  favoritism. 

5.  The  undue  dependence  of  the  debaters  on  their  coaches. 
In  the  face  of  these  criticisms  it  is  pertinent  to  examine 

the  debating  situation  at  Andover,  to  see  if  abuses  exist,  and, 
if  so,  how  they  may  be  remedied. 

For  six  years  we  have  held  joint  debates  with  Exeter  on 
the  following  questions: 

1906  —  Interscholastic  Football. 

1907  —  Trade  Unions. 

1908  —  National  Forest  Reserves. 

1909  —  Direct  Primaries. 
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1910  —  Election  of  Senators  by  Popular  Vote. 

191 1  —  Fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Five  of  these  questions  have  certainly  been  intricate 
economic  problems,  but  why  should  their  selection  be  criticised  ? 
Is  it  not  an  advantage  for  a  student  to  obtain  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  weighty  problems  which  puzzle  statesmen,  to 
weigh  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  see  for  himself  that  the  prob- 
lems of  legislators  are  real  ?  Are  not  such  topics  more  dignified 
at  least  than  the  suggested  question  for  debate :  "  Did  Lady 
Macbeth  really  faint?" 

Secondly,  the  convictions  of  the  average  student  on  a  public 
question  are  rarely  already  formed.  He  is  in  a  receptive  mood 
and  studies  the  question  with  a  desire  for  more  information. 
The  motto  of  Forum,  "  Mehr  Licht/'  illustrates  this  idea.  Last 
year  two  students  at  Andover  were  sure  after  the  preliminary 
debate  that  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  neutralized;  after 
being  forced  to  work  on  the  second  team,  they  were  just  as  cer- 
tain the  Canal  ought  to  be  fortified.  The  study  of  both  sides  of 
any  question  is  bound  to  make  the  student  broad-minded ;  it  trains 
him  to  a  judicial  attitude  in  his  reading  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals. 

As  to  the  spirit  of  quibbling  and  winning-at-any-cost,  this 
practice  has  never  entered  into  the  Andover-Exeter  debates.  Both 
sides  have  repeatedly  ignored  chances  to  use  some  strained  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  to  win  an  advantage.  The  debates  have 
been  won  and  lost  by  balance  of  valid  arguments. 

The  question  of  judges  has  never  affected  the  decision  of 
an  Andover-Exeter  debate.  It  has  been  difficult  to  secure  com- 
petent judges  who  are  available,  but  both  schools  have  tried  to 
secure  and  have  secured  men  who  have  decided  according  to  the 
arguments  presented. 

The  question  of  coaching  may  be  open  to  criticism'.  All 
actual  work  of  drawing  up  briefs,  and  writing  the  final  argu- 
ments should  be  done  by  the  debaters  themselves,  but  the  coach 
may  with  propriety  give  suggestions  as  to  sources  of  information, 
criticise  the  logic  of  arguments,  and  when  the  final  speeches  art 
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drafted  train  the  speakers  to  a  forceful,  pleasing  delivery.  The 
argument  of  analogy  advanced  that  the  "  athlete  himself  and  not 
the  coach  runs  the  hundred-yard  dash  "  is  not  conclusive.  The 
athlete  who  breaks  the  tape  in  ten  seconds  flat  deserves  great 
credit,  but  may  thank  his  coach  for  clipping  the  fifth.  In  debat- 
ing likewise,  it  is  the  debater  whose  power,  mental  and  not 
physical,  is  put  to  the  supreme  test,  although  he  may  have  prof- 
ited by  suggestions.  To  sum  up,  inter  scholastic  debating  may 
in  some  schools  be  subject  to  abuses,  but  the  Andover-Exeter 
debates  are  free  from  objectionable  features.  Interscholastic 
debating  at  Andover  offers  a  chance  to  every  student  to  develop 
his  power  as  a  public  speaker,  to  broaden  his  views  on  public 
questions,  to  acquire  a  judicial  attitude  of  mind. 

The  best  training  for  interscholastic  debating  is  to  be  found 
in  interscholastic  debates.  The  Philomath ean  Society  and  Forum 
offer  exceptional  advantages  to  the  student  who  seriously  wishes 
to  learn  the  "  Art  of  Speaking  "  as  intended  by  the  founders  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

G.   W.   HlNMAN,  '94 


©If*  Sfareat  Sanger 


XCEPT  for  the  noisy  coughing  of  the  old  sawmill, 
nothing  disturbed  the  calm  September  atmosphere 
of  Itaska  Lake.  On  one  side  of  this  placid  little 
body  of  water,  the  one  opposite  the  mill,  stood  a 
small  hut,  well  back  from  the  lake,  and  almost 


hidden  from  view  by  the  grove  of  tall  pines  which  partially 
surrounded  it.  The  odor  of  cooking  viands  heralded  the  approach 
of  the  dinner  hour. 

The  whistle  at  the  mill  blew  long  and  shrill.  The  woman 
laboriously  bending  over  the  oven  rose  slowly  and  stepped  to 
the  door. 

"  Jo !  O  Jo !  "  she  called,  one  red  hand  held  up  to  her 
mouth,  the  other  clinging  to  the  small  of  her  back,  for,  as 
Mother  Russel  was  wont  to  complain,  "  the  rheumatiz  had  set  in 
a'mighty  early  this  year." 

Receiving  no  reply  to  her  first  effort,  she  essayed  again. 

"  Jo  Russel,  don't  you  hear  me  a-callin'  ?  " 

This  time  her  labor  was  rewarded,  for  a  clear,  sweet  voice 
answered,  "  Comin',  mother,"  and  a  slim,  boyish  form,  clad  in 
a  blue  flannel  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  and  a  coarse  black  skirt, 
appeared  from  amid  the  dense  gloom  of  the  pines,  bearing  a 
brimming  milk  pail  and  some  late  autumn  flowers. 

"  'Bout  time  you  were  comm',"  grumbled  the  mother,  who 
had  once  more  undertaken  her  culinary  duties.  "  Your  pap  will 
be  home  in  about  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail,  and  the  table  ain't 
set  yet." 

The  girl  carefully  deposited  her  pail  in  a  corner  and  then 
tip-toed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where,  on  a  rude 
cot,  a  girl,  apparently  some  years  older,  was  lying. 

"  iFeelin'  better,  hon  ?  "  softly  queried  Jo,  laying  the  fragrant 
forest  flowers  on  the  clasped  hands  of  the  invalid. 

"  Thank  you,  Jo,  I  feel  a  thousand  times  better,  and  if  I 
did  not,  these  flowers  would  make  me.    Oh  !  how  I  love  the 
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smell  of  the  woods!  I  bet  I  can  tell  you  just  where  you  got 
these;  near  Basset's  Creek,  now,  wasn't  it?"  and  as  Jo  eagerly 
nodded,  she  burst  into  a  gay,  pleased  laugh. 

The  mother's  eye  softened  as  she  watched  the  two,  but  she 
quickly  resumed  her  work  upon  hearing  her  husband's  voice 
without. 

Jo  ran  quickly  to  the  window  to  see  to  whom  her  father 
was  speaking. 

"  Gee,  't's  a  stranger,  sis,  and  all  dressed  up,  too !  Gosh 
all  fish-hooks!  He's  comin'  right  in,"  and  quickly  jumping 
down  from  the  bench  which  she  had  mounted  in  her  excitement 
in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view,  she  landed  in  a  huddle  on  the 
floor,  just  as  her  father  ushered  the  stranger  in.  Jo  tried  to 
rise,  but  found  herself  caught  somewhere  and  remained  seated. 

"  Right  this  way,  stranger,"  said  the  lord  of  all  he  surveyed. 
"  The  wife'll  give  ye  somethin'  to  warm  ye  up ;  a  walk  from 
Bell's  at  this  time  of  year  usually  whets  young  blood's  appetite. 
It  uster  me,  I  know.  Hey  you,  Jo,  get  a  hustle  on  you  and  lay 
another  place." 

Jo  started  to  rise,  but  refrained  from  all  further  efforts  in 
that  line  upon  hearing  an  ominous  ripping  sound. 

•Her  father,  in  the  meantime,  was  introducing  the  man  to 
his  family.  "  Mr.  Keating.  I  want  you  to  meet  my  wife.  This 
is  the  man,  Sarah,  that  Bell  sent  me  for  pointers."  A  glance 
passed  between  husband  and  wife,  then  the  former  continued, 
"  And  this,  Mr.  Keating,  is  my  daughter,  Alice.  You'll  have  to 
excuse  her,  sir;  she's  been  feelin'  under  the  weather  for  quite  a 
spell  now.  That  over  there  is  Jo  —  well,  what  in  tarnation  ails 
the  girl?  "  Poor  Jo  was  vainly  trying  to  catch  her  mother's  eye. 
Keating,  laughingly  crossed  the  floor  and  took  the  slender  tanned 
palm  that  the  furiously  blushing  girl  held  out  to  him. 

"  Now,  Jo,  no  monkey  shines,"  admonished  her  father.  "  Get 
right  up  off'n  that  floor  and  place  a  chair  for  Mr.  Keating."  Jo, 
in  desperation,  pointed  a  shaking  finger  in  the  direction  of  the 

window  and  cried,  "  Oh,  look !  Look  at  the  the  pretty  blue 

elephant."    All  heads  were  immediately  turned  in  the  direction 
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indicated.  There  was  sharp  rip,  a  rush,  the  slamming  of  a  door, 
then  silence.  Keating  laughed  heartily  with  the  women,  while 
old  man  Russel  scratched  his  grey  head  in  a  puzzled  manner,  and 
said  something  about  "  highsterics." 

"  I  hope  your  illness  is  nothing  serious,  Miss  Russel,"  said 
Keating,  who  had  scarcely  given  the  figure  on  the  couch  any 
attention. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  Mr.  Keating,  really.  A  mere 
cold  on  the  chest.  I  hope  to  be  on  my  feet  and  about  by  to- 
morrow." 

At  the  sound  of  her  well  modulated  voice,  Keating  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  girl  possessed  an  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness and  beauty.  He  had  the  grace  to  blush  for  his  patronizing 
air.  The  old  man  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  youth's 
embarrassment.  "  Yep,"  he  chuckled  over  his  pipe,  "  Allie  has 
been  to  school  in  the  East  for  two  years."  Both  the  girl  and 
Keating  were  red,  now. 

Mother  Russel  just  then  announced  dinner.  As  they  were 
sitting  down  to  the  table,  Jo  came  in,  blushing  and  frowning  to 
hide  the  tears  of  vexation  which  welled  in  her  eyes.  Even  the 
good-natured  jests  of  her  family  did  not  restore  her  equanimity. 
Strange  to  say,  she  vented  most  of  her  wrath  on  Keating  who 
wondered  greatly  at  the  scowl  which  always  encountered  his 
sallies.  However,  the  men  soon  became  engrossed  in  the  lumber 
question,  and  girls  and  scowls  were  completely  forgotten.  Keat- 
ing was  settling  down  to  business. 

******* 

After  dinner  had  been  cleared  away  and  the  invalid  put  to 
bed  in  her  room,  from  which  her  racking  cough  could  be  heard 
from  time  to  time,  Jo  and  her  mother  departed  for  Grand  Prix 
to  make  their  purchases  for  the  morrow,  which  was  Sunday.  The 
two  men  sat  before  the  hearth  with  their  pipes,  taking  mental 
stock  of  one  another;  both  seemed  favorably  impressed.  Russel 
saw  before  him  a  well  developed  youth  in  his  early  twenties, 
sandy  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  wiry  frame.  No  one  had  ever  accused 
Cyril  Keating  of  being  handsome.    Yet  there  was  something 
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about  his  honest  eyes  and  firm  mouth  that  almost  invariably  at- 
tracted. Cyril  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  well  advanced  in 
years,  with  iron  gray  hair,  ruddy  face,  and  tobacco-stained  beard. 
There  lurked  in  those  steel  gray  eyes,  however,  a  humorous 
twinkle,  and  in  his  ungainly  figure  a  comical  clumsiness.  Cyril 
had  felt  from  the  first  that  he  could  trust  this  man. 

He  smoked  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Then,  clearing  his 
throat,  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Russel,  that  I  am  here 
to  represent  the  Government  in  this  big  timber  steal  that  seems 
to  have  been  in  progress  these  last  two  months.  The  governor 
has  been  convinced  that  there  are  larger  interests  behind  this  than 
the  mere  petty  thefts  of  the  small  mill  owners.  You  would  oblige 
me  very  much  if  you  would  tell  me  all  you  know  concerning  the 
matter.  While  I  am  here  in  an  official  capacity,  my  mission  is 
secret  and  my  position  is  to  be  that  of  forest-ranger.  I  can  de- 
pend on  you  not  to  say  anything  of  my  ulterior  motives,  can  I 
not?" 

Russel  nodded  gravely  over  his  pipe,  carefully  shaking  the 
ashes  from  it  before  replying.  "  Well,  Keating,  my  position  here 
ain't  exactly  one  to  be  envied,  but  since  I've  stuck  my  fingers  in 
the  pie,  I  might  as  well  eat  it.  I  don't  believe  ye  know  that  it 
was  me  who  wrote  the  governor  'bout  this  rotten  business.  I  also 
recommended  a  change  in  forest-rangers,  for  it  'pears  to  me  that 
Harvey 's  been  winkin'  his  eye  at  the  whole  matter.  I've  repeat- 
edly been  'proach'd  by  the  combine  and  have  as  many  times  re- 
fused to  join  'em.  Just  yesterday  I  was  threatened,  but  I  will  not 
act  according  to  their  wishes.  As  one  of  the  small  independent 
mill  owners,  Keating,  I  say  that  I'm  good  and  tired  of  all  this 
dirtiness.  I'm  with  you  in  your  work  and  '11  help  you  all  I  can. 
But  you'll  have  to  go  slow.  It's  my  guess  that  the  Fortune  con- 
cern down  the  river  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  shebang,  and  if  I 
was  you,  I'd  keep  my  spotters  on  Callahan  afore  all  others.  He's 
a  slippery  devil,  is  Callahan.  Please  don't  give  my  name  in  any 
connection.  You  see,  Harvey  is  a  nephew  of  this  Callahan,  and 
he  wants  to  marry  Allie.  John  Harvey  may  be  all  right  as  men 
go,  but  he  ain't  straight,  and  nothing  is  too  good  for  our  Allie." 
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The  men  smoked  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  the  younger 
spoke  as  he  rose,  "  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
advice  and  I  shall  follow  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  agree 
with  you,  Callahan  and  Harvey  are  the  men  to  watch.  I'm 
going  to  look  over  the  ground  to-morrow  morning  and  shall  let 
you  know  if  anything  of  importance  is  discovered.  For  the 
present,  I  remain  at  the  hotel,  but  expect  to  move  into  the  cabin 
on  Pine  Knob  in  about  a  week.  Good-night."  And  promising 
to  return  for  dinner  on  the  morrow,  Cyril  betook  himself  to 
Grand  Prix,  well  satisfied  with  his  task,  the  world,  and  life  in 
general. 

He  met,  on  the  path  through  the  woods,  Mother  Russel  and 
Jo  returning  from  the  village.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
young  man  whom  they  introduced  to  Cyril  as  Mr.  Harvey. 
Keating  was  rather  surprised,  for  the  man  before  him  seemed 
far  different  than  the  man  whom  he  had  expected  to  meet;  he 
wondered  if  old  man  Russel  wasn't  a  little  prejudiced. 

Harvey,  excusing  himself  to  the  ladies,  volunteered  to 
return  to  the  village  with  Keating.  On  the  way  he  made  of  him- 
self a  very  pleasant  companion.  But  Keating,  quite  on  the  alert, 
thought  he  overdid  himself  in  his  efforts  to  assure  the  other 
that  there  was  no  hard  feeling  in  regard  to  the  position  as 
forest-ranger;  his  uncle  had  wanted  him  to  change  for  some 
time  back.  This  put  Keating  on  his  guard,  and  while  his  out- 
ward appearance  changed  not  the  slightest,  he  was  careful  to 
say  nothing  that  would  give  the  other  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
purpose. 

They  parted  at  the  hotel,  Keating  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  room,  Harvey  going  to  the  Pine  Needle  where  he  had 
an  appointment  with  a  friend. 

****** 

Keating  was  indignant  the  next  day,  when,  iat  Russel's,  he 
told  of  the  immense  swarth  cut  in  the  government  reserves.  He 
complained  of  and  lamented  such  men,  so  selfish  and  near- 
sighted as  not  to  perceive  the  great  benefits  to  posterity  that  the 
forest  reserve  policy  of  the  government  would  bring  about.  His 
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tongue  ran  into  unaccustomed  eloquence  as  he  thought  of  the 
shame.  Old  man  Russel  was  an  appreciative  listener,  but  he 
urged  the  young  man  to  "  go  slow."  "  The  only  way  to  ketch 
a  fox,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  a  fox  for  the  time  being.  Watch  his 
moves  and  act  accordingly.'' 

In  the  afternoon,  old  man  and  mother  Russel  drove  over  to 
the  Bell's,  leaving  Keating  in  charge  of  the  two  girls.  All  traces 
of  enmity  between  Jo  and  Cyril  had  disappeared,  and  they  were 
now  the  best  of  friends.  Keating  felt  himself  inexplicably  drawn 
also  by  the  pretty,  wan  face  of  the  invalid.  They  talked  of  every 
topic  under  the  sun,  the  youth  watching  every  play  of  light  on  the 
features  before  him,  and  every  time  a  cough  racked  that  slender 
frame  he  could  feel  the  quiver  of  it  within  his  heart.  He  did  not 
try  to  understand;  he  only  knew  that  in  this  girl's  presence  he 
was  exquisitely  happy. 

Jo  was  standing  with  her  nose  flattened  against  the  window 
pane  and1  singing  to  the  unappreciative  glass.  Still  singing, 
"  Here  comes  Jack  Harvey." 

Cyril  felt  a  pang  as  he  noted  the  glad  look  of  expectancy 
that  came  into  the  invalid's  eyes.  Was  the  girl  in  love  with 
that  fellow  ?  Harvey  entered,  greeted  Keating  civilly,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  kiss  Jo,  receiving  a  hearty  box  in  the  ears  for  his 
trouble.  He  did  kiss  Allie,  however,  and  Keating  was  now  willing 
to  believe  anything  that  Russel  or  anybody  else  would  say  about 
the  ex-ranger ;  how  he  would  like  to  throttle  him. 

Jo  said  that  she  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  see  a 
girl  friend,  and  Keating,  to  whom  the  room,  since  Harvey's 
appearance,  had  become  distasteful,  volunteered  to  accompany 
her  as  far  as  the  hotel. 

On  the  way  through  the  woods,  Jo  glanced  amusedly  from 
time  to  time,  at  her  moody  companion.  As  he  was  taking  his 
leave,  she  stood  up  on  tip-toes,  pulled  his  ear  down  to  her  mouth 
and  whispered,  "  I  hate  Jack  Harvey."  Before  the  much 
surprised  man  could  reply,  she  was  off  like  an  arrow. 

The  next  morning,  old  man  Russel  drove  up  to  the  hotel 
and  informed  Keating  that  he  had  an  extra  room  in  the  cottage, 
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which  was  entirely  at  his  disposal  until  he  had  fitted  up  his  own 
cabin.  Needless  to  say,  Cyril  did  not  require  much  urging.  In 
the  pleasant  weeks  that  followed,  he  became  like  a  brother  to 
the  two  girls.  Jo  accompanied  him  on  all  his  walks  through  the 
woods  and  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  listeners  when  he  related 
some  droll  incident,  or  read  from  Kipling.  Yet  the  struggle 
was  going  on  down  in  Keating' s  heart;  Allie' s  cough  at  night 
kept  him  from  sleeping. 

He  returned,  one  night,  completely  tired  out  from  fighting 
forest  fires  on  the  range  beyond  Grand  Prix.  He  retired  im- 
mediately after  he  had  eaten,  and  slept  like  a  log.  Towards  ten 
o'clock,  he  was  awakened  by  a  knocking  at  his  door.   It  was  Jo. 

"  I  don't  believe  Allie  is  as  well,  Cyril,  and  I'm  getting 
worried.  She  asks  repeatedly  for  Jack.  Mother  and  dad  don't 
like  to  leave  her.  It's  a  shame  to  ask  it  of  you  after  you  have 
worked  so  hard  all  day,  but  won't  you  go  look  for  Jack?  Tell 
him  Allie  wants  him. 

In  a  few  seconds,  Keating  was  struggling  into  his  overcoat 
—  a  fine  snow  was  falling  —  and,  whispering  a  few  words  to  the 
frightened  Jo,  was  speeding  down  the  path  to  the  village. 

He  went  first  to  Harvey's  house,  but  learned  from  the 
Indian  there  that  his  master  was  at  the  Pine  Needle.  Hither 
he  directed  his  steps  and  walked  into  the  bar-room.  No  Harvey 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  crowd  about  the  bar.  He  inquired  from 
the  bar-keeper  and  found  that  Harvey  was  with  another  man 
in  the  private  room.  Without  ceremony,  he  pushed  open  the 
door  and  stepped  in.  Two  men,  Callahan  and  another  who  had 
his  storm  coat  turned  up  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  were  trying  to 
impress  something  on  the  whiskey-sodden  brain  of  Jack  Harvey. 

Said  Callahan,  on  catching  sight  of  Cyril,  "  What  the  

are  you  doing  here  ?  "  But  Keating  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  him;  Harvey  wtas  the  man  he  wanted.  He  stepped  up 
to  him  and  laying  his  hand  forcibly  on  his  shoulder  said,  "  Come 
with  me,  Harvey."  Harvey  did  not  move  —  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  hear.  Callahan  started  to  interfere,  but  quailed  at 
the  look  in  the  other's  eye.    Keating  pulled  Harvey  to  his  feet. 
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"  Allie  Russel  is  dying,"  he  whispered,  "  and  wants  you."  "  Let 
her  die,"  hiccoughed  Harvey,  lurching  towards  the  decanter  on 
the  table.  Without  a  word  Cyril  grabbed  the  drunken  wretch 
by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  through  the  door  into  the  bar- 
room. Callahan  followed  them,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  This  man  is  a  spy!  " 

"  A  spy? "  echoed  the  crowd. 

For  one  moment  Keating  stood  gazing  about  the  ring  of 
threatening  faces.  "  Men,  I  am  no  spy.  At  present  I'm  forest- 
ranger  of  this  county,  and  woe  to  him  who  interferes  with  my 
authority.  For  the  benefit  of  seme  I  will  say  that  I've  been 
authorized  by  the  governor  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  rotten 
timber  steal,  and  God  pity  those,  poor  or  rich,  whom  I  find  guilty. 
I  believe  that's  all;  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  good  evening."  And 
still  dragging  Harvey  by  his  coat  collar,  he  marched  out  into 
the  night. 

Harold  R.  Kaufman,  '12 


(To  be  continued} 


(Awarded  second  prize,  Potter  Contest,  June,  191 1.) 


CATTERED  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  one  of 
the  most  bleak  and  inhospitable  coasts  in  the 
world,  thirty  thousand  forgotten  souls,  the  fisher- 
folk  of  Labrador,  for  the  most  part  Eskimo,  but 
intermingled  here  and  there  a  few  English- 
speaking  people,  were  in  a  condition  which  is  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  describe.  Worn  out  with  privation 
and  starvation,  ravaged  with  disease,  in  the  power  of  evil 
traders,  who  ministered  to  their  vices,  preyed  upon  their  sim- 
plicity, and  kept  diem  in  a  state  of  debt  which  was  virtually  a 
system  of  slavery,  they  were  rapidly  sinking  into  a  pitiful 
condition. 

As  if  divinely  called  for  the  salvation  of  these  people,  there 
came  to  Labrador  one  of  "  nature's  noblemen,"  a  man  destined 
to  lift  these  poor  illiterate  people  out  of  the  most  extreme 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  animate  them  with  the  impulse  for 
a  healthier,,  more  comfortable,  and  better  life  than  had  hitherto 
ever  been  known  to  ithem.  This  man,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  a 
surgeon  of  wonderful  ability,  wealthy,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  England,  gave  up  a  life  of 
ease  and  luxury  in  order  to  use  his  profession  for  the  best 
interests  of  these  downtrodden  people,  and  to  practise  the 
religion  of  Christ  among  them. 

During  his  first  three  months  in  Labrador,  Dr.  Grenfell 
attended  nine  hundred  patients.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
he  suffered  incredible  hardships  and  performed  heroic  deeds. 
One  day  a  message  came  to.  him  that  a  woman  was  dying  twenty 
miles  away  at  "  Battle  Harbor."  He  could  not  go  overland,  for 
in  winter  Labrador  is  a  trackless  waste  of  ice  and  snow.  Starva- 
tion hovers  over  it  and  often  claims  the  Indian  to  whom  the 
topography  of  the  country  is  familiar.  While  the  doctor  was 
preparing  to  go  by  sea,  a  great  storm  began.  Even  the  coast 
steamers  had  to  put  into  harbor,  and  people  begged  of  him  not 
to  go.    Old  skippers,  veterans  of  many  terrible  storms,  shook 
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their  heads  and  said  no  ship  could  live  in  such  a  sea,  but  the 
doctor  said,  "  I  must  go.  A  patient  needs  medical  aid."  The 
waves  were  mountains  high.  Icebergs  loomed  in  his  path,  and 
the  fog  was  midnight  black.  Nothing  daunted  by  any  of  these 
Obstacles,  he  sailed  out  into  the  inky  blackness  which  lay  before 
him.  He  narrowly  escaped  an  iceberg,  and  scraped  a  rock.  The 
water  scudded  across  the  deck  and  at  times  fairly  smothered 
the  ship,  but  at  midnight  in  a  disabled  condition,  it  crept  halt- 
ingly into  the  crooked  channel  of  "  Battle  Harbor."  And  what 
awaited  him  there?  A  woman  lying  on  a  cot  in  a  wretched 
hovel,  a  victim  of  fever.  If  she  had  not  received  aid,  she  would 
have  died  before  morning.  All  night  long  he  remained  at  her 
side,  ministering  to  her  wants.  When  he  left,,  she  was  out  of 
danger.  This  incident  is  characteristic  of  the  daily  deeds  of 
this  noble  man. 

Moved  with  admiration  of  these  fisherfolks'  bravery,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  love  of  the  sea,  Dr.  Grenfell  decided  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  help  and  teach  them.  Returning  from  Labrador 
year  after  year,  he  lectures  in  England  and  the  United  States 
to  obtain  aid  for  his  mission.  Thousands  of  people  flock  to  hear 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  man's  success  from  his  own  lips.  In 
his  clear,  straightforward  English,  he  tells  of  his  mission  and 
the  needs  of  his  people  in  that  land  of  his,  and  stirs  many  men 
to  the  realization  of  their  own  personal  responsibility  to  their 
less  fortunate  fellows. 

Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  ice  permits,  he  leaves  St. 
John's  Harbor,  Newfoundland,  and  from  then  until  well  into 
December,  when  winter  storms  make  navigation  impossible,  he 
sails  along  the  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  "  his  parish,"  carrying 
on  many  beneficent  activities  which  betoken  the  presence  of  love 
in  the  world  to  the  suffering  people  in  the  North. 

Starting  with  the  courage  to  do  small  things,  by  long- 
continued,  persevering  labor  —  the  labor  of  love  —  his  work 
gradually  grew  to  its  present  usefulness  and  magnitude.  His 
first  launch  soon  gave  way  to  a  larger  one,  and  one  after 
another  many  vessels  were  donated  by  men  interested  in  his 
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mission,  the  best  known  of  these  being  the  "  Strathcona."  With 
this  ship  built  expressly  for  his  needs,  he  is  able  to  visit  even 
the  most  isolated  parts  of  the  coast.  Hospital  succeeded 
hospital  until  now  he  has  five,  one  for  every  two  hundred  miles 
of  coast.  Other  kindred  souls,  among  them  many  graduates 
of  our  American  colleges,  offered  their  services  and  through 
their  aid  he  is  now  able  to  keep  his  hospitals  open  the  year  round. 
The  best  known  of  his  assistants  are  the  men  in  charge  of  his 
hospitals,  Dr.  McPherson  at  "  Battle  Harbor,"  Dr.  Stewart  at 
"  St.  Anthony,"  Dr.  Hare  at  "  Harrington,"  and  Dr.  Simpson 
at  "  Indian  Harbor." 

Dr.  Grenfell  has  had  wonderful  success  as  a  missionary, 
for  he  has  followed  out  the  idea  that  the  best  way  to  commend 
the  gospel  to  a  man  who  is  hungry  and  unable  to  support  his 
family  is  to  help  him  in  his  struggle  for  existence,  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  get  fair  returns  for  his  labor.  Working  along  this 
line,  his  practical  mind  and  unconquerable  will  have  accomplished 
wonders.  In  order  to  break  the  absolute  control  of  the  traders, 
and  thus  do  away  with  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty, 
he  opened  cooperative  stores  where  the  people  might  obtain 
supplies  in  exchange  for  their  fish.  He  established  trading- 
posts,  lumber  mills,  shipyards  and  other  industrial  enterprises 
in  order  that  the  people  might  have  work  when  the  fishing 
season  was  over. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  people  of  Labrador  love  and 
reverence  this  man?  Neither  wind,  nor  ice,  nor  fog,  nor  even 
all  three  combined  can  keep  the  doctor's  ship  in  harbor  when 
there  comes  an  appeal  for  help.  It  would  seem  as  if  his  heart 
had  never  known  the  throb  of  fear.  While  sailing  along  the 
coast  on  deeds  of  mercy,  his  ship  has  been  capsized,  driven  on 
the  rocks,  blown  out  to  sea,  and  finally  wrecked  beyond  repair ; 
but,  filled  with  the  simple  and  splendid  faith  that  the  work  he 
is  doing  is  God's  work,  he  goes  about  in  storm  and  sunshine, 
summer  and  winter  weather,  doing  good. 

Although  people  call  him  a  missionary,  he  is  really  the 
builder  of  an  empire,  for  he  has  changed  the  whole  civilization 
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of  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  He  is  building 
an  empire  not,  however,  on  conquest  or  gold,  but  on  the  divine 
qualities  of  justice,  mercy,  and  reverence.  He  has  wrought  a 
double  miracle  there,  for  while  helping  the  people  in  their  daily 
lives  by  deeds  of  love  and  kindness,  he  has  not  neglected  to  tell 
them  of  the  "  Message  of  Love,"  as  he  calls  it.  These  poor 
fisher  folk,  hearing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  for  the  first  time  from 
him  who  is  at  once  their  physician,  teacher,  judge,  and  leader, 
in  a  sense  their  all,  wept  for  joy,  and  the  Gospel  —  the  Gospel 
of  love,  of  hope,  of  immortality  —  has  fallen  "  like  a  gentle  rain 
from  heaven  "  to  nourish  their  starving  souls. 

Dr.  Gr  en  fell  is  a  man,  genuine,  simple,  vigorous,  and 
masterful,  who  is  helping  these  poor  people  in  Christ's  name 
and  in  Christ's  way.  His  work  amongst  the  people  of  Labrador 
has  made  them  a  healthier,  more  intelligent,  more  hopeful, 
happier,  and  better  people.  He  is  indeed  an  Apostle  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  he  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  interests 
of  God.  His  own  private  fortune,  the  royalties  from  his  books 
and  other  writings,  the  profits  from  his  lectures  —  the  best  of 
his  mind  and  his  body  —  he  gives  all  to  his  mission.  His 
example  will  shine  through  the  coming  years,  for  he  labors  not 
for  self  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  love  of  God,  which  includes 
the  love  of  humanity.  To  be  in  Labrador  is  to  him,  as  he  has 
said,  "  the  joy  of  the  opportunity  of  service."  The  work  he  is 
doing  there  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  vital  applications 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  human  needs  that  modern  times  has 
seen,  for  he  has  been  striving  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  apply 
the  golden  rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you." 

A.  M.  Lucey,  'ii 


HE  winged  sounds  of  sunlit  sails, 

The  racing  of  the  panting  foam, 

The  murmuring  moan  of  summer  gales, 
Low- singing  to  the  drifting  cloud, 
Sweeter  for  longings  unallowed, — 

And  green  seas  heaving  slowly  home! 

I 

O  Bark  of  pleasant  hours, 

Ere  the  twilight's  fall,, 

Prisoning  by  its  powers 

All  bright  Nature's  call, 

O'er  the  undulating 

Of  the  smooth,  green  sea 

Bear  me,  ever  aiding 

When  these  eyes  are  fading,' — 

Bear  a  willing  thrall 

To  thy  soul  so  free. 

O'er  the  darksome  ocean, 

Spirit  of  the  wave, 

On  thy  strong  emotion 

Bear  me  to  the  grave, 

Framing  lines  of  mirth, 

Singing  swift  devotion, 

.While  the  glowing  earth 

Reddens  from  its  sorrows 

To  thy  keen-tipt  arrows, 

As  a  breast  that  quivers, 

Pierced  and  bleeding  rivers, 

While  the  life-spot  narrows, 

And  great  Jove  delivers. 
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II 

Bear  me,  O  Goddess,  past  the  seas 

Where  in  his  home  beneath  the  crag 
Hoar  Aeolus  lifts  the  lightning's  jag, 
And  soothes  the  winds  to  ill-felt  ease  — 
To  where  the  hollow  olive  trees 
Spread  coolest  shade  about  their  fountain; 
Where  the  sovereign-seated  mountain 
Gives  fair  glimpse^  of  garden  grove, 
'Mong  whose  mazes  swallows  rove ; 

Where  the  winds  glide  thro'  the  wood; 
Where  the  whispering  sigh  of  love, 
In  white-mantled  maidenhood, 
Speaks  as  scarcely  mortal  could. 
There,  O  hoary  slopes  that  run 
To  the  sea  from  Helicon, 
Where  fair  Corinth's  smiling  main- 
Melting  with  the  light  is  lain, — 
Bid  your  banished  voices  thrill, 
Starting  from  the  hoary  hill, 
Voices  sweet  and  sweetly  clearer 
Down  the  mountain  moving  nearer, 
Till  those  "  heroes  half  divine  " 
In  their  trailing  phalanx-line 
Pour  upon  the  Grecian  plain, 
Shouting  their  barbaric  bane. 
As  from  swiftly  swollen  stream 
Valleys  are  engulfed  anon, 
So  the  slopes  of  Helicon 
With  their  burnished  helms  now  gleam, 
Flashing  up  the  sun's  last  beam. 

Ill 

And  thou  whose  sanctuary  lies 
Close  beneath  the  purple  skies, 
Guarded  by  thy  charioteer, — 
Parnassus  or  Apollo,  hear! 
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In  that  cleft  of  crags  a-slant, 

Where  the  earth's  thick  heart  doth  pant, 

Throbbing  through  the  mountain  side, 

Has  that  quivering  fountain  dried? 

Have  those  echoes  ceased  to  boom 

Through  that  gorge  of  dismal  gloom, 

Shuddering  where  the  rocks  divide 

Down  each  dislocated  side? 

Death's  pale  visage,  gaunt  and  hollow, 

Has  it  breathed  on  thee,  Apollo,, 

Turned  that  tortured  face  of  woe 

White  as  marble,  white  as  snow? 

Pale  above  Parnassus'  peak, 

Parnassus  or  Apollo,  speak! 

Does  the  immortal  soul  look  down 

Far  from  Delphi's  snowy  crown, 

Flushed  with  life  and  rosy  morn, 

Breathing  on  each  thing  of  scorn  ? 

—  Wake,  Apollo!  let  these  lips 

Utter  song  without  eclipse; 

The  utmost  rapture,  undefined,, 

Swell  to  ecstasy  the  wind, 

Till  the  labored,  aching  breast 

Cries  in  agony  for  rest; 

Bleak  upon  thy  Delphic  shore 

Let  the  billows  rage  and  roar; 

Let  the  lightnings  split  the  sky! 

God  of  glory !  be  thou  nigh ! 

In  thy  flashing  beauty  lies 

All  the  passion  and  the  prize ! 

Howard  Buck,  '12 


Y  step  was  light  as  I  walked  over  the  barren  moun- 
tain-side that  November  evening.  What  matter 
if  the  heather  had  lost  its  purple  ?  What  matter 
if  the  bracken  had  turned  to  a  rusty  brown,  or 
that  the  wind,  which  came  fitfully  down  from 
the  Pass  of  Awe,  moaned  as  it  crept  to  and  fro  among  the  ragged 
boulders.  It  was  good  to  be  in  the  Highlands  again,  to  feel  the 
breath  of  Ben  Cruachan  through  my  hair,  to  smell  the  keen 
northern  scents,  and  to  tread  upon  the  springy  peat-moss  once 
more.  The  sense  of  exhilaration  which  came  to  me  with  the  chill 
air  of  hill  and  moor-land  was  irresistible.  The  rising  storm  of 
snow  and  sleet  gave  me  little  cause  for  apprehension;  I  was 
already  far  up  the  mountain  and  would  have  ample  time  to  reach 
the  hut  of  my  comrade  of  former  years,  the  old  shepherd  Alan. 
So,  indeed,  I  thought,  yet  the  storm  descended  upon  me  with 
greater  suddenness  than  I  had  expected;  I  was  soon  obliged  to 
press  onward  swiftly,  for  the  sleet  bit  sharply  into  the  flesh  of 
my  face  and  hands ;  it  numbed  where  it  did  not  bring  the  blood ; 
it  formed  a  crust  upon  my  clothes,  and  my  ultimate  feeling  was 
one  of  intense  relief  when,  just  as  the  darkness  had  commenced 
to  close  in,  I  was  able  to  batter  my  freezing  knuckles  in  a  whole- 
souled  knock  upon  the  shepherd's  door. 

The  latch  clicked  immediately  and  old  Alan,  tall  and  power- 
ful, stood  in  the  open  door-way.  "  Strong  as  an  ox !"  the  hill- 
folk  used  to  say  of  him,  and  plainly  the  seasons  had  not  changed 
him  in  that  respect.  The  hearty  grip  of  his  knotted  hand  made 
my  heart  warm  as  little  else  could  have  done ;  the  good  old  Scot- 
tish words  slipped  from  his  tongue  with  the  same  easy  flow,  and 
his  bright  eye  was  bent  upon  me  with  the  same  hearty  affection 
as  of  old.  No,  he  was  not  changed,  and  yet  ....  and  yet  .... 
were  not  the  lines  about  his  mouth  set  in  a  more  determined,  nay 
in  even  a  harder  manner?  It  seemed  as  if  the  eye,  too,  held  some- 
thing of  a  fiercer,  yet  withal  a  sadder  light  than  in  the  former 
careless  days.  The  same  impression  was  brought  back  to  me, 
more  forcibly  still,  as  he  moved  about  the  room  preparing  a  simple 
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meal  and  I  sat  watching  him  from  a  stool  before  the  fire,  my 
hands  thrust  far  into  my  pockets  and  my  feet  stretched  out  to 
the  boisterous  flames  that  leaped  about  in  the  chimney-place  and 
sent  half-witted  shadows  flickering  in  foolish  confusion  over 
the  mud-plastered  walls,  the  bare  rafters,  and  the  well-packed 
thatch  of  the  hut.  He  had  always  been  a  terrible  man  when 
crossed  in  his  humor,,  and  one  who  held  in  reserve  a  stubborn 
temper.  He  feared  his  God,  respected  his  conscience,  and,  as 
long  as  he  kept  his  sterner  qualities  within  his  control,  I  was 
content  to  honor  him  for  the  possession  of  them. 

At  last  he  placed  in  my  hands  an  earthen  bowl  of  porridge, 
a  great  piece  of  rye  bread,  and,  when  he  had  added  a  new  log 
to  the  fire,  he  sat  down  in  the  ingle  opposite  me,  with  that  portion 
of  our  meal  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself.  We  talked  of 
many  things  when  we  had  done,  but  the  subject  to  which  he  re- 
turned most  often  was  that  of  my  own  youth. 

"  Ay,  it's  a  bonny  laddie  that  ye  were/'  he  said,  between 
blasts  of  the  storm.  "  Ye  winna  find  your  like  in  Scotland  now." 
His  tones  were  tender  and  the  lines  of  his  face  softened  a  bit. 

"  But  you  had  your  own  bairns,"  I  replied,  "  while  I  was 
but  a  poor,  worthless  lad  of  the  hills.  Come,  you  must  tell  me 
about  Robert  and  about  Malcolm." 

~"  Weel,"  he  said  slowly,  "  as  for  Malcolm  it's  a  muckle 
sad  tale.  He  was  for  marryin'  Mary  Duncan  frae  Braemore, 
an'  a  sair  unhappy  life  she  made  for  him!  She  turned  his  own 
bairns  against  him,  tellin'  'em  he  was  a  thief  an'  many  anither 
thing  beside ;  so  that  when  they  but  saw  him  comin'  they  would 
run  an'  hide  their  heads  in  their  mither's  skirts.  It  broke  his 
heart,  my  puir  laddie.  He  was  taken  with  the  fever  an*  the 
heather  was  growin'  above  him  within  the  year." 

"  And  the  lassies,  what  became  of  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  They  followed  him  that  winter." 

"  And  Mary?" 

The  fire  was  burning  very  low,  and  he  sat  looking  into  it 
for  a  few  minutes.  His  face  had  that  fierce  and  determined 
expression  which  had  perplexed  me  before. 
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"  And  Mary,  what  of  her  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  She  came  to  me  once  and  I  turned  her  out." 

We  sat  long  in  silence.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said.  The 
years  had  not  been  kind  to  my  friend,  and  I  feared  that  my 
expression  of  sympathy  or  regret  would  but  serve  to  deepen 
the  wound.  Of  a  sudden,  when  the  storm  was  raging  its  wildest, 
I  felt  sure  I  had  heard  a  knock,  but  so  lightly  had  it  sounded 
that  for  a  time  it  made  no  impression  upon  me.  When  it  came 
again,  I  rose  swiftly  and  started  toward  the  door. 

"  There  is  someone  outside !  "  I  said,  my  hand  upon  the 
latch.   In  an  instant  Alan  was  beside  me. 

"  Sit  you  down !  "  he  cried  hoarsely.  "  It's  no  affair  o' 
yours !  "  He  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  thrust  me  back  upon 
the  chair.  His  face  had  suddenly  become  so  changed  that  I 
hardly  knew  him. 

"  She's  had  her  warning,"  he  said,  his  mouth  twisting  and 
his  face  distorted  in  the  agony  of  his  emotion.  "  She  killed  my 
laddie !    She's  got  to  pay !  " 

"  Good  Lord,  man !  What  do  you  mean !  "  I  exclaimed, 
trying  to  rise  and  force  him  back. 

"  She  killed  my  laddie !  She's  got  to  pay !  "  he  cried  again 
with  the  same  tone  of  suffering  in  his  voice. 

Even  at  that  moment  I  did  not  comprehend.  Confused  and 
indignant,  I  opened  my  mouth  for  an  angry  reply;  then,  before 
I  could  utter  a  word,  the  whole  terrible  truth  broke  over  me. 

"  The  Lord  is  her  judge,  not  you !  "  I  cried,  wild  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  helplessness  in  the  hands  of  this  giant.  "  Back, 
man!  Let  me  by!"  and  I  threw  myself  upon  him  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  gain  the  door.  I  am  neither  a  coward  nor  a  weakling ; 
yet,  at  that  moment,  I  was  as  powerless  as  a  straw.  It  was  a 
short  struggle ;  I  was  thrown  violently  backward,  my  head  struck 
the  hearthstone,  and  I  lost  consciousness. 

It  was  morning  when  I  at  last  recovered  my  senses  com- 
pletely. For  some  minutes  I  was  unable  to  recall  where  I  lay ; 
the  events  of  the  night  remained  vague  and  indistinct  in  my 
mind.   Gradually  the  memory  of  my  walk  over  the  mountain  and 
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of  my  arrival  at  the  hut  returned.  I  got  unsteadily  to  my  feet 
and  looked  around  for  old  Alan,  but  he  was  not  in  the  room. 
Slowly  my  mind  became  clearer;  yet  something  which  I  could 
not  remember  hung  like  a  dreadful  shadow  over  it.  Then  the 
thought  of  the  storm  flashed  into  my  mind.  Was  it  that?  No, 
there  was  something  more.  I  stepped  to  the  door  and  opened 
it ;  around  me  boulders,  hillocks,  and  heather  lay  lost  in  one  vast, 
unbroken  sea  of  snow.  Unbroken?  Nay,  at  my  feet  something 
projected  above  it;  I  leaned  over,  my  suddenly  trembling  hands 
touched  a  bit  of  frozen  garment,  a  stiff,  cold  hand,  and  —  / 
remembered. 

David  Perrault,  '13 


interim 

I  dreamed,  and  lived  again  with  her 
Who'd  shared  life's  best  with  me. 

She  smiled,  and  reached  her  hand,  and  said, 
"  Soon,  dear,  again  with  thee !  " 

I  laid  my  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  told  her  of  the  tears, 
The  yearning  and  the  loneliness 

Of  all  the  years. 

We  spoke  at  length  of  olden  time,, 

And  then  I  told  with  pride, 
In  search  of  her  approving  word, 

How  I  had  tried — 

Had  tried  to  bear  my  loss  and  live, 

The  weary  years  gone  by; 
"  Anon !  "  she  said,  "  To  part  to  learn 

Is  not  to  die!" 

Robert  W.  Morse,  '13 


Sty*  Httknaton 


EORGE  Morse,  open  the  door!  I  placed  the  key 
in  your  right  hand  to  open  the  door  at  twenty- 
four  o'clock.  Let  me  into  the  dining-room  to  get 
my  patent  leather  shoes  and  fourteen-inch  woollen 
socks.  Ha!  Ha!  I  made  those  myself.  Yes!  I 
did.  Yes !  Gobbo  disintegrated  them.  I  placed  sixty- four 
carbolic  crystals  upon  his  back,  and  I'll  put  sixty  more  on,  too. 
He's  in  the  boiling  blazing  cage  now.  George  Morse,  open  the 
door!  Gobbo  disintegrated  the  great  toe  on  my  left  foot,  but 
he's  in  the  boiling,  blazing  cage  now.  Who  is  Gobbo?  Why, 
Ha !  Ha !  There  are  one  hundred  thousand  of  them.  Their 
names  all  end  in  "  o."  They  all  built  twelve  twelve-story  build- 
ings on  an  island.  George  Morse,  open  the  door,  it's  twenty-four 
o'clock.  This  is  the  first  day  of  the  first  year.  I  say  open  the 
door." 

As  I  stood  listening  to  this  foolish  rambling  and  looked  at 
the  man  attired  so  shabbily,  standing  before  the  closed  door, 
I  wondered  where  I  was  and  how  I  got  there.  Walking  up  to 
the  man  I  said,  "  Why  don't  you  go  through  ? "  and  tried  to 
lead  him  to  the  door,  but  he  only  pushed  me  away  angrily  and 
walked  off.  Just  them  a  uniformed  youth  rushed  up  and  told 
me  to  "  cut  it  out."  How  strangely  everyone  acted !  My 
wonder  was  aroused  and  I  tried  the  door,  but  it  was  locked. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  strange  state  of  affairs.  Here  was  I  in  this 
unknown  place,  locked  in. 

I  ?  Who  was  I  ?  What  was  my  name  ?  I  came  from  — 
Where?  Where? 

Just  then  a  figure  which  seemed  familiar  came  up  and  I 
started  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  rushed  at  me  with  his  fists 
clenched  and  kept  me  jumping  lively  attempting  to  ward  off 
his  blows.  I  called  for  help,  but  no  one  seemed  to  notice. 
Gradually,  he  closed  in,  and  the  fight  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 
I  was  just  beginning  to  weaken  when  I  mustered  all  my  strength 
and  put  it  in  one  final  blowr.  I  hit  him  squarely  in  the  face  and 
sent  him  reeling  away.    This  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs,  to  be 
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attacked  in  such  a  fashion  and  not  aided.  Where  was  I  that  no 
one  seemed  to  care?  Yes,  where  was  If  That  was  the  question 
I  had  begun  to  think  of  before. 

My  mind  seemed  to  be  growing  clearer,  as  if  a  cloud  was 
being  lifted  from  it.  I  looked  around.  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
room  with  about  forty  other  men,  three  of  whom  wore  uniforms. 
The  latter  seemed  to  be  doing  a  lot  of  ordering  about.  I  turned 
and  looked  out  of  the  windows.  What  was  that  I  saw?  Bars 
on  the  windows  —  could  it  be  possible  ?  And  now  I  remembered 
that  the  door  was  locked..  What  could  it  all  mean? 

As  I  walked  up  to  make  inquiries  from  one  of  the  uniformed 
officials  —  for  such  they  seemed  —  I  heard  one  remark,  "  Here 
comes  the  '  Unknown.'  "  I  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  he 
laughed.    Just  then  he  spoke  to  another  man. 

"  Hello,  Robinson  Crusoe,  how  are  you  today  ?  " 

"  Oh,  fine,"  he  replied.  "  Say !  didn't  I  see  you  in  Quebec 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  raining  that  day,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"  That's  so !  That's  so !  I  remember  you  were  a  little 
fellow  climbing  the  rigging  of  a  steamship,  and  I  talked  to  you 
for  a  long  time." 

Pointing  to  me  the  official  asked,  "  Do  you  know  this 
fellow?" 

"  Oh,  yes.    I  shot  and  killed  him  in  the  Crimean  War." 
"  How  old  are  you  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tomorrow,  Ha ! 
Ha!  Say,  isn't  it  funny  you  don't  know  lots  of  things  you've 
done.  Do  you  remember  when  you  and  I,"  pointing  to  a  tree 
outside,  "  buried  knives  and  forks  in  that  tree?  No?  I  knew 
you  wouldn't.  But  I  do.  I  don't  suppose  you  remember  burying 
those  pots  and  pans  in  the  middle  of  that  road?  No?  I  didn't 
expect  you  would.  But  I  do.  I  always  do.  I  remember  every- 
thing. Say!  do  you  know  I'm  in  New  York  today?  Of  course 
you  don't.  Well,  I  am.  I'm  in  both  places  at  once.  It  takes 
an  awful  lot  of  strength  to  do  it.  That's  why  I'm  so  weak  just 
now.   I've  been  all  around  the  world.   Ha !  Ha !  " 

Could  it  be  true?   I  was  in  a  madhouse,  an  insane  asylum. 
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How  did  I  get  there?  I  must  get  out  somehow.  How  could 
I  do  it?  Why,  of  course,  I  could  ask  one  of  the  attendants  to 
let  me  out.  I  walked  up  to  one.  "  Will  you  open  the  door  and 
let  me  out?  "  I  asked.    "  I  want  to  go  home." 

He  just  laughed  at  me  and  said  to  another  attendant, 
"  Here's   another  wants  to  go  feed  his  chickens." 

I  went  and  tried  the  door  again,  but  it  was  still  locked. 
Perhaps  I  could  force  it.  Xo!  that  was  impossible.  I  looked 
around  and  saw  two  men  fixing  windows.  They  had  the 
windows  out,  and  near  them  lay  the  weights.  I  stole  up  behind 
them  and  took  one  of  these  latter,  slipping  it  in  my  pocket.  As 
I  walked  away,  I  was  seized  from  behind.  Some  one  was 
pinning  my  arms  to  my  side.  At  first  I  thought  I  had  been  seen 
taking  the  weight,  but  my  captor  suddenly  threw  me  down  with 
a  fiendish  laugh  and  ran  away.  I  got  up  and  slowly  walked 
about.  Suddenly  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  started  to  pour  out 
an  awful  jumble  of  words  in  my  ear. 

"  WTould  you  stick  it  out?  Would  you?  Say,  if  you  were 
me.  would  you  stick  it  out?  I'm  all  rotted  away  inside.  Would 
you  do  away  with  yourself,  or  would  you  stick  it  out?  Honest, 
if  you  were  me,  would  you  stick  it  out?  I'm  all  raw  inside. 
It's  awful!  Say,  would  you  stick  it  out?  Would  you?  Would 
you?  Would  you  do  away  with  yourself?  Look!  Look!  I'm 
all  rawT  inside.  Honest,  would  you  stick  it  out,  would  you,  would 
you  ?  " 

I  rushed  away  for  fear  I  should  go  crazy.  Not  a  word 
could  I  get  in.  for  this  incoherent  rambling  came  in  one  long 
string.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  man  turning  around, 
at  the  same  time  talking  to  himself.  I  stopped  and  listened.  His 
was  the  same  story  over  and  over  again. 

"  Our  Tom  —  making  bedsteads  —  fine  fellow  our  Tom  — 
making  bedsteads  —  our  Tom  —  making  bedsteads — fine  fellow.'' 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  room  near  the  big  windows,  was  a 
character,  who,  I  guess,  was  trying  to  impersonate  Caruso.  His 
melodious  voice  drowned  out  all  other  noises.  I  walked  down 
by  him.    As  I  passed,  he  pulled  a  newspaper  out  of  my  pocket 
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and  pushed  it  inside  his  shirt.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  and 
this  is  his  story: 

"  My  mother  and  sisters  lost  their  hair  through  a  peculiar 
disease.  I  must  do  penance  in  order  to  get  them  into  heaven. 
I  have  to  keep  all  the  hair  off  my  body.  See  that  ?  "  showing  me 
his  legs  and  arms,  which  were  covered  with  scars  and  did  not 
hold  a  single  hair,  "  I  did  that  with  a  brick." 

"  Mike  Kelly,  get  off  your  knees !  "  some  one  shouted. 

I  turned  around,  and  there  was  a  tall,  thin  Frenchman, 
kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  his  hands  toward  the 
sky,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

"  He's  always  praying,"  said  my  companion.  "  What  are 
you  praying  for  now  ?  " 

"  To  get  out  of  here,"  replied  Mike. 

My  Caruso-like  friend  then  told  me  his  story. 

"  He's  a  French  lumberman —  worked  in  the  camps  in 
winter, —  went  crazy  over  religion.  One  day  he  was  driving  a 
load  of  wood  along  a  road,  kneeling  on  the  top  of  it,  and  he 
began  to  pray.  Soon  the  horses  wandered  off  the  road,  and  the 
whole  blasted  thing  went  into  a  ditch.  Now  the  poor  son-of-a- 
gun  is  in  here." 

Just  then  a  yell  sounded  from  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and 
everybody  rushed  down  there. 

"Oh,  that's  only  Tom  Brown  in  another  fit.  Better  keep 
away  from  him  or  he'll  soak  you  one  when  he's  coming  'round. 
He'll  keep  those  attendants  busy  for  some  time." 

Ah !  now  was  my  chance.  I  rushed  to  the  nearest  window, 
took  the  weight  out  of  my  pocket,  and  struck  at  the  bars.  It 
took  three  blows  to  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  allow  me  to  pass 
between  them.  I  jumped  through  and  ran  down  the  road.  Soon 
I  heard  footsteps  following  me,  but  I  would  not  be  caught. 
Faster  and  faster  I  ran,  into  the  woods,  over  gardens  and  fields. 
Still  I  could  hear  the  footsteps  behind  me,  while  my  own  seemed 
to  beat  out,  "  I  will  not  be  caught,  I  will  not  be  caught,  not  be 

caught,  not  be  "    Then  I  fell  over  the  stump  of  a  tree  and 

lay  there.  No  one  came,  and  I  was  free,  free  once  more 
with  the  whole  world  before  me. 

F.  W.  Smith,  '12 


HAROLD  C.  WHIPPLE 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  November  2,  Harold  Cogswell 
Whipple,  P.  A.  ex-1912,  died  at  his  home  on  South  Main  Street, 
Andover.  During  the  past  month,  Whipple  was  taken  ill  with 
typhoid  fever.  For  weeks  he  fought  bravely  .  against  the 
disease,  but  the  long  illness  steadily  sapped  his  strength  and  the 
odds  against  him  finally  proved  too  great. 

He  was  a  student  at  Phillips  Academy  from  1907  to  the 
spring  of  1910,  when  his  frail  health  compelled  him  to  abandon 
studies  for  a  time.  He  was  a  loyal  and  industrious  member  of 
the  school,  and  also  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  sports  of 
the  athletic  field,  in  which  his  own  health  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  prominent  part.  With  a  capacity  for  strong  friendships 
among  his  schoolmates  he  united  a  sensitiveness  to  fine  ideals, 
as  his  associates  could  readily  testify. 

Pure  of  speech  and  courteous  of  manner,  he  revealed  at  all 
times  his  kindly  Christian  character.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Seminary  church.  The  end  of  his  promising  and  too  brief  life 
calls  forth  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family. 
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Once  more  has  Andover  defeated  Exeter.  For  the  seventh 
consecutive  time  the  Blue  has  humbled  the  Crimson  and  Gray. 
Again  must  our  New  Hampshire  rivals  taste  of  the  very  bitter- 
ness of  football  defeat.  Their  team  played  steady  football,  but 
football,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  oftentimes  marvelously 
spectacular  exhibition  of  Andover,  could  not  help  but  appear 
mediocre  and  inferior.  However,  although  hopelessly  out- 
distanced in  the  race  for  points,  their  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
victory  never  slackened;  they  played  gamely  to  the  very  end, 
as  their  lone  score,  which  came  in  the  last  minute  of  play,  amply 
testifies. 

But  this  year's  victory  means  more  to  Andover  than  any 
previous  one,  for  this  year's  team,  as  no  other  one  has,  repre- 
sented the  whole  school.  The  result  of  the  game  is  also  proof 
that,  with  Andover  spirit  and  a  coach  like  Mr.  Lillard,  the  new 
athletic  system  is  a  distinct  success  Saturday,  time  and  time 
again,  we  saw  one  man  take  the  place  of  another  on  the  playing 
field  without  materially  altering  the  strength  of  the  Andover 
team.  Such  a  thing  could  hardly  be  accomplished  under  any 
other  system. 
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If  we  must  ascribe  the  victory  to  any  one  man,  as  difficult 
a  task  as  that  is,  that  man  is  Mr.  Lillard.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  system;  on  his  shoulders  has  fallen  the  chief 
task  of  making  it  a  success ;  and  his  coaching  lies  at  the  base  of 
our  victory.  The  school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  him, 
on  being  represented  by  a  team  like  the  present  one,  and  on 
supporting  it  with  the  true  Andover  spirit  demonstrated  on 
Saturday. 

$  $  sfc  $  *  * 

There  may  be  some  who  will  notice  the  omission  of  the 
school  notes  we  promised  would  appear  in  this  month's  Mirror. 
After  further  thought,  the  editors  decided  that,  at  present,  the 
Phillipian  covers  this  ground  thoroughly  enough,  and  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  Mirror  to  enter  the  field. 

The  response  to  the  prize  offer  of  the  Mirror  has  been  very 
good.  However,  the  editors  hope  that  next  month,  they  may  have 
still  more  contributions  to  select  from.  To  date,  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  contributions  have  come  from  members  of  the 
Senior  Class.  There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  this  year  for  the 
lower  class  men  to  make  the  Mirror  board,  and  next  month  we 
hope  to  receive  more  articles  from  men  of  the  three  lower  classes. 


The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes :  Harvard  Lampoon,  Yale  Record,  Princeton  Tiger,  Cor- 
nell Widow,  Dartmouth  J ack-o' -Lantern,  Pennsylvania  Punch- 
Bowl,  The  Amherst  Monthly,  The  Yale  Courant,  Williams  Lit- 
erary Monthly,  Cushing  Academy  Breeze,  Wesleyan  Literary 
Monthly,  The  Albemarle,  The  Choate  School  News,  Worcester 
Academy  Vigornia,  The  Hotchkiss  Record,  The  Hermonite, 
Gonzaga  of  Spokane,  Wash. ;  The  Vedette  of  the  Barnett  School, 
Houston,  Texas;  The  Tome  from  the  Tome  School,  Maryland; 
The  Exonian,  The  Columbian  Spectator,  Newark  High  School 
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Acropolis,  St.  George's  School  Dragon,  Lowell  High  School 
Review,  The  Student,  Taft  Oracle. 

Our  exchange  list,  due  to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  is  not 
yet  complete,  and  we  expect  more  college  literary  magazines 
within  the  next  month.  However,  we  consider  this  a  very 
creditable  list,  especially  since  it  contains  so  many  excellent 
papers. 

Of  the  college  comic  papers,  The  Lampoon,  Record,  Tiger, 
Punch  Bowl,  Widow,  and  Jack-o' -Lantern  are  all  on  a  par.  The 
Purple  Cow  is  up  to  its  usual  standard  and  will  equal,  if  not 
excel  the  others  in  excellence. 

All  the  college  literary  magazines  deserve  much  praise; 
the  Yale  Courant  having  an  especially  interesting  number.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  Kenneth  Rand,  '10,  a  former  Mirror 
editor,  has  two  noteworthy  poems  in  this  issue.  This  only  goes 
to  prove  that  the  training  received  here  is  a  great  benefit  in 
college. 

Of  the  many  attractive  preparatory  school  magazines,  the 
Taft  Oracle  takes  the  lead.  Its  cover,  a  mechanical  drawing 
design,  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  an  extremely  well- 
edited  paper. 

The  Lowell  High  School  Review  and  the  Newark  High 
School  Acropolis  excel  in  their  fields,  being  tastefully  arranged, 
well  edited,  and  interesting. 

As  a  favor  to  the  editors  of  The  Student,,  we  suggest  that 
they  place  the  name  of  their  school  in  some  prominent  place. 
After  carefully  examining  the  advertisements  in  the  back,  we 
discovered  that  it  was  from  somewhere  in  New  Jersey.  Curiosity 
prompts  us  to  inquire  where. 

If  you  have  exchanged  with  the  Mirror  and  have  not  had 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  please  do  us  the  favor  to  notify 
us.  Your  paper  was  probably  misdirected.  As  a  preventative  of 
such  errors,  be  sure  you  address  all  exchanges  to  No.  3,  iFarrar 
House,  Andover,  Mass. 
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HE  Devil  himself  made  the  country  around  Trois 
Chemins  —  it  was  so  primitively  beautiful,  and 
yet,  withal,  so  cunningly  treacherous.  He  ought 
to  have  named  it  as  well,  and  appropriately.  Old 
Pierrepont,  the  first  prospector  to  settle  there,  had 
christened  it  "  Three  Roads,"  or  his  French  for  it.  Pierrepont 
was  dead  now,  but  Trois  Chemins  the  hamlet  was  still  called. 
Not  that  there  were  three  roads  there.  There  had  never  been  even 
one  —  merely  three  tortuous,  treacherous  Indian  bridle-paths 
through  the  rugged  uplands.  These  mountains  were  the  winter 
of  nature,  bold  and  unwelcome,  and  sudden  in  their  abruptness. 
Here  a  greedy-mouthed  chasm  yawned  beside  the  narrow  trail, 
here  a  cliff,  with  its  wet,  groping  sides,  stretching  upwards  to- 
wards the  rare,  colorless  skies,  forbade  progress  and  compelled 
a  detour.  Peaks  and  peaks  rose  in  ragged  succession,  their  rag- 
ged points  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fearful  woodlands  of  swamp 
and  underbrush,  and  the  miles  and  miles  of  arid  desert  sands  be- 
tween ;  this  monotony  stretched  away  in  its  naked  grandeur  as  far 
as  human  eye  could  reach.  Old  Lucifer,  the  proudest  peak  of  all, 
towered  high  above  his  fellows,  and  shoved  his  bald  head  through 
the  curling  white  clouds  that  hovered  ever  around,  and  encircled 
with  an  enormous  gorget,  the  black,  glistening  rocks  that  gleamed 
in  the  far-away  sunlight.  A  criminal  could  find  refuge  from 
justice  in  this  country  for  a  life  time. 

When  Marcel  Leduc,  years  before,  had  rested  his  weary  limbs 
before  the  fire  of  Pierrepont,  then  the  only  inhabitant  for  miles, 
and  had  gazed,  with  the  fixed,  painful  stare  that  had  become  his 
habitual  expression  since  civilization  had  exiled  him,  up  from  the 
quiet  valley  to  the  steep  ascents  of  the  mountain,  something  in  his 
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deadened  heart  gave  way.  Impulses,  fantasies,  once  again  reeled 
in  his  brain,  and  his  blood  once  more  surged  through  his  veins  in 
the  mad  exultation  of  liberation.  Heaven  looked  near  to  him 
from  Lucifer's  crown.  There  could  be  no  cares  of  the  world  in 
those  heights.  It  seemed  as  if  up  there,  surrounded  only  by 
phantom  billows  of  cloud,  with  the  whole  wonderful  panorama  of 
a  virgin  land  lengthening  out  to  the  four  winds,  he  could  forget 
sorrow,  forget  the  days  and  days  of  restless,  weary  tramping  he 
had  done  since  leaving  behind  the  last  outposts  of  civilization,  and 
here,  in  this  rare,  thin  atmosphere,  breathe  the  air  of  a  new  hope, 
of  a  new  and  better  life,  and  could  see  in  the  golden  prophecy  of 
the  setting  sun,  as  it  lighted  up  the  drowsy  land  to  a  new  and  un- 
suspected beauty,  the  fulfillment  of  all  hope,  and  a  strange,  sweet 
contentment. 

—  "  Thar  might  be  dust  up  thar,"  he  had  asked  Pierrepont. 

"  Thar  might,"  Pierrepont  had  answered. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  Marcel  Leduc. 
There  was  gold,  and  he  prospered  in  a  way.  With  time  and  his 
surroundings,  his  torn  heart  began  to  heal,  and  with  the  coming  of 
a  new  year,  he  was  a  new  man  —  he  had  recovered  a  soul.  When 
civilization  came,  he  lent  himself  to  civilization.  He  shook  gold- 
dust  into  the  pouches  of  needy  and  downcast  men;  he  lent  his 
tools,  the  hospitality  of  his  roof,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  himself. 
He  became  respected,  in  a  fearful  sort  of  way.  There  was  some- 
thing about  this  strange,  quiet,  moody  man  that  compelled  re- 
spect. He  rarely  spoke.  He  never  quarreled,,  for  nobody  dared 
to  quarrel  with  him.  And  yet,  on  occasions  he  had  been  known 
to  display  a  fiendish  temper,  and  a  superhuman  strength.  But 
good  cheer,  a  comforting  word,  or  more  material  help  —  this 
was  more  to  be  expected  of  Marcel.  He  married,  and  brought 
up  a  strapping  son,  and  no  one  suspected  a  tragedy  in  his  life. 
But  for  Pietre,  the  weasened,  sly  half-breed,  who  had  come  with 
his  brother  to  live  in  this  country,  all  would  have  been  well. 

Pietre  hurled  the  bomb.  Jean  Leduc,  Marcel's  only  son,  was 
bethrothed  to  pretty  Kitty  Noonan.  One  night  they  were  getting 
married.  All  he  miner-folk  from  miles  around  were  there,  a  gay, 
reckless  crowd,  full  of  the  high-spirits  that  come  from  an  un- 
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troubled  heart.  When  people  come  miles,  they  have  a  right  to  be 
gay.    Besides,  Peter  Noonan  never  did  things  by  halves. 

"  Dhrink,"  he  shouted,  waving  his  arms  in  ecstasy,  "  dhrink, 
ye  wine-bibbin'  sons-of-guns-dhrink,  'tain't  iviry  dhay  as  a  Kitty 
Noonan's  a  ghetting  married !  " 

Old  Man  Kelly,  on  a  barrel  in  the  corner,  was  fiddling  a 
merry  tune.  The  "  Sky-pilot,"  the  parson  from  Two  Fingers, 
had  just  arrived  amid  drunken  applause,  and  had  taken  up  his 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Jean  came  in,  with  Kitty  on 
his  arm.  There  was  no  ceremony  about  it.  Both  were  jubilant, 
happy  —  they  knew  what  they  wanted  and  were  on  the  way  to 
get  it.  The  minister  was  beginning  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Scarcely  had  he  opened  his  lips  when  the  door  burst  open,  and 
Pietre,  the  half-breed,  followed  by  the  sheriff,  Cavanaugh,  rushed 
into  the  room.  The  sheriff  drew  a  pistol  from  the  holster  at  his 
side. 

"  Stop !  "  he  said. 

The  minister  turned,,  and  calmly  scrutinized  the  officer. 
"  Sir,"  he  spoke,  with  a  quiet  ring  in  his  voice,  "  do  you  realize 
you  are  stopping  the  will  of  God?  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
y  ou  ?  " 

"  I  want  that  man,"  answered  Cavanaugh,  pointing  to  Jean 
Leduc. 

"  That  man !  " 
"  Yes." 

There  were  exclamations  from  the  crowd  which  had  surged 
around  the  new  arrivals.  Mutterings  and  dire  threats  filled  the 
air.  Jean  Leduc  was  popular.  He  was  a  dare-devil  favorite  of 
these  men,  care-free,  generous,  and  reckless.  Peter  Noonan 
voiced  the  popular  thought :  "  An'  o'm  afther  thinkin'  yez'll  be 
a'  tellin'  us  the  whyfor.  Yez  moight  be  afther  ghettin'  killt  wan 
av  dese  foine  dhays  wid  yer  bhreakin'  oop  av  a  dacent  mon's  wed- 
din'.  Phfat's  the  bye  done?  Till  us  now,  an'  roight  quick  aboot 
it." 

"  You'll  hear  the  whyfor  in  jail !  "  was  the  retort.  Then 
walking  towards  Jean  Leduc,  Cavanaugh  said  quietly,  "  I  want 
you.  Come." 
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Jean  Leduc,  who  had  stood  stock-still,  petrified  and  staring, 
now  did  the  surprising  thing.  He  shook  off  the  embrace  of 
Kitty,  who  was  clinging  to  him  in  an  agony  of  stupefaeation,  took 
a  step  forward  and  coolly  announced :  "  I  guess  I'll  have  to  leave 
you  fellows.   I've  croaked  a  man." 

"  You  have  killed  a  man  1  "  echoed  the  crowd. 

A  sharp  sob,  half  sigh,  half  exclamation,  broke  from  the 
lips  of  his  sweetheart. 

"  Oh  Jean,  Jean !  "  she  sobbed. 

"  It  is  so,"  continued  Leduc.  "  Yesterday  I  was  coming  from 
Poinane's.  I  met  this  fellow  —  "  pointing  to  Pietre  —  "  and  his 
brother.  They  were  herding  their  sheep.  They  hate  me.  It  was 
their  chance.  They  jumped  on  me.  Donald  pulled  a  gun.  I 
killed  him.   That's  all." 

"  O  Mon  Dieu !  "  cried  Pietre  in  a  passionate  voice,  "  Zat 
ees  all !  On  zee  hill  mon  frere  et  moi,  we  feed  our  moutons  —  in 
peez.  Our  grand  desir  vas  to  pile  up  richesse  —  ze  needful  —  ze 
soap  —  ze  rocks  —  ze  tin  —  ah !  oui !  ze  green  backs.  Every  jour 
dees  man  com'  an'  insult!  He  mek  remarks.  Sapristi!  Sacre 
mond !  —  he  kill  de  moutons !  He  strike  mon  frere  avec  hees 
f eezt.  We  heet  heem.  He  kill  Donal'  !  I  hear  ze  crash  —  ze 
boom  —  ze  poof  —  I  smell  ze  poudaire,  heim !  Zee  balle  from 
son  pistol  have  pierce  mon  frere  the  stomac.  It  make  heem  seek  — 
he  fall  —  he  have  mal  a  1'  estomac  —  he  cry  enough.  He  is 
perish  —  he  kick  ze  pail  ovaire  — he  is  dead !   Cet  animal  — 

"  That'll  do,  Pietre,"  interrupted  the  sheriff ;  "  this  man  is 
coming  with  me." 

Jean  did  not  come.  He  did  not  move.  He  had  seen  some- 
thing. Someone  stirred  and  pushed  towards  the  door.  The 
sheriff  wheeled  around. 

"  Stand  back  there,"  he  cried,  "  the  first  man  to  move  — :" 

"  Ja,  der  first  man  to  move !  "  chuckled  big  Carl  Svenson, 
"  py  golly !   I  haf  did  it !   I  haf  you  the  ha,  ha,,  gif en !  " 

The  sheriff  was  rolling  in  the  dust  outside.  He  had  chosen 
a  poor  time  to  arrest  a  man.  He  had  come  alone ;  his  posse  were 
in  the  next  county  helping  in  the  roundup  of  a  gang  of  border 
thieves.    To  take,  single-handed,  a  prisoner  out  of  the  jaws  of 
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this  mob  of  drunken,  half-crazed  men,  was  insanity.  Svenson, 
the  huge  miner,  who  had  not  been  in  the  room  during  the  parley, 
but  on  the  threshold,  where,  at  the  sound  of  the  turmoil  within, 
he  had  stopped  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  house,  had  grabbed 
the  sheriff  from  behind,  and  wrenching  loose  his  pistol,  had 
thrown  him  headlong.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  mad  rush  out- 
of-doors.  A  hundred  hands  mutilated  the  sheriff.  Some  sug- 
gested that  they  lynch  him.  But  a  wiser  head  put  Jean  Leduc  on 
the  fallen  sheriff's  horse,  and  started  him  into  the  region  of  Mt. 
Lucifer.  Once  in  this  country,  no  justice  could  overtake  him. 
Here  he  could  be  hidden,  and  fed,  and  clothed  until  eternity.  When 
the  sheriff,  badly  battered,  returned  a  few  days  later  with  his 
posse,  Jean  Leduc  was  safe. 

Silently,  mysteriously,  without  anyone's  knowing  whither 
he  had  gone,  he  had  disappeared,  dropped  out  of  the  world,  that 
is  to  say,  the  mining  district  where  he  lived.  The  posse  searched 
the  region  of  the  mountain,  the  mines,  the  country  for  miles 
around  —  Jean  Leduc  was  not  to  be  found.  He  was  not  in  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  he  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  shaft. 
Yet  he  had  not  been  seen  leaving  the  country.  He  had  not  been 
seen  at  all.  He  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  him  up.  Marcel  Leduc's  cabin  was  watched  day  and 
night,  but  yielded  no  clue.  And  so  in  time  since  this  little  mining 
world  could  not  stop,  but  needs  must  go  on,  for  it  was  a  busy 
little  mining  world,  Jean  Leduc  himself  was  forgotten,  and  his 
memory  only  kept,  as  the  ghost  of  something  that  once  was,  but 
now  was  not.  And  the  sheriff  was  not  keen  enough  to  observe 
Marcel,  and  how  he  slowly  changed  from  a  man  of  iron  to  a 
man  of  putty. 

********* 

"  Dad,"  said  Kitty  Noonan  to  her  father  one  night  about 
six  months  later,  when  he  and  Marcel  were  playing  back-gammon 
over  the  stove,  "  dad,  what  do  you  suppose  become  of  Jean  ?  " 

Marcel  had  been  tipping  his  chair  back.  At  this  point  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  sprawling.  When  he  got  up,  he  was  quaking 
like  a  leaf  shaken  by  a  summer  breeze.    Marcel  did  not  usually 
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tremble —  except  on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  was  gorgeously 
drunk.  Marcel  was  not  drunk  tonight.  Moreover,  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  falling  down  hard  is  not  good  for  old  men.  Old 
men  are  careful  not  to  fall  out  of  chairs. 

"  Whist  now,  lassie,"  answered  Peter  Noonan,  "  yez  ought 
to  know  betther  nor  askin'  such  a  question  afore  his  fayther. 
Sure  an'  nobody  knows,  darlin'." 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment,  an  answer  halting  on  her  lips, 
then  hastily  stepped  into  the  next  room.  The  men  resumed  their 
game  without  mention  of  the  occurrence.  Peter  noticed  that  his 
opponent  did  not  play  as  well  as  before.  After  a  while,  Marcel 
went  home.    Kitty  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Father,"  she  began,  "  haven't  you  noticed  anything  about 
Jean's  father  lately  ?  " 

He  had  noticed  something,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  "  In 
phfat  way?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you'd  call  it,  but  I  think 
Marcel  knows  more  about  Jean  than  he  cares  to  tell.  Oh,  dad, 
I  do  want  Jean  so!   Just  think,  if  Marcel  now  " 

"  Yis,  an'  Marcel  knows  nawthin'  Oih'm  a  tellin'  av  yez. 
Don't  go  for  to  be  talkin'  wild,  cushma.  Like  as  not,  the  young 
spalpeen's  in  Roosia  or  some'ats  b'  this  toime." 

"  Marcel  does  know,  dad.  He's  acting  strange.  The  people 
in  the  village  say  he's  going  crazy.  And  there's  an  ugly  whisper 
that  he  did  something  himself  a  long  time  ago — something  that 
drove  him  out  here.  Then  you  know  he  hasn't  been  working  for 
the  last  few  years.  He's  had  enough  money  so  he  hasn't  had 
to.  But  he  hasn't  got  that  money  now !  The  last  time  I  was  up 
there  —  why,  the  place  was  bare !  He  has  sold  everything.  He 
wouldn't  sell  his  things  if  he  was  rich,  would  he? — or  if  he 
didn't  need  the  money?  What  does  he  need  so  much  money 
for?  He  couldn't  spend  it  all  on  himself.  You  know  he  doesn't 
gamble  or  anything  like  that.  There  is  something  wrong,  I 
tell  you,  dad," 

(To  be  concluded) 


OOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  born  a  slave  on  a 
plantation  in  Virginia,  freed  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  student  and  instructor  at  Hampton 
Institute,  organizer  and  president  of  Tuskegee, 
has  been  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  spokesman  and 
exponent  of  his  race  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  That  he 
knows  the  negro  in  all  his  phases,  that  he  understands  his  ideals, 
and  his  aspirations,  goes  without  saying. 

The  early  history  of  this  leader  reads  like  a  romance.  Born 
a  little  slave  boy,  he  had  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  walk.  As  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  slaves  of  that  period, 
his  early  days  were  spent  in  utter  poverty  and  misery.  It  was 
not  because  his  owner  was  cruel,  but  because  the  way  in  which 
negroes  lived  compared  with  the  way  in  which  the  whites  lived, 
made  the  life  seem  so  discouraging.  After  the  slaves  had  been 
freed,  Washington  went  through  many  different  trials.  The 
foremost  thing  in  his  mind  was  to  get  an  education.  He  finally 
procured  some  money  and  started  on  a  long  journey  to  Hampton 
Institute  in  Virginia.  Before  he  got  half  way  his  money  was 
gone,  but  he  worked  his  way  along  from  point  to  point  until  at 
length  he  reached  the  school. 

With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  an  admission,  but,  having 
no  money,  he  was  obliged  to  work  his  way  through.  He  was 
not  a  "  quitter  "  and  stuck  to  the  thing  until  the  last.  When  his 
education  was  completed,  he  was  made  a  teacher  in  the  institution. 
Then  came  an  opportunity  for  a  colored  man  to  fill  the  position 
of  principal  of  a  school  newly  organized  at  Tuskegee.  Wash- 
ington was  appointed  to  the  place. 

When  he  arrived  at  Tuskegee,  things  were  in  a  pitiable 
state,  but  after  some  delay  the  school  was  opened,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1888,  in  a  church,  and  a  nearby  shanty  which  had  been 
secured  for  its  accommodation.  Fifty  negroes  presented  them- 
selves for  admission.  After  a  while,  a  new  location  was  found, 
and  then  began  the  building  up  of  this  great  school.  It  grew 
very  rapidly  so  that  inside  of  a  few  years  new  buildings  had 
to  be  added. 
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When  school  opened  and  was  running  smoothly,  he  put  into 
practice  what  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  then  and  what  he 
thoroughly  believes  today:  that  the  negro  should  be  educated 
just  as  the  white  man  is  educated,  but  above  all,  that  he  should 
receive  an  industrial  training. 

Ignorance  coupled  with  the  lack  of  skill  often  causes  the 
negro  to  do  his  work  in  a  shiftless,  unsatisfactory  manner.  This 
is  one  thing  that  keeps  him  near  the  bottom. 

At  Tuskegee,  he  is  not  only  taught  how  to  do  a  thing  well 
and  efficiently,  but  also  how  to  make  the  forces  of  nature,  wind 
water,  and  steam,  to  say  nothing  of  electric  power  work  for  him, 
and  as  he  puts  it,  lift  him  as  it  has  the  white  man  above  drudgery. 
Booker  T.  Washington  knows  that  the  reason  why  the  negro 
can  work  in  the  cotton  field,  planting,  hoeing,  and  picking,  but 
cannot  follow  the  white  man  into  the  factory  is  not  because  he 
is  black,  but  because  he  is  unskilled. 

Many  industries  are  being  taught  at  Tuskegee,  and  it  is  in- 
sisted upon  that  each  student  learn  a  trade  which  fits  in  best  with 
the  needs  of  the  district  from  which  he  comes.  Since  the  South 
offers  at  this  time  a  large  field  to  the  man  skilled  in  agriculture, 
a  course  in  this  line  is  strongly  urged  on  all  enterprising  young 
colored  men. 

A  knowledge  of  chemistry  he  finds  is  necessary  to  a  man 
going  into  agriculture.  Booker  T.  Washington  sees  to  it  that 
students  are  trained  therein  sufficiently  to  do  their  work  wisely. 

The  .study  of  architecture  is  made  much  of  because  the 
majority  of  the  southern  negroes  are  without  places  of  abode. 
They  are  encouraged  to  accumulate  property  and  own  houses. 

But  he  does  not  stop  simply  with  mechanical  and  scientific 
training.  Character  building  is  what  Tuskegee  stands  for  chiefly. 
Cleanliness,  promptness,  truthfulness,  and  thrift  are  the  watch- 
words of  this  school. 

Booker  T.  Washington  tells  a  story  of  two  white  men  who 
had  dealings  with  a  negro  owning  some  houses  and  lots  in  a 
southern  town.  After  they  had  talked  to  the  negro  and  walked 
away,  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "  Do  you  know  that  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  calling  that  '  nigger  '  Mister." 

That  is  what  this  great  leader  wants ;  that  the  time  may  come 
when  we  will  call  all  "  niggers  "  Mister. 

George  W.  Washburn,  '12 


Sty*  Jnrost  Sanger 


A  ®ate  nf  %  Jfartl}  fin?  S*B?rti* 

(Concluded) 

All  the  fight  seemed  to  have  left  old1  man  Russel  after  the 
death  of  his  favorite  daughter.  Jo,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the 
great  task  before  her  and  entered  it  with  a  vim.  To  fill  Allie's 
place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  loved  her  was  a  task  well 
nigh  impossible;  yet,  she  would.  By  the  great  calamity  and 
something  else,  she  had  suddenly  been  transformed  from  a  girl 
to  a  woman.  What  that  "  something  else  "  was  she  tried  to  but 
could  not  analyze.  She  felt  it  somewhere  in  the  region  of  her 
heart.  Jo  had  also  suddenly  realized  her  inadequacy  and  pro- 
ceeded, as  far  as  she  was  able,  to  rectify  it.  She  paid  strict 
attention  to  the  style  of  clothes  in  vogue  in  Grand  Prix,  which 
boasted  proudly  of  getting  designs  direct  from  the  Twin  Cities ; 
she  cultivated  her  speech,  abolished  slang,  and  read  books  which 
Keating  prescribed  for  her. 

And  Keating,  how  did  he  take  it  ?  There  are  people  in  this 
world  who,  when  the  occasion  demands,  are  lacking  in  emotion 
and  appreciation;  truly  thankful  people  whose  thanks  seem 
hypocritical,  truly  sorrowful  people,  with  stony  faces,  whose 
tears  are  in  their  hearts  rather  than  in  their  eyes.  Cyril  Keating 
was  one  of  these.  His  face  did  not  in  the  least  betray  the 
numbness  of  his  'heart,  for  he  had  truly  believed  himself  in  love 
with  the  girl.   Perhaps  he  had  been. 

But  for  all  his  outward  self-possession,  the  Russels  were 
not  deceived;  unemotional  mother  Russel  kissed  him  that  night 
after  the  funeral,  and  old  man  Russel  had  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said,  "  Cyril,  boy,  you  and  Jo  are  all  we  have  left 
an'  we  can't  afford  to  lose  you,  too.  Better  give  up  this  game ; 
it's  too  dangerous  when  dealing  with  unscrupulous  men.  Come, 
boy,  what  do  you  say?  Be  my  partner  in  the  old  mill  an'  we'll 
see  the  combine  in  before  we  give  in." 

But  Cyril  shook  his  head  to  this  appeal  and  replied  that  he 
had  a  duty  before  him,  a  duty  which  he  would  obey  no  matter 
the  outcome.   And  Jo,  at  such  times,  looking  up  from  her  Scott, 
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thought  him  a  thousand  times  more  of  a  hero  than  Ivanhoe  had 
ever  dared  to  be. 

Keating  had  first  noticed  the  change  in  Jo  on  a  moonlight 
night  two  months  after  Allie's  death.  They  were  sitting  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  watching  the  play  of  the  ripples  in  the  soft  light. 
Both  had  been  silent  for  some  moments.  Suddenly  Keating  was 
surprised  to  see  his  companion  cast  her  head  on  her  arms  and 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears.  As  had  been  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  he  took  the  sobbing  girl  in  his  arms  and  tried  to 
soothe  her. 

"  Jo,  little  sister,  what  ails  you  ?  Come,  dear,  tell  me  and 
perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  and  he  tried  to  kiss  away  the  tears. 
But  the  girl  sat  upright  with  a  start  and  said  in  a  tearful  voice, 
"  No,  Cyril,  that  isn't  right  any  more,  you  must  not  do  that ;  I 
am  getting  too  old,"  and,  without  giving  the  cause  of  her  out- 
burst, she  went  into  the  house,  leaving  the  much-distressed 
Keating  seated  near  the  lake. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  trouble  with  Jo,"  said  mother 
Russel  to  Keating  a  few  days  later ;  "  she  has  cried  herself  to 
sleep  for  three  nights  steady  now."  And  Keating  went  away 
thoughtful. 

All  this  time  had  not  been  wasted  by  the  timber  thieves,  as 
Keating  soon  found  out.  About  the  middle  of  April,  Cyril  was 
summoned  by  the  governor.  He  made  the  journey  to  St.  Paul 
with  no  little  trepidation1;  he  did  not  know  what  was  in  store 
for  him. 

He  was  kept  waiting  in  the  office  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  he  examined  for  four  times  over  the 
stirring  paintings  of  war  and  pioneer  days.  His  blood  sang  with 
the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  of  those  men  who  had  done  something. 

At  last  the  governor  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  Cyril 
stepped  into  the  private  office  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  the  governor  and  he  had  been  good  ac- 
quaintances ;  now  he  realized  that  social  friends  were  quite 
different  from  political  friends;  not  a  sign  of  recognition  ap- 
peared on  the  dignified  face  of  the  state  executive. 
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"Forest-ranger  Keating?"  inquired  the  governor. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Any  relation  to  John  Keating,  lumber  king  in  Minne- 
apolis ?  "  continued  the  governor  with  his  usual  detached  air. 

Keating  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  the  question  and 
wondered.  "  I  do  not  know,  sir.  He  used  to  be  my  father,  but 
disowned  me  about  a  year  ago." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  And  since  then  you  have  been 
interested  in  the  forestry  department,  have  you  not?  Would  you 
mind  giving  me  a  detailed  account  of  what  you  are  doing  and 
accomplishing  at  Lake  Itaska  ?  " 

Whereupon  Keating  launched  into  volumes  of  details  and 
statistics.  When  he  had  finished,  the  governor  said,  "  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  way  you  have  set  about  this.  You  would 
accomplish  nothing  by  haste,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  your 
waiting  policy.  I  sent  for  you  because  I  have  had  anonymous 
complaints  of  your  ability.  You  are,  I  believe,  quite  capable  of 
continuing  the  work.  Besides,  I  have  special  reasons  why  I  want 
you  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  the  scoundrels  to  justice." 

As  Keating  took  his  hat  to  leave,  the  governor  laid  aside 
his  executive  air  and,  clasping  the  hand  of  the  ranger,  said,  "  And 
I  did  want  to  talk  to  you.  A  time  will  come  when  I  shall  have 
much  more  to  say." 

Keating  returned  to  Grand  Prix  well  pleased  and  justified 
with  himself.    The  governor  was  a  good  sort  after  all. 

The  next  day,  Keating  embarked  on  his  two  weeks  trip 
down  the  river.  This  time,  Jo  did  not  beg  to  go,  nor  did 
Keating  dare  to  kiss  her  good-bye.  He  saw  her  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand ;  then  his  Indian 
dipped  the  paddle  and  they  were  around  the  bend. 

That  night,  lying  in  the  warmth  of  the  camp-fire  and  smok- 
ing his  faithful  pipe,  Keating  dreamed.  As  had  been  the  case 
for  quite  a  while  now,  Jo  was  the  object  of  his  castle  in  Spain. 
"  What  a  woman  that  girl  had  become !  What  a  lovable  creature ! 
He  had  never  had  a  sister,  but  he  fancied  he  loved  this  girl  as 
he  would  have  his  sister."    What  fools  these  mortals  be! 
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Towards  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,,  they  caught  sight 
of  the  Fortune  mill.  Remembering  Russel's  words  and  wishing 
to  take  every  precaution,  he  had  the  canoe  drawn  up  and  camp 
pitched  about  a  mile  above  the  mill.  After  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  night,  he  sent  the  Indian,  in  whom  he  had 
every  confidence,  out  to  investigate. 

His  reverie  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  sharp,  peculiar 
whistle.  He  replied,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  Indian  returned 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  dressed  quite  similarly  to  the 
ranger.    The  latter  greeted  the  new  arrival  quite  heartily. 

"  Hello,  Jack,  old  fellow.  How's  the  world  been  treating 
you  ?  Come  on  up  to  the  fire,  you  old  war  horse,  and  warm  that 
worthless  old  carcas  of  yours." 

"  Thanks,  Cyril,  don't  mind  if  I  do.  Say,  you  sure  do  have 
the  luck  with  you  all  the  time,  don't  you?  You  couldn't  hit  on 
a  more  favorable  moment  to  spring  a  surprise  on  this  Fortune 
outfit.  Not  only  do  you  bag  Callahan,  but  also  the  mysterious 
owner  who  is  here  for  a  confab  to-night." 

After  speaking  a  few  words  to  the  Indian  in  an  undertone, 
Keating  sprang  up  and  disappeared  with  his  subordinate  into 
the  night. 

Their  course  took  them  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
Over  towards  the  north  the  sky  glowed  red ;  that  was  a  Canadian 
lumber  camp.  But  Keating  and  his  companion  had  no  eyes  for 
beauty  this  night.  The  work  of  many  months  was  to  reach  its 
culmination.  Callahan  had  finally  played  into  his  enemies'  hands, 
and  Keating  had  evidence  enough  to  convict  him  two  or  three 
times  over.  But  to  get  Callahan  and  his  employer,  too  —  that 
was  luck. 

Finally,  they  came  to  the  dark  hulk  of  the  mill.  Skirting 
around  the  dark  side,  they  reached  the  office,  from  the  single  cur- 
tained window  of  which  a  yellow  light  glowed.  Keating  paused  a 
minute  at  the  window,  after  stationing  the  other  at  the  back 
door,  and  listened.  Yes,  he  could  clearly  distinguish  Callahan's 
lisping  speech. 

He  strode  boldly  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.    There  was 
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a  dead  calm  within.  Again  he  knocked  and  this  time  cried, 
"  Open  in  the  name  of  the  law !  " 

"  No  you  don't,"  he  heard  Jack  say,  and,  kicking  in  the 
door  he  found  an  interesting  tableau  before  him:  Jack  stood 
at  the  open  back  door  with  levelled  revolver,  to  one  side  stood  the 
terrified  Callahan,  with  mouth  agap  and  hands  above  his  head; 
to  the  other  side,  with  sneering  defiance  on  his  face,  stood  John 
Keating. 

Cyril  was  almost  stunned.  The  thought  of  his  father  being 
involved  in  this  big  steal  had  never  once  entered  his  head.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  hesitate  long. 

"  Callahan/'  said  he,  "  you  are  under  arrest.  Don't  ask 
why,  you  blackguard,  you  know  why  well  enough.  And  as  for 
you,  sir,"  turning  to  Keating,  "  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
accord  you  any  mercy  not  granted  to  your  knave,  but  the  memory 
of  few,  very  few  kind  deeds  of  yours  during  my  childhood, 
prompts  me  to  be  lenient  with  you."  Taking  out  his  watch,  he 
continued,  "  I  shall  give  you  exactly  twelve  hours  to  get  across 
the  border.  Whether  the  governor  will  notify  the  Canadian 
police  or  not  is  none  of  my  affair.  Twelve  hours  I  give  you, 
because  you  are  my  father,  but  no  more;  and  your  time  starts 
from  this  minute,"  and  closing  his  watch  with  a  snap  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  went  back  to  the  camp.  In  the  morning,  he  began 
his  return  trip. 

He  thought  much  on  the  way.  Had  he  done  rightly  ?  Had 
he  done  his  duty  ?  What  would  the  governor  think  ?  He  finally 
convinced  himself,  however,  that  he  had  adopted  the  only  con- 
ceivable course  —  he  felt  that  he  owed  something  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  called  father,  even  though  he  felt  no  love  nor  pity 
for  him.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  arrived  at  Grand  Prix  to  find 
out  that  the  governor  and  his  daughter  were  there  and  had  been 
for  several  days.  He  did  not  feel  equal  to  meeting  them  just 
then ;  so  he  went  up  to  Russel's  deciding  to  wait  until  the  morrow 
for  reporting.    Besides,  he  was  anxious  to  see  Jo. 

But,  alas,  no  Jo  was  he  to  find  at  the  Russels' ;  he  was  dumb- 
founded to  hear  that  she  was  spending  the  night  with  the 
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governor's  daughter,  for  Molly,  although  she  had  always  been 
kind,  had  appeared  to  him  to  belong  to  the  snobbish  world. 

He  told  old  man  Russel  about  the  outcome  of  his  great 
coup  d'etat,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  his  father  ;  if  his 
disgrace  was  to  be  made  public,  the  governor  should  be  account- 
able, not  he.  He  retired  in  a  dissatisfied  frame  of  mind  and 
spent  a  restless  night. 

He  arose  early  next  morning,  and  by  making  a  great  detour 
he  arrived  at  the  hotel  while  the  governor  was  at  breakfast. 

"  Come  in,  Cyril,  and  take  a  seat,"  said  the  latter,  on  per- 
ceiving the  youth  in  the  doorway.  "  Help  yourself  to  some  of 
this  fried  ham,  I  can  recommend  it." 

But  Cyril  was  in  too  troubled  a  frame  of  mind  to  think  of 
eating;  so  he  declined  with  thanks. 

"  I  came  to  report,  sir,  that  I  have  found  the  guilty  parties. 
The  Fortune  mill  was  the  instigator  and  I  have  placed  Callahan 
under  arrest.  John  Keating,  the  owner,  is  now  in  Canada.  I 
am  sorry  if  you  think  that  I  have  done  wrong,,  sir,  but  I  could 
do  nothing  else;  the  man  was  my  father." 

The  governor  had  laid  down  his  napkin  and  risen  to  his 
feet.  Now  he  stepped  over  to  the  youth  and  laid  his  hands  on 
his  shoulders.  "  My  boy,  you  did  just  right.  I  should  have 
blamed  you  very  severely  had  you  done  otherwise.  But  —  John 
Keating  is  not  your  father."  Keating  started  to  stammer. 
"  Have  patience,"  continued  the  governor,  "  for  I  want  to  tell 
you  the  story." 

"  Captain  John  Keating  and  Captain  Henry  Smith,  we  will 
say  for  convenience,  were  both  in  love  with  the  Colonel's  daugh- 
ter, Molly.  She  was  a  winsome  little  maid,  at  first  free  of  heart, 
but  finally,  unable  to  resist  Smith's  ardent  perseverence.  The 
engagement  was  announced  and  the  wedding  day  set.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Chippewas  was  spread 
abroad,  and  Captain  Smith  and  his  troop  were  ordered  to  the 
relief  of  a  small  garrison  on  the  Minnesota  River.  In  vain  did 
Molly  plead  with  her  father  to  send  someone  else  into  danger. 
Smith  was  equally  obstinate  to  her  appeals.  '  A  soldier's  first 
duty  is  to  his  country,'  he  would  say. 
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"  So  the  anxious  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling  watched  the 
little  company  disappear  over  the  prairie.  The  last  thing  Smith 
saw  was  Molly  waving  her  handkerchief  from  afar,  clinging  to 
her father. 

"  You  may  well  believe  that  Keating  was  not  idle  all  this 
time.  The  success  of  his  rival  had  aroused  him  to  a  frenzy  of 
jealousy.  When  he  learned  of  the  intended  march  of  Smith's 
company  he  thought  that  his  time  had  come.  Forgetting  his 
allegiance  to  country,  manhood  —  everything  except  his  consum- 
ing hatred,  he  betrayed  his  former  companions  to  the  enemy. 
The  little  company  was  ambushed  by  the  Indians  but  two  miles 
from  the  fort.  A  frightful  massacre  ensued,  a  very  few  escaping 
to  carry  the  news  of  the  calamity  to  the  colonel.  Captain  Smith 
was  reported  among  the  dead. 

"  Keating  felt  no  pangs  at  his  dastardly  act,  nor  was  he  in 
any  hurry  to  pursue  the  advantage  which  he  now  had.  Instead 
he  expressed  great  sympathy  for  the  heart-broken  girl,  extolling 
Captain  Smith's  virtues  to  the  skies. 

"  But  Smith  was  not  dead,  although  he  had  been  left  on 
the  field  of  the  dead.  He  was  severely  wounded,  but  still 
possessed  enough  strength  to  crawl  those  two  miles  back  to  the 
fort.  And  what  a  day  of  tedious,  heart-rending  effort  that  crawl 
was!  He  was  found,  one  morning,  by  the  sentry,  unconscious, 
without  the  postern. 

"  The  bloom  came  back  into  Molly's  cheeks  and  she  devoted 
her  whole  time  to  nursing  him  back  to  life.  One  gathered  from 
Keating's  face  that  he  knew  more  about  the  incident  than  he 
cared  to  admit.  At  any  rate,  his  term  of  service  expiring,  he 
retired  and  settled  in  Minneapolis. 

"  About  three  years  later,  Captain  Smith  and  his  wife  sailed 
for  Europe,  leaving  their  little  boy  in  the  care  of  friends.  Scarce- 
ly had  they  landed  on  the  other  side,  when  a  cablegram  arrived, 
acquainting  them  with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  their  son. 
Hastily  returning  to  America,  they  followed  every  possible  clue, 
but  could  not  find  a  single  trace  of  their  lost  child. 

"  Until  very  recently  it  was  believed  that  he  had  died,  but 
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very  recently,  proof  has  been  given  to  me  that  you  are  he." 

"But  who  —  who,  sir,  is  this  Captain  Smith?"  stammered 
Cyril.    "  Who  is  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  am  he,"  said  the  governor,  embracing  the  youth,  "  Oh, 
my  son,  my  son." 

After  a  few  minutes  in  which  father  and  son  looked  at  each 
other  and  indulged  in  pleasant  retrospection,  the  governor  said, 
"  It  was  Callahan  who  told  me  of  your  whereabouts.  It  seemed 
that  he  suspected  that  we  were  on  his  trail,  and  wishing  to  keep 
his  bread  buttered  on  both  sides,  he  turned  traitor  to  his  master, 
who,  twenty-one  years  before  had  had  him  kidnap  you  while 
we  were  in  Europe.  Now  you  see  why  I  am  so  glad  that  you  let 
Keating  escape  to  Canada.  Had  I  had  him  in  my  power,  there 
is  no  telling  what  I  might  have  done." 

At  this  moment  a  girlish  form  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Cyril,  your  sister,"  said  the  happy  governor. 

"Oh  Cyril,  I'm  so  glad,"  said  the  charming  Molly,  and 
kissed  the  surprised  youth  on  the  mouth. 

"  And  just  one  more  word,"  continued  his  father.  "  I  want 
to  tell  you,  my  boy,  that  I  am  proud  of  you.  I  knew  that  you 
were  my  son  the  day  you  were  at  the  capitol,  but  I  wanted  you 
to  work  out  your  own  salvation.  You  have  done  it,  and;  in  such 
a  way  as  can  only  reflect  credit  on  you." 

Cyril  glowed  under  this  praise,  but  blushed  more  deeply 
when  the  laughing  Molly  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 
Hastily  excusing  himself  to  his  amused  family,  he  quickly  made 
his  way  towards  the  lake,  his  heart  beating  a  tumultuous  tattoo 
against  his  ribs. 

****** 

Now,  Keating,  however  far  his  imagination  would  carry 
him,  was  a  very  practical  sort  of  a  chap.  Thus  it  was,  that,  on 
catching  sight  of  Jo  calmly  ensconsed  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
he  did  not  rush  up  to  her,  crying  ardently,  "  My  darling,  my 
sweetheart,"  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  on  the  stage.  Indeed, 
he  strolled  along  leisurely  until  he  stood  before  the  girl,  greeted 
her  in  a  commonplace  manner,  and  dropped  down  beside  her. 
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"  Hello,  Jo.  Ages  since  I  saw  you  last.  Hope  you  haven't 
missed  me  too  much. 

"  Well,  Cyril,  I'll  admit  that  it  has  been  pretty  lonesome 
without  you,  but  I  have  managed  to  survive,"  replied  the  girl, 
entering  into  his  mood.  "  Besides,  the  governor  was  here  and 
that  helped  a  lot,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  you  seem  to  have  made  quite  a  hit  with  the  governor ; 
he  talked  of  nothing  else  this  morning." 

"  I  think  he  is  the  very  nicest  man  I  have  ever  met,  and  I 
told  him  so,  too,"  enthused  Jo. 

*  Yes,"  said  Cyril,  "  and  you  told  him  that  you  were  going 
to  marry  his  son,  if  I  remember  correctly." 

"  Well,"  replied  Jo,  11  he  said  that  he  wished  I  were  his 
daughter  and  I  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  be  mighty  careful 
of  his  son,  for  I  should  almost  be  tempted  to  propose  myself, 
with  such  a  father  for  an  inducement." 

"  Um,"  commented  Cyril,  gazing  reflectively  into  the  placid 
waters  of  Lake  Itaska,  "  nice  girl,  his  daughter,  Molly." 

"  Ye-  -  s,"  agreed  Jo,  darting  a  furtive  look  at  her  absent- 
minded  companion.  A  moment  later  she  bit  her  lips  in  vexation, 
for  Cyril  had  glanced  lazily  at  her  on  account  of  her  reluctance. 

The  youth  moved  a  little  nearer  the  girl  and  took  one  of  her 
small  hands  in  both  of  his  great,  tanned  palms.  Jo  knew  that  this 
was  wrong  and  that  she  should  not  permit  it;  yet  she  seemed 
powerless. 

11  Jo,"  continued  the  youth  in  his  dreamy,  far-away  voice 
which  made  Jo  want  to  box  his  ears,  11  you  are  a  girl  of  your 
word,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Jo  slowly  nodded. 

"  And  do  you  know  who  I  am?"  this  came  fiercely 

through  clenched  teeth. 

"  No,  -  -  no,  Cyril,  I  -  -  d  -  don't,"  quavered  the  now 
thoroughly  frightened  Jo. 

"  Why,  sweetheart,"  laughed  Cyril,  "  I  am  the  governor's 
son." 

Harold  R.  Kaufmann,  '12 


A  &lfip  in  tip  Nigljt 

N  days  when  our  New  England  colonies  still  re- 
pressed the  smouldering  fires  of  independence 
which  brought,  for  a  time,  the  horrors  of  a  re- 
bellious war  into  the  land,  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  oppressed  beyond  the  limit  of 
endurance,  prepared  a  petition  to  the  crown.  It  was  couched  in 
respectful,  though  uncringing  phrases;  it  rang  clearly  with  that 
sincerity  of  purpose  which  characterized  all  the  transactions  of 
our  early  ancestors,  yet  it  preserved  ever  that  deference  which 
the  settlers  of  the  New  World  still  considered  it  a  duty  to 
observe  toward  their  somewhat  unindulgent  mother  country.  So 
the  account  of  certain  patiently  endured  wrongs,  which  formed 
the  content  of  that  petition,  stood  but  a  small  chance  of  favorable 
consideration  should  it  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  come  under 
the  eye  of  King  George.  Yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  a  hope  of  success  that  they  chartered  a  vessel  to  transport 
certain  elders  and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  town  who,  on  their 
arrival  in  England,  should  present  the  petition  to  the  government. 
The  day  set  for  the  departure  of  the  expedition  saw  the  entire 
populace  of  the  town  accompany  their  magistrates  to  the  place 
of  embarkment,  and  few  who  stood  upon  the  shore  that  day  and 
saw  the  sail  grow  dim  against  a  stormy  sky,  doubted  that  the 
returning  ship  would  bring  to  the  distressed  settlement  news  of 
greater  liberty  and  freedom  from  tyrannical  government. 

The  colonists  awaited  news  of  this  venture  anxiously,  yet 
with  that  quiet  resignation  which  is  born  of  long  suffering.  Days 
passed,  the  weeks  lengthened  into  months,  and  at  last  the  day 
upon  which  the  expedition  might  be  expected  to  return  drew  near. 
The  quiet  village  awoke  from  its  accustomed  stillness ;  little  knots 
of  people,  gathered  in  the  streets  and  upon  the  shore,  discussed 
the  matters  which  held  precedence  in  the  minds  of  all  and  pro- 
pounded each  his  own  theory  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
cessions granted  by  King  George.  The  excitement  increased 
day  by  day,  and,  when  that  morning,  calculated  to  be  the  very 
one  upon  which  the  vessel  would  appear  above  the  far  horizon, 
dawned,  the  villagers  gathered  upon  the  hills  above  the  sea  that 
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they  might  catch  the  first  glint  of  sunlight  as  it  smote  the  distant 
sail.  But  they  saw  nothing,  and  the  day  lengthened  as  did  many 
another  day  till  a  rumor  went  running  hither  and  thither  that 
the  ship  had  been  delayed.  The  days  became  months,  the  months 
a  year,  and  the  rumors  grew  darker.  There  was  a  sound  of 
weeping  in  the  village  at  night-fall;  care-worn  faces  peered 
vainly  at  the  horizon.  At  last  there  came  a  time  when  the  truth 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  The  ominous  whisperings  had 
grown  darker  till  they  broke  forth.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ship  had  been  lost  at  sea. 

So  the  village  lapsed  again  into  its  former  state  of  patient 
endurance.  Still,  the  ill-fated  expedition  was  not  forgotten. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  much  discussed  that  there  grew  up  about  it, 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  an  imposing  mass  of  fireside  tradi- 
tion. And  these  legends  so  continued  to  thrive  and  multiply  that 
the  cycle  of  them  formed  a  veritable  saga  of  romance  and 
mystery.  Whatever  aged  dame  did  not  discover  each  year,  upon 
the  shelves  of  her  memory,  some  hitherto  unrecollected  details 
concerning  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  was  accounted  as  entering 
her  dotage.  Those  manifold  legends  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  " 
paled  in  significance  beside  the  newer  complication.  Those  who, 
as  children,  had  been  present  at  the  departure  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition,  grew  up,  therefore,  in  an  atmosphere  of  wild  tales, 
and,  since  their  hours  of  sleeping  and  waking  were  so  dominated 
by  dim  forms  of  mysterious  vessels,  it  cannot  be  considered 
strange  that  the  appearance  of  a  ship  before  their  little- frequented 
harbor  in  the  lingering  twilight  of  a  long  summer  day  should 
have  caused  a  thrill  of  vague  wonderment  to  run  through  a  group 
of  lookers-on. 

News  of  the  vessel  ran  through  the  colony  like  fire  through 
dried  stubble.  There  was  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  mere 
approach  of  a  ship,  save  in  the  very  rarity  of  that  occurrence, 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all.  Yet  a  sudden  tremulous 
fever  of  excitement  seized  the  village.  The  whirr  of  spinning- 
wheels  ceased  abruptly,  men  rose  from  their  evening  meal,  doors 
opened,  white- faced  figures  hesitated  for  an  instant  on  the 
threshold  and  then  swept  into  the  street.    Fathers  and  mothers, 
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wives  with  their  husbands,  children,  large  and  small,  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers  who  had  not  left  the  chimney-corner 
within  the  memory  of  man,  issued  forth  to  mingle  with  the 
throng  that  went  rushing  on  through  the  gathering  dusk,  down 
to  the  open  shore  of  the  sea,  more  like  a  company  of  vague  and 
fantastic  shadows  than  any  earthly  throng. 

They  gathered  there,  watching  with  frightened  eyes  the 
approach  of  the  vessel,  which  had  by  this  time  passed  into  the 
harbor.  So  dimly  was  it  outlined  against  the  evening  sky  that 
the  most  vivid  imagination  could  hardly  make  it  seem  other  than 
some  strange  apparition  which  had  formed  itself  from  the  twi- 
light mists  as  it  advanced.  But  some,  of  keener  eyesight  than 
others,  affirmed  that  it  was  of  an  antique  build,  that  dim  figures 
could  be  seen  upon  the  deck,  and  that  faint  voices  sounded  from 
the  water.  The  excited  colonists  pressed  closer  to  the  water's 
edge,  talking  confusedly,  and,  it  might  have  been  observed,  a 
trifle  wildly. 

"  On  my  life !  "  said  an  old  man,  "  it  is  the  same  ship !  " 

"  Heaven  help1  us !  "  cried  another,  "  how  can  it  be  after  all 
these  years  —  after  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  The  ship  ?  "  said  a  bent  old  crone  who  leaned  upon  a  stick, 
"  T  faith,  I  see  no  ship." 

The  villagers  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  No  ship !  Indeed 
the  old  hag  was  beside  herself  —  she  with  one  foot  already  in 
the  grave  and  fitter  to  adorn  a  funeral  ceremony  than  a  joyous 
home-coming.  Still  she  muttered,  peering  into  the  twilight  and 
trying  to  pierce  it  with  her  aged  eyes,  "  V  faith,  I  see  no  ship 
at  all." 

"  How  dim  it  looks !  "  cried  a  wife,  shuddering  and  clinging 
more  closely  to  her  husband. 

"  Come,  what  frightens  you?"  demanded  that  worthy,  if 
practical,  gentleman.  "  It  is  but  the  governor's  vessel  that  has 
doubtless  come  into  the  wrong  port  by  accident.  I  have  seen  it 
many  times  before  in  the  harbor  at  Boston." 

"  But  it  is  so  old !  "  whispered  she,  still  trembling,  "  and  the 
sails  are  all  so  worn!  Does  it  not  seem  to  be  but  a  shadow? 
Look !    There  is  a  light  now,  at  the  mast-head !  " 
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"A  light?  What  light?"  cried  the  old  crone  who  had 
spoken  before,  as  she  beat  her  stick  impatiently  upon  the  ground. 
"  I  see  but  a  star  shining  through  a  cloud." 

Although  it  had  become  dark  some  moments  since  and 
the  ship  totally  invisible,  the  throng  had  not  for  one  moment 
ceased  to  converse  frantically,  or  to  cease  swaying  in  a  tumultous 
mass  from  side  to  side.  At  last  their  excitement  increased  to  such 
a  pitch  that  it  could  be  no  longer  restrained.  "  Light  fires !  " 
cried  some.  "  Light  fires !  "  cried  they  all,  taking  up  the  word. 
"  It  is  our  elders  and  magistrates  returned !  We  must  see  the 
ship  !  We  must  have  news  of  them  !  "  Let  us  light  fires  !  Bring 
wood !  "  Send  out  boats !  Yes,  yes,  send  out  boats !  Wait !  The 
moon  is  coming  out !   Wait !  " 

The  cries  died  into  silence.  The  moon,  which  had  been  strug- 
gling in  a  bank  of  heavy  clouds  since  sundown,  broke  suddenly 
forth.  It  fell  in  a  cold  stream  upon  the  hills  and  trees  about  the 
village ;  it  fell  upon  the  shore  and  upon  the  motionless  throng ;  it 
caught  the  waves  with  flecks  of  wan  radiance  and  cast  a  flood  of 
mysterious  light  upon  the  broad  and  empty  harbor. 

The  villagers  stood  dazed  and  uncomprehending.  As  they 
watched,  chill  mists  began  to  gather  on  the  sea  and  above  the 
meadows;  they  shuddered,  wavered,  and,  some  separately,  some 
clinging  together,  the  women  fled  toward  the  dark  village.  The 
men  followed  more  slowly,  sending,  as  they  came,  many  a  quick 
glance  over  their  shoulders  toward  the  empty  harbor.  Only  once 
did  they  pause,  and  then  but  for  a  moment.  A  withered  crone 
had  clutched  at  the  sleeve  of  one  of  them  and  cried,  "  The  ship ! 
The  ship !   V  faith,  friend,  I  see  no  ship.  " 

David  Perrault,  '13 


Sty*  Erorarii 

HE  marquis  awoke  suddenly.  It  was  dark,  very 
dark.  A  prof  ound  calm  covered  the  chateau.  The 
air  was  sultry,  and,  in  the  fields,  the  insects  were 
silent.    An  inexpressible  fear  seized  him. 

The  marquis  sat  upright  in  bed,  and  listened. 
Silence  everywhere!  He  looked  attentively  into  the  shadows. 
The  night !    Isolation !   A  presence ! 

"  Who  is  there?  "  said  the  marquis. 
No  reply. 

"Who  is  there,  I  say?"  repeated  the  marquis.  Only  the 
echo,  which  was  very  dull. 

The  marquis  remained  immovable,  and  tried  to  reassure  him- 
self. What  could  have  awakened  him?  Was  it  still  the  memory 
of  that  thing  which  had  troubled  him  a  little  from  time  to  time? 
Bah !  Nevertheless,  as  the  moments  passed,  his  indefinable  appre- 
hension increased.  Something  seemed  to  him  to  be  advancing 
from  the  darkness,  to  be  very  near,  to  close  with  him. 

Mechanically,  he  stepped  out  of  bed  ;  he  could  not  have  re- 
mained there  the  fraction  of  a  second  longer.  Mechanically  he 
advanced  to  the  door ;  he  had  the  sensation  of  being  trapped ;  he 
heard  the  sudden  call  for  the  utmost  use  of  his  faculties,  and  he 
found  them  frozen. 

He  passed  into  the  corridor  as  if  pressed  near  at  hand,  and 
yet  when  he  looked  about,  he  could  see  nothing ;  when  he  listened, 
there  was  no  noise.  The  corridor  opened  on  to  a  back  stairway. 
The  marquis  went  there,  leaned  over,  and  cried :  "  Jacques ! 
Jacques !  "  Then  he  suddenly  retraced  his  steps,  all  the  time  lis- 
tening for  an  answer.   None  came. 

It  might  have  been  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Marquis  was  alone  in  the  chateau,  and  he  was 
afraid.  He  had  been  a  courageous  man  in  his  life,  and  people 
had  been  afraid  of  him.  He  had  possessed  a  keen  intelligence, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  endure  those  who  did  not. 

He  had  never  been  defeated.  It  was  the  only  way  to  live. 
Then,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  darkness,  his  life  passed  in  review 
before  him.    He  dismissed  it.    It  returned.    He  banished  it  im- 
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patiently ;  it  was  a  full  life ;  he  had  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities.   It  returned.    He  laughed  inwardly. 

Was  this  the  thing  they  called  remorse  ?  Only  cowards  taste 
remorse,  and  the  Marquis  was  not  a  coward.  He  turned  about 
to  go  back  to  his  room.  He  was  angry  at  himself,  and  was  ad- 
vancing swiftly,  when  he  heard  a  sound.  The  Marquis  knew  that 
sound.  It  was  made  by  a  particular  board  near  his  door,  when- 
ever stepped  upon. 

The  Marquis  stopped  petrified;  he  experienced  a  sensation 
of  stiffling,  at  the  same  time  that  cold  dread  clutched  his  breast. 
It  was  a  second  that  he  remained  thus  —  to  him  it  seemed  eternity  ; 
—  then  he  fled  again,  and,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  silently  ap- 
proached the  stairway.  Without  a  sound,  he  descended;  once  at 
the  bottom,  he  looked  back.  He  saw  nothing,  but  he  trembled 
violently.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  been  a  man  of  resource ; 
yet  now  he  found  nothing.  He  thought  of  praying,  but  he  did 
not  dare. 

In  the  night,  a  dry  sob  escaped  him.  "  I  will  do  right !  " 
he  kept  thinking  with  anguish.  "  Only  once  more!  I  have  done 
wrong,  but  I  will  do  right !  Once  more !  Once  more !  "  A 
sound  on  the  stairs  stopped  him. 

All  trembling  as  he  was,  the  preservative  instinct  returned 
to  him.  He  resolved  to  rush  out  doors.  There  there  were  fields, 
trees,  the  sky!  He  crept  towards  the  outer  door.  Behind  him 
was  the  Presence,  and  he  did  not  abandon  his  caution.  Never- 
theless, it  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  to  get  to  the  door.  At  last, 
he  thought  he  could  see  it.  Around  him  was  a  vague  light;  it 
came  from  the  dawn. 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  knew  he  was  caught !  He  realized  that 
he  had  wandered  into  one  of  the  blind  alleys  of  his  chateau.  There 
was  only  one  door,  that  by  which  he  had  entered.  Even  as  he 
turned,  he  half  perceived  a  great  form  at  the  aperture;  it  advanced 
with  precision,  and  it  carried  in  its  hand  something  long,  some- 
thing sharp.  With  a  frightful  cry,  the  Marquis  hurled  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  form.  He  babbled  incoherently,  begging  for 
mercy ;  he  clasped  the  feet  of  the  man,  and  he  sobbed. 

The  man  raised  his  hand,  and  plunged  a  dagger  again  and 
again.  The  Marquis  sank  into  a  huddled  heap,  his  limbs  flung 
out  grotesquely  in  the  dawn. 

Robert  W.  Morse,  '13 
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Far  away  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 

Where  nature  alone  is  queen, 
There  lives  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 

Whose  features  are  stern  tout  serene. 

God  only  has  graven  his  visage 
And  carved  the  lines  on  his  face: 

Twas  the  Hand  of  the  Infinite  Sculptor 
That  lent  to  the  granite  its  grace. 

For  years  and  for  years  he  has  been  there, 
Enthroned  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 

While  the  clear  rippling  lake  at  his  footstool 
Has  mirrored  his  likeness  at  will. 

Many  conflicts  he's  waged  with  the  elements, 
The  thunder,  the  lightning,  the  rain, 

And  the  seasons  in  turn  have  tried  tactics, 
Yet  to  mar  him  they  labor  in  vain. 

Thus  indeed  he  is  sovereign  of  mountains 
And  reigns  as  a  monarch  supreme; 

The  Grand  Old  Man  of  New  Hampshire, 
The  man  whom  the  world  doth  esteem. 


R.  F.  Ch UTTER,  'l2 


Ten  years  ago  last  fall,  Charles  C.  Clough  came  down  from 
Laconia,  N.  H.,  and  entered  Philips  Academy.  He  was  awkward 
and  shy,  but  he  had  something  about  him  that  attracted  people 
to  him,  and  before  he  had  been  here  long,  he  was  known  and  liked 
by  all  the  school ;  and  by  the  few  who  knew  him  well,  loved 
beyond  words.  When  spring  came  he  went  out  for  baseball.  He 
made  the  team,  and  played  the  best  first  base  that  had  ever  been 
played  for  Andover.  He  was  in  school  for  four  years ;  he  worked 
his  way  and  won  his  way  through  with  a  clean  record.  He  played 
on  the  baseball  team  all  the  years,  for  the  last  two  serving  as 
captain ;  he  played  basketball,  and  was  also  a  member  of  one  of 
the  street  football  teams. 

It  was  not  merely  his  athletic  prowess  that  gave  him  his 
prominence  in  school,  that  made  him  so  well  loved.  There  was 
something  else;  there  was  the  loyalty  to  the  school  and  to  its 
ideals.  He  was  not  openly  religious,  but  he  was  upright,  he  was 
clean,  and  he  was  kind.  There  was  no  cant  about  him,  he  mingled 
with  all,  giving  out  his  boundless  good  humor  and  good  fellow- 
ship freely  and  fully,  —  and  through  it  all,  he  himself  remained 
unsullied. 

Deep  down  in  the  sacred  parts  of  his  nature  he  carried  some- 
thing that  served  him  as  a  motive  and  an  inspiration.  If  he  had 
been  asked  what  it  was,  he  perhaps  could  not  have  told,  but  he 
might  have  said  simply,  Andover  and  Mr.  Stearns. 

He  went  from  Phillips  to  Princeton,  and  there  he  remained 
only  a  year,  ill  health  compelling  him  to  leave.  He  went  to  New 
York,  and  for  a  while  was  in  business,  but  once  again  he  was 
forced  by  sickness  to  give  up  his  work.  At  one  time  he  had  to 
take  a  rest  of  several  months  to  get  back  his  health  and  strength. 
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Finally  he  came  back  to  the  old  school,  and  there  took  charge  of 
the  Lawrence  Educational  work,  served  as  secretary  for  the 
Alumni  Fund,  and  helped  cut,  wherever  he  could,  any  school 
institution  that  seemed  to  call  him  to  its  aid. 

Last  month  once  more  he  felt  poorly,  and  went  to  the  infirm- 
ary. Later  he  was  taken  to  the  Lawrence  hospital,  and  there 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  was  performed  on  him.  He  rallied 
from  it  well,  and  gave  every  promise  of  making  a  rapid  recovery. 
But  on  the  night  of  Monday,  November  20th,  he  suddenly,  but 
quietly  and  painlessly,  died.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  he  was 
brought  to  the  school  chapel,  and  thence,  after  a  brief  service,  he 
was  taken  to  Laconia,  where  he  was  buried. 

No  school  exercise  was  omitted  ;  everything  went  on  in  its 
regular  way,  just  as  he  would  have  wished  it  to,  but  those  who 
knew  him  feel  the  void  his  absence  makes,  and  they  miss  him. 
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Practically  six  months  from  the  day  upon  which  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  was  turned,  Andover's  new  swimming  pool 
has  been  opened.  The  raising  of  funds  for  this  great  addition  to 
the  athletic  equipment  of  the  Academy  was  begun  by  the  student 
body  during  the  school  year  of  1906-7.  By  the  fall  of  1910,  a 
little  over  $2,500  had  been  secured.  At  that  time,  a  more  sys- 
tematic campaign  than  any  hitherto  attempted  was  initiated.  By 
the  end  of  last  May,  sufficient  money  had  been  collected  to  warrant 
the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  pool.  $10,000  of  the 
total  amount  collected  has  been  loaned  by  the  Athletic  Association. 
That  this  loan  will  soon  be  repaid  seems  certain,  if  the  new  men 
in  school  continue  their  present  good  work  in  securing  additional 
funds. 

The  appointments  of  the  pool  are  all  that  any  one  can  wish 
for.  It  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  colleges,  and  probably  excells 
that  of  any  school  in  the  country.  The  building  itself  is  a  thor- 
oughly harmonious  addition  to  the  gymnasium;  its  exterior  is 
plain  and  substantial ;  its  interior,  simple  and  pleasing.  All  details 
have  been  completely  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  a  perfect  whole. 

Moreover,  the  pool  is  genuinely  unique  in  one  particular.  It 
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has  become  a  reality  almost  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
student  body  alone.  The  trustees,  while  acknowledging  its  need, 
have  been  unable  to  give  any  financial  assistance.  True,  the 
money  loaned  by  the  Athletic  Association  made  it  possible  to 
complete  it  earlier  than  otherwise,  but  that  money  is  but  a  loan, 
and  is,  moreover,  an  indirect  contribution  of  the  students  them- 
selves. Dr.  Page  has  been  the  needed  counselor  of  the  different 
committees,  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  labor  towards  making 
the  pool  an  actuality.  Both  to  him  and  to  the  school,  congratu- 
lations are  in  order. 

It  is  a  brave  decision  those  left  at  the  head  of  the  Phillips 
Andover  Educational  Union  have  made  in  determining  to  con- 
tinue the  Lawrence  work.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Clough  will  be  keenly 
felt,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  without  his  able  management, 
the  work,  at  least  for  the  present,  must  be  less  effective  than  it 
has  been.  This  fact  should  cause  greater  determination  and 
enthusiasm  in  all  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  set  by  him.  Only 
those  in  close  touch  with  this  branch  of  school  activity  can 
appreciate  the  great  part  he  had  in  making  it  a  distinct  success. 
His  death  came  at  a  time  when  his  tireless  efforts  of  last  year 
were  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  when  the  outlook  for 
great  success  in  the  future  was  most  bright.  To  continue  the 
work  necessitates  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  teach, 
and  stronger  support  from  the  school  as  a  whole.  We  do  not 
doubt  but  that  both  will  be  forthcoming. 

***** 

Next  month  a  second  competition  for  the  McLanahan  prizes 
will  start.  The  prizes  are  as  follows :  for  the  best  story  published 
during  the  term,  a  prize  of  $7.50;  for  the  second  best,  a  prize 
of  $2.50;  for  the  best  poem,  a  prize  of  $2.50.  We  again  urge 
more  men  from  the  lower  classes  to  hand  in  contributions.  The 
members  of  the  class  of  1913  should  be  especially  active,  for  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  publishing  next  year's  Mirror  falls. 
That  the  practice  of  writing  for  the  Mirror  is  good  English 
training,  is  attested  by  the  English  department  of  the  Academy  ; 
that  it  is  helpful  at  college  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  during  the 
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past  two  months,  we  have  noted  articles  in  the  college  magazines 

written  by  three  different  men  who  are  former  Mirror  editors. 
***** 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  Howard  A. 
Buck,  '12,  as  associate  editor. 


3ExrIjattg*fl 


The  Mirror  acknowledges  the  following  new  exchanges: 

The  Assembler,  LawrencevUle  Literary  Magazine,  The 
Index,  St.  Benedict's  College  Quarterly,  The  Hackley,  The  Briar 
Cliff  Spectator,  Harvard  Monthly,  The  Bowdoin  Quill,  Phillips 
Exeter  Monthly,  Vexillum,  Dean  Academy  Megaphone,  The  Blue 
and  Brown,  Yale  Scientific  Monthly,  The  Echo,  The  Blue  and 
White,  The  Cascadillian,  The  Delphian. 

By  far  the  best  magazines  that  have  come  to  our  notice  this 
month  are  the  Hansard  Monthly  and  the  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly. 
The  former  combines  a  neat,  attractive  cover  with  interesting, 
well-written  reading  matter.  We  always  look  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  receiving  this  magazine.  The  only  thing  we 
have  against  the  Exeter  Monthly \  and  mind  you,  we  consider  the 
standard  of  your  magazine  the  equal  of  the  Mirror  in  even*  way. 
is  the  clumsy  size  and  shape  you  have  chosen  for  this  year. 

We  most  heartily  welcome  you.  Bowdoin  Quill,  to  our  ex- 
change list,  and  can  always  assure  you  of  our  commendation  as 
long  as  your  little  magazine  keeps  its  present  standard. 

We  wTish  to  congratulate  the  editors  of  the  Laivrencezille 
Magazine  on  having  such  an  attractive  issue.  Owen  Johnson's 
story  was  rather  disappointing,  but  perhaps  we  were  unfair  in 
judging  it  on  the  merits  of  his  later  works.  Don't  you  think 
your  sense  of  humor  is  a  bit  strained? 

The  big  game  number  of  the  Lampoon  is  the  best  of  the 
college  comics  we  have  received  this  year.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  making  this  announcement,  for  the  Lampoon  had 
been  very  disappointing. 

Nothing  shows  the  high  standard  of  a  magazine  more  than 
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an  appropriate  cover  design.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  choice  from 
so  many  attractive  magazines,  but  we  think  that  the  palm  should 
go  to  the  Hill  School  Record. 

The  Cascadillian  was,  on  the  whole,  very  disappointing  to 
us;  we  had  expected  very  much  more  from  a  school  of  its  size 
and  reputation. 

The  Williams  Literary  Monthly  is  quite  deceptive.  Its 
thickness  is  due  more  to  its  many  advertisements  and  heavy  paper 
than  to  its  wealth  of  readable  matter.  However,  what  it  lacks 
in  quantity,  it  makes  up  for  in  quality. 

The  Index  and  the  Echo  cover  their  ground  very  aptly. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Hackley  and  the  Blue  and 
Brown  to  start  a  new  paper  rather  than  to  try  and  maintain  a 
magazine  merely  on  school  and  alumni  notes,  and  accounts  of 
their  football  games? 

On  the  whole,  though,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
excellence  of  our  exchanges. 
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HERE  it  lay  on  the  table  — the  Pink-Smelly-Note. 
On  the  table  lay  the  other,  also  —  the  White- 
Smelly-Letter.  One  exhaled  the  fragrant  violet 
of  the  woody  springtime,  telling  of  limpid  brooks, 
cool  shade,  and  sunlight.  The  other  reeked  of 
strong-smelling,  expensive  cigars,  black  wainscoting,  leather 
chairs,  and  books. 

The  Boy  sat  huddled  down  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  clasping 
in  his  listless,  hanging  hand  a  new  glistening  revolver.  He  sat 
there,  never  moving,  his  expressionless  eyes  fixed  on  the  smoke- 
curled  grate.  Thump,  thump,  thump,  —  he  did  not  hear  the 
knock  on  his  door.  He  did  not  hear  the  orchestra  playing  below 
him,  nor  the  noisy  voiced  bellboys,  scampering  about  calling  his 
name,  nor  the  clang,  clang  of  the  street  cars,  bearing  happy-faced, 
happy-voiced  people  home  from  their  Christmas  shopping.  He 
heard  only  the  endless  tattoo  of  his  heart  beating  constantly  those 
indelible  sentences  of  the  Pink-Smelly-Note,  and  the  cruel  phrases 
of  the  White-Smelly-Letter.  The  one  was  from  The  Girl;  the 
other  was  from  The  Man.  The  Boy  slowly  lifted  the  revolver  and 
examined  it.  His  livid  face  paled  and  his  set  mouth  drooped; 
after  all,  he  was  young  to  die. 

His  glance,  slowly  surveying  the  room  as  if  for  the  last  time, 
fell  upon  the  table  with  its  two  envelopes.  He  walked  timidly 
over,  thinking  perhaps  this  was  a  night-mare,  and  took  up  the 
Pink-Smelly-Letter;  a  look  of  contempt  succeeded  the  blank  of 
shock.  He  glanced  at  the  other  and  unutterable  longing  showed 
from  his  wide  surprised  eyes. 

The  Boy  turned  furiously  towards  the  mantel  piece  where 
the  clock's  "  Why-not-do-it  ?  Why-not-do-it  ?  "  found  an  echo  in 
his  heart. 
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"  I  won't/'  he  cried,  "  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't !  " 

He  threw  the  revolver  on  the  table  and  began  to  pace  the 
room,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets ;  the  incessant  voice  of 
the  clock  goaded  him  to  madness. 

Then  it  began  to  rain ;  not  the  heavy,  full  down-pour  of  April, 
but  the  disagreeable  misty  sleet  of  middle  December.  The  Boy 
was  one  of  those  people  who  are  greatly  influenced  by  weather 
conditions.  On  bright,  sunshiny  days,  with  the  birds  singing, 
breezes  blowing,  and  nature  calling,  he  was  exquisitely  happy  and 
content.  On  the  other  hand,  gloomy,  dark  days  depressed  him, 
so  that  he  usually  isolated  himself  in  his  room  with  a  book.  From 
early  boyhood  he  had  the  recollection  that  his  mother  had  died  on 
a  rainy  day;  throughout  all  his  life,  rain  had  been  synonymous 
with  something  ineffably  say.  It  was  for  this  that  The  Girl  had 
called  him  "  The  Weather-Man."    The  Boy  shuddered. 

He  had  inherited  from  his  mother  his  superstition.  On  hear- 
ing of  two  deaths,  he  would  immediately  prophesy  the  third;  he 
believed  that  every  period  in  his  life  had  been  previously  ordained 
by  immortal  fate.  Consequently,  on  looking  out  into  the  dark 
sleeted  street  he  felt  his  depression  deepen  in  his  heart.  He  drew 
his  chair  up  to  the  window  and,  fascinated,  watched  the  sleet  as 
it  struck  the  pane,  condensing  and  leaving  watery  streaks  as  the 
drops  coursed  down  the  glass. 

The  battle  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  "  Why-not-do-it  ?"  said 
the  clock.  "  Yes,  why-not?"  echoed  his  heart.  "  No!  No!"  cried 
his  spirit,  "  it  is  cowardly !"  "  You  are  too  young/'  said  the  Pink- 
Smelly-Note.  The  White-Smelly-Letter  said  nothing;  yet  its 
silence  was  not  promising.  And  so  the  battle  raged,  each  side 
gaining  a  little  ground,  only  to  lose  it  again  after  a  new  assault. 

The  Boy  smiled  grimly  as  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin ;  he 
had  none.  He  pulled  out  his  watch;  it  had  stopped  at  thirteen 
minutes  of  seven.  He  rose  decisively,  and  ringing  for  the  bell- 
boy, gave  his  orders  through  the  closed  door ;  the  bell-boy  was  to 
call  The  Boy  at  exactly  thirteen  minutes  to  seven  on  the  next 
morning. 

The  Weather-Man  had  decided.  It  should  depend  on  the 
weather.   If,  at  thirteen  minutes  to  seven,  the  sun  should  be  shin- 
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ing,  he  would  obey  the  dictates  of  his  youth  and  spirit.  Decision 
had  cooled  him,  and  he  made  an  ironical  bow  to  himself  in  the 
mirror.  If,  however,  the  day  should  dawn  with  the  sleet  continu- 
ing, —  he  waved  his  hand  at  the  clock  and  the  Pink-Smelly-Note, 
—  then  he  would. 

He  settled  himself  in  his  chair  near  the  window,  and,  clasping 
the  revolver,  fell  into  a  fitful  sleep  of  mind  fatigue. 

He  slept  with  a  vague  feeling  of  oppression  hanging  over 
him.  He  was  restless  and  tossed  to  and  fro  in  his  chair.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  the  revolver  falling 
from  his  hand.  He  looked  out;  a  gale  was  blowing,  driving  the 
sleet  fitfully  against  the  window  pane.  He  sighed  and  fell  asleep 
again. 

He  did  not  awake  with  a  start.  At  the  first  knock  on  his 
door,  his  sleep-sodden  mind  remembered  everything.  He  kept 
his  eyes  closed  and  thought  and  prayed. 

What  was  that?  Did  he  feel  a  red,  warm  glow  through  his 
lowered  lids?  He  could  wait  no  longer;  he  opened  his  eyes. 
What  transformed  fairy-land  was  this  before  him?  Nature  had 
decked  herself  in  her  winter  habit  of  snow,  and  over  the  whole 
glistening  expanse  of  white  shone  the  sun  in  all  its  glory. 

The  Boy,  crossing  to  the  grate,  threw  into  the  still  smoulder- 
ing coals  the  Pink-Smelly-Note  and  the  White-Smelly-Letter. 
Then  he  began  to  whistle. 

Harold  R.  Kaufmann,  '12. 


if Hast  ijattir 

(Concluded  from  last  issue) 

Noonan  got  up  from  his  chair  —  a  deep  scowl  on  his  face. 
Then  suddenly  he  smiled.  "  See  here,  Kitten,"  he  chided,  "  it 
ain't  conshidered  hilthy  for  a  mon,  or  a  leddy  ayther,  for  that 
matther,  to  be  a-talkin'  in  this  shtrain.  Ye  hear  lots  o'  high- 
fallutin  shcandels  av  ye  only  lishten  for  'em.  Yez'd  betther  be 
getthin'  to  bed  wid  yez  an'  have  a  good  schlape  fer  yersilf,  Oih'm 
afther  thinkin'." 

"  I  didn't  like  the  way  Marcel  looked  when  he  went  out 
tonight,  dad,"  persisted  the  girl.  "  Didn't  you  see  how  he  stared 
and  stared  as  if  he  saw  something  he  didn't  like,  or  couldn't 
understand  ?  Then  how  he  bumped  into  the  door  without  seeing 
it?  Something's  on  his  mind.  Oh,  I  feel  something  is  going 
to  happen !  You  ought  to  follow  him  to  see  if  he  gets  home  all 
right.  Do,  father,"  she  urged,  "  go  ahead  —  it  won't  take  you 
long." 

"  Away  wid  yer  trapshunatin  ,"  said  Pete  Noonan  brusquely. 
"  Are  you  crazy,  gurrl?    Phfat's  got  into  yez?  " 

There  was  more  talk,  but  in  the  end  Peter  Noonan  consented 
to  go  on  this  crazy  expedition  up  the  mountain.  He  did  this 
because  Kitty  wanted  it  —  and  because  he  himself  wanted  to  go. 
He  felt  uneasy.  After  he  had  journeyed  a  short  distance,  he 
began  to  run  a  little.  Men  do  such  things  under  such  circum- 
stances. Instinct  it  is,  probably,  lit  must  have  been  instinct,  for 
Peter  Noonan  imagined  he  heard  a  hundred  voices  clamoring, 
"  Hurry!  Hurry!  "  A  light  snow  had  fallen,  giving  to  the  stubby 
firs  the  aspect  of  being  giant  white  elves,  disporting  in  the  night 
with  groans  and  hisses  of  diabolical  glee.  A  big,  round  moon  was 
struggling  to  break  through  a  blanket  of  smoky  clouds.  It 
painted  weird,  dark  pictures  on  the  open  places  in  the  trail,  phan- 
toms that  came  and  went,  seeming  alive  in  their  terrible 
grotesqueness.  The  shadows  stretched  towards  the  thick,'  low 
forests,  and  lost  themselves  at  the  borders  in  a  blue  haze.  Peter 
Noonan  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  but  he  shuddered  as  he 
picked  his  way  alone  —  on  what  mission  he  knew  not.  It  was 
not  very  late  at  night  —  darkness  falls  early  in  November. 
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After  an  hour's  plodding  he  came  upon  Marcel's  cabin. 
There  was  no  light  burning.  Noonan  entered,  and  after  lighting 
the  little  tin  lamp  he  found  on  the  table,  looked  around  him. 
Marcel  kept  house  alone,  for  his  wife  was  long  since  dead.  The 
place  was  deserted.  No  sound  except  the  creaking  of  the  ancient 
floor  under  his  feet,  and  the  wailing  moan  of  the  wind  outside, 
came  to  the  visitor's  ears.  Marcel  owned  a  dog,  a  lazy  sort  of 
dog,  which  was  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  room,  behind  the  stove.  He  was  not  there  tonight.  Peter 
called  to  the  dog,  but  the  animal  did  not  come.  Peter  called  for 
Marcel  Leduc  —  Marcel  did  not  answer.  He  was  not  there, 
and  no  manner  of  search  could  reveal  him. 

"  Sure  an'  it's  not  pleasant  here  tonight !  "  muttered  Peter 
Noonan,  and  putting  out  the  light,  he  started  to  go  back  home. 
At  the  edge  of  the  moonlight,  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  house, 
he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  other  beings.  He  peered  ahead 
of  him  —  in  the  moonlight  he  could  see  distinctly  the  gleaming 
muzzles  of  several  rifles  pointed  at  him.  The  forms  behind  them 
were  indistinct  and  hazy. 

"  Halt !  "  said  a  crisp  voice. 

A  single  man  advanced  and  scrutinized  the  quarry.  It  was 
Cavanaugh,  the  sheriff. 

"  Phfat  the   "  began  Noonan. 

"  It's  the  wrong  fellow,  men,"  interrupted  Cavanaugh.  "  It's 
that  Irish  pal  of  his."    Then  to  Noonan  —  "Where's  Leduc?" 

"  He  doesn't  know,"  answered  a  man  coming  out  from  the 
shadows.  "  I've  been  watching  him.  He's  been  looking  for  him 
himself." 

"  Yes,  but  he  knows  something  that  isn't  good  for  him,  or 
he  wouldn't  be  here.   I  guess  we'd  better  take  him  along  with  us." 
But  Peter  Noonan  knew  nothing  of  value  and  was  allowed 

to  go.    "  I  wonder,  now !  "  he  thought. 

***** 

A  few  days  later  Noonan  received  a  short  and  dirty  note  from 
one  James  Brill  Carson  of  Pontiac,  over  the  Canadian  border, 
and  forty  miles.  "  A  crazy  bloke  wants  you,"  it  read.  "  Better 
come." 
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Carson's,  at  Pontiac,  over  the  Canadian  border,  and  forty- 
miles  away,  was  a  queer  mixture  of  honesty  and  illegitimacy. 
The  establishment  was  ostensibly  a  saloon,  where  gathered  of  an 
evening  men  of  varied  walks  in  life,  and  in  varying  stages  of 
cussedness.  Everybody  stopped  at  Carson's;  the  prospector  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  the  cow-puncher  passing 
through,  the  trapper  from  the  northern  woods.  These  all  rarely 
stopped  more  than  a  night  in  Pontiac,  and  in  that  night  were 
merry.  Boon  companions  they  were,  who  neither  asked  nor  gave 
a  name.  Then  there  were  some  men  who  were  always  to  be 
seen  at  Carson's,  but  they  stayed  in  the  rear  room.  It  was  an  odd 
sort  of  place,  this  rear  room,  brightly  lighted,  and  furnished 
with  various  green-topped  tables,,  queer  wheels,  and  other  devices 
dear  to  the  prudent  men  who  habituate  such  places.  Stranger 
than  the  existence  of  a  gambling-den,  however,  was  the 
existence  of  an  honest  gambling-den.  No  crooked  gambling  had 
ever  been  known  at  Carson's.  James  Brill  Carson  had  learned 
caution.  This,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  patrons  that  "  you 
can't  bust  Carson,"  made  the  place  popular.  A  man  might  make 
a  fortune  in  a  night  here  —  or  lose  one,  which,  of  course,  spared 
him  the  nervous  strain  of  maintaining  a  winning  streak. 

One  night  the  behavior  of  the  men  gathered  in  this  place 
pronounced  something  unusual.  All  those  in  the  room,  with  the 
exception  of  two  strangers  *n  the  far  end,  were  clustered  around 
a  table  at  which  sat  five  men.  The  game  they  played  was  poker. 
Carson  was  banker.  The  other  four  men  were  strangers.  It 
was  the  night  of  the  big  hands,  that  magic  time  in  the  course 
of  the  game  when  the  cards  "  break  "  well,  and  no  hand  is  good 
enough  to  win.  Men  watch  nights  and  weeks  and  years  for  this 
"  break  "  that  comes  in  the  experience  of  most  gamblers  at  best 
only  rarely,  and  when  it  does  come,  excitement  runs  high,  for 
then  fortunes  are  exchanged.  All  is  eagerness  —  the  subtle  call 
of  the  passion  lures  even  the  cautious ;  reason  is  cast  to  the 
winds,  and  it  is  "  bull-luck  to  win." 

That  same  evening,  a  certain  man  entered  the  outside  room, 
the  saloon.  A  gust  of  wind  blew  in  an  eddy  of  swirling  snow- 
flakes  after  him.    He  motioned  to  the  bar-tender.    They  went 
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into  the  tap-room.  The  next  moment  the  man  entered  the 
gambling-room.  It  was  Jean  Leduc.  The  men  in  the  corner 
looked  up  without  being  seen  by  the  new-comer,  then  turned 
their  backs  upon  him.  One  of  them  was  Cavanaugh,  the  sheriff 
from  the  Chemins.  The  other  was  a  Canadian  officer,  who  had 
extradition  papers  for  two  men  to  deliver  to  Cavanaugh.  One 
read  for  Jean  Leduc  —  the  other  for  Marcel. 

"  That's  the  young  one,"  said  Cavanaugh.  "  We  can't  get 
him  now,  (all  weapons  were  left  in  the  other  room  before  ad- 
mittance could  be  gained  to  the  inner  one),  but  when  he  gets 
outside.    I  wish  I  knew  where  the  other  one  is." 

Jean  Leduc  advanced  toward  the  group  around  the  table. 
"What's  the  chances?"  he  asked  Carson. 

"  Got  some  more  kale,  eh  ?  "  asked  the  other.  "  Wait  a 
minute  'n'  somebody'll  be  broke." 

Over  in  the  corner  the  two  officers  were  still  talking  in  low 
tones.  "  You've  got  me  to  thank,"  the  Canadian  officer  was 
saying.  "  The  kid  was  excited.  '  I've  got  to  win  tonight,'  he 
was  saying,  '  the  old  man  gave  me  his  last  red.  It's  a  dirty  shame 
at  that.  The  cops  are  wise  anyway  without  my  telling  them.' 
Then  the  other  chap  answers  something  I  don't  hear,  then  goes 
the  kid  again :  '  I'll  either  win  enough  tonight  to  pay  the  old  man 
back  and  get  him  and  myself  out  of  this  blasted  country,  or  croak 
in  the  try.'  Then  they  moves  along,  and  I  follows  them.  Then 
I  meets  you,  and  here  we  are.  If  we  don't  get  him  we're  short- 
horns." 

When  they  looked  up  again,  Jean  was  seated  at  the  table, 
playing.  He  could  not  have  won  more  consistently  if  he  had 
been  in  league  with  the  devil.  He  had  started  the  game  fearfully, 
expecting  to  be  wiped  out  in  a  dozen  hands.  He  had  won  the 
first  "  pot,"  then  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  on-lookers  watched 
him  closely,  almost  suspecting  sharpery.  The  other  men  in  the 
game  became  cautious  in  their  betting,  except  Carson,  who 
didn't  care.  This  very  caution  helped  Jean  the  more,  for  it  kept 
the  rest  from  calling  hands  that  should  never  have  won  money. 

The  night  was  well  spent  when  the  last  great  battle  came. 
Of  a  sudden,  without  anyone's  knowing  just  why,  the  players 
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and  spectators  alike  seemed  to  feel  something  impending.  By 
that  time,  Jean,  who  had  come  into  the  game  with  a  scant  half 
a  hundred  dollars,  now  had  some  few  thousands.  Carson 
opened.  "Just  a  small  matter  of  fifty  dollars  to  draw  cards," 
he  said. 

The  next  man  raised  him  a  hundred.  Jean  was  next.  "  I've 
got  a  hunch  I'm  going  to  pull  a  murderous  mess,"  he  laughed. 
"  I'll  raise  it  my  ante  twice." 

"  By  me,"  said  each  of  the  next  two. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Carson,  "  if  there's  anything  like  that 
going  on,  we'll  have  to  look  into  it.  Here's  a  thousand  more. 
Make  it  interesting." 

The  next  man  just  "  saw  "  Carson.  Jean  raised  the  ante 
another  thousand.  Carson  and  the  other  man  "  came  in " 
without  raising. 

"  I'll  stand  pat,"  said  Carson. 

"  Two  cards,"  said  Jean. 

"  One  for  me,"  added  the  dealer. 

It  was  Jean's  bet.  He  looked  suspiciously  at  Carson,  who 
had  "  stood  pat,"  after  refusing  to  raise  the  ante  again.  This 
was  either  a  bluff  or  something  to  be  wary  of.  Nevertheless 
he  boosted  the  bet  another  thousand  dollars.  Carson  doubled 
it,  after  the  third  man,  who  evidently  did  not  get  the  card  he 
wanted,  dropped  out.  The  duel  was  between  Carson  and  Jean 
Leduc.    Jean  was  almost  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 

During  the  progress  of  this  last  play  no  one  had  seen  an 
old  man,  with  grizzly  white  hair  and  beard,  enter  the  room.  He 
was  covered  with  snow  from  head  to  foot,  and  there  was  a  wild 
look  in  his  eyes.  It  was  late,  and  there  had  been  nobody  in  the 
saloon  to  stop  him,  for  the  bar-keeper  was  inside  watching  the 
game. 

"  I'll  make  it  just  a  hundred  more,"  Carson  was  saying, 
"  anything  to  help  out  a  good  customer.   That'll  let  you  call  me." 

Suddenly  a  rasping  voice  broke  the  awed  silence  conjured 
by  the  game.   "  Jean  Leduc !  "  it  said. 

Jean  looked  up.  He  saw  his  father,,  Marcel  Leduc.  Marcel 
was  pointing  a  wide-mouthed  blue  revolver  at  him.  Jean 
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glanced  down  at  the  table  again,  while  the  rest  of  the  crowd  drew 
back,  for  they  were  unarmed.  "  I'll  call  you,"  said  he  to  Carson, 
calmly. 

"  And  I'll  call  you !  "  rasped  Marcel  insanely.    He  fired. 

Jean  Leduc  fell  to  the  floor.  Blood  trickled  from  a  wound 
in  his  forehead.  He  raised  himself  convulsively  in  a  final  gasp, 
then  sank  back.  He  was  dead.  No  one  stirred  except  Carson. 
Carson  was  a  man  of  steel.  He  looked  at  the  cards  on  the  table, 
and  picked  up  Jean  Leduc's  hand,  then  raised  his  eyes  to  where 
Marcel  Leduc  was  standing.  The  old  man  had  not  moved  a 
muscle.  His  eyes  stared  at  space.  Carson  turned  toward  the 
men.  "  See,"  he  said,  taking  up  his  own  hand,  "  this  is  the  hand 
I  held  —  a  full  house.  This,"  he  continued,  holding  up  the  other, 
"  is  the  kid's.    He  had  four  kings!  " 

Then  he  suddenly  turned  towards  Marcel.  "  Damn  you !  " 
he  cursed.    "  Why  didn't  you  let  him  win !  " 

The  afternoon  of  another  day  was  waning.  The  dying 
glory  of  the  setting  sun  was  painting  the  heavens  in  a  gay  riot 
of  color.  The  man  on  the  sick-bed  was  gazing  at  the  far-away 
heavens.  At  last  he  turned  his  head  away.  "  Shut  the  blinds 
and  draw  the  curtain,"  he  ordered. 

Peter  Noonan  did  as  he  was  commanded.  Darkness  fell. 
He  lit  a  lamp.  A  doctor  entered,  and  a  minister.  Marcel  looked 
up  from  his  bed.  "  Kick  them  out,"  he  raved,  "  I  don't 
want  'em." 

The  minister  dropped  on  his  knees  to  pray.  The  doctor 
fumbled  for  his  instruments.  Suddenly  the  man  on  the  bed  sat 
bolt  upright.  "  Put  out  the  light!"  he  yelled.  "Put  out  the 
light,  I  say !  "  Then,  before  anyone  could  stop  him,  the  sick 
man  jumped  out  of  bed  and  blew  out  the  light.  He  fell  back 
upon  the  bed. 

"  I  told  you  I  wanted  the  light  put  out !  "  he  yelled  again. 
"I'm  dying — dying,  I  tell  you!  — And  I'm  going  to  die  as  I 
have  lived  —  in  the  dark!  A  rattle  sounded  in  his  throat.  He 
sank  lower  on  his  pillow.    He  was  dead. 

Oscar  L.  Chell,  '13 


OR  many  years  each  class  in  Phillips  Academy  has 
thrice  annually  played  a  meaningless  farce,  in 
electing  officers  to  offices  empty  of  duty,  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility.  A  reason  for  encourag- 
ing student  officers  —  and  to  my  mind  it  is  in  itself 
sufficient  justification  for  the  Academy's  encouragement  —  has 
been  that  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  office  and  the 
growing  realization  of  its  responsibilities  and  opportunities  was 
a  valuable  training  for  the  broader  life  beyond  school  and  college. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  an  office  which  entails  no  duty  is  a 
vicious  influence,  I,  who  am  averse  to  idleness  —  in  others  — 
have  been  outlining  to  myself  a  scheme  whereby  the  class  officer 
may  have  a  duty,  not  onerous  yet  useful,  the  performance  of 
which  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  develop  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  tend  to  unify  the  class. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  election  of  one  officer  —  or, 
if  it  be  thought  wise  —  of  a  committee  of  three  or  five 
headed  by  a  chairman  —  to  be  entitled  Secretary,  Recorder, 
Keeper  of  Archives,  or  whatsoe'er  you  will.  At  such  times  as 
a  class  may  need  to  hold  a  meeting,  he  would  preside ;  for  school 
meetings  the  Secretary  of  the  Senior  class  would  naturally  take 
the  chair. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  Academy  keeps  permanent  records 
of  the  individual.  Many  events  of  interest,  however,  are  passed 
over,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  not  tabulated.  The  Academy's  records 
deal  with  cuts,  demerits,  grades,  date  of  entering  and  leaving, 
diploma  or  no,  faculty  notes,  and  such  matters;  valuable  to  be 
sure,  but  not  open  to  the  general  public,  and  too  often  uninterest- 
ing or  disappointing. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  Secretary  —  aided  if  you  wish  by 
a  committee  —  keep  a  permanent  record  of  the  schoolboy  life  of 
his  class,  entering  in  this  record  a  full  account  of  all  the  activities 
of  the  class  and  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it:  date  of 
entrance  of  each  member  —  and  of  departure  if  that  sad  event 
take  place  —  a  photograph  of  each  for  each  year  of  his  attend- 
ance, the  scholarship  honors  he  won,  the  part  he  played  in  school 
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athletics,  debating  societies,  musical  organizations ;  statistics 
regarding  the  studies  pursued,  college  preference,  expenses  (the 
last  should  preferably  be  tabulated  from  the  individual  reports 
and  given  in  the  form  of  class  averages),  pictures  of  the  class 
as  a  whole,  of  class  teams  and  games.  Let  the  Secretary  see  that 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  the  class  scholarship  honors  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  class  and  school  be  published  in 
the  Phillipian.  At  the  end  of  the  course  here,  this  class  record  — 
which  would  be  a  valuable  source  book  for  the  editors  of  the 
Pot-Pourri  —  should  be  deposited  in  the  school  library,  a  vivid 
picture  of  school  days  to  the  returning  alumnus,  and  a  valuable 
source  of  information  to  the  later  student  of  school  and  country 
history. 

I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  is 
enthusiastic  and  promises  that  space  will  be  set  aside  in  the 
library  for  these  class  albums  and  that  they  should  always  be 
open  to  graduate  inspection,  provided  the  plan  be  adopted. 

H.  M.  POYNTER 


Stye  3Tar-®ff  Me  —  A  Iramatir  MUtltxbt 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Island  of  Innismore,  off  the  West  Coast 
of  Ireland.    The  action  is  supposed  to  occur  at  night. 

Scene:  The  kitchen  of  Bridget  Ruadh's  house.  There  is  a 
smouldering  turf  fire  on  the  right  side  of  the  room.  In 
front  of  it  sits  Adene  Ruadh  singing  to  herself  while  she 
spins.  At  the  back  is  a  door,  and  a  small  window.  Father 
Brien  and  Bridget  Ruadh  are  at  the  left  side  of  the  room. 
They  speak  in  whispers  and  cast  frequent  glances  at  Adene 
who  seems  unconscious  of  their  presence. 

Bridget  Ruadh 
Ill-luck  will  come  upon  the  house !    She  has 
Sat  thus  for  three  whole  days. 

Father  Brien 

Will  she  not  speak? 

Bridget  Ruadh 
Why  yes,  she  speaks  at  times,  but  mostly  sings 
That  same  strange  way,  and  mutters  to  herself. 
Saw  you  her  eyes?   They  are  as  deep  and  clear 
As  good  St.  Seenan's  well. 

Father  Brien 

But  is  that  strange? 

Bridget  Ruadh 
She  will  not  sweep,  nor  churn,  nor  even  rise  — 
Save  when  she  sets  a  porringer  of  milk 
Outside  the  door,  for  the  Good-Folk,  at  night. 
She  speaks  of  the  Good-People  over-much  — 
Aye, —  over-much.    I  think  she  is  bewitch'd. 

Father  Brien  m 
What  makes  you  think  that?   Has  she  ever  wrong'd 
The  Little  People;  dug  upon  their  raths; — 
Profaned  their  trees  or  hills,  or  given  fire, 
Or  salt,  or  milk  at  times  forbidden?  —  What? 

Bridget  Ruadh 
Alas !  How  do  I  know  ?    Go  speak  to  her. 
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Father  Brien 

Adene ! 

He  goes  toward  the  place  where  Adene  is  sitting. 
Adene  Ruadh 
{Dreamily) 
I  heard  two  voices  in  the  wind  .... 

Father  Brien 
Coleen  !  Look  here,  do  you  not  know  me  ?   Look ! 
Adene  Ruadh 
{Apparently  seeing  him  for  the  first  time.) 
God  bless  you,  Father  Brien!    Sit  you  down. 
Have  you  just  come? 

Father  Brien 
I  have  not  been  here  long. 

I  came  to  see  you. 

Adene  Ruadh 
To  see  me,  Father? 

Father  Brien 
Yes,  girl,  your  face  is  pale  as  wind-bleached  flax, 
Your  eyes  are  darker  than  a  winter  night. 
What  is  it  ails  you?   Tell  me  freely  .... 

Adene  Ruadh 

Hark! 

Father  Brien 
What  did  you  hear?    There's  not  the  slightest  sound. 

Adene 
(Rising) 

I  think  I  heard  a  voice,  I  .  .  .  . 

Father  Brien 
Sit  down,  girl! 

Adene  Ruadh 
Let  go !  You're  hurting  me ! 

Father  Brien 
Come!  Will  you  tell? 

Adene  Ruadh 
Yes,  yes!  I  will  tell  all.    Let  me  sit  down. 
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Father  Brien 
Tell  me  what  ails  you.    Have  you  been  bewitch'd? 

Adene  Ruadh 
I  drank  the  faery's  wine,  and  heard  their  song. 

Bridget  Ruadh 

The  girl  is  mad! 

Adene  Ruadh 
I  could  not  choose  but  drink. 

Father  Brien 
When  happened  this?    Upon  November  Eve? 

Adene  Ruadh 
Yes,  at  the  full  moon,  in  the  faery  rath. 

Father  Brien 
How  came  you  in  the  rath  upon  that  night? 

Adene  Ruadh 
She  bade  me  lead  the  cow  down  to  the  gate  — 
The  moonlight  wildered  me,  I  could  not  see, 
And  trod  upon  the  rath  all  unawares. 

Father  Brien 
And  then  what  happened,  child? 

Adene  Ruadh 
I  heard  the  sound 
Of  tiny  pattering  feet,  and  all  about  me  shrill'd 
Hundreds  of  piping  voices,  like  the  frogs' 
Down  i'  the  marshes.    Tiny  fingers  plucked 
About  my  skirt's  hem,  and  the  marsh-lights  danc'd. 
And  then  I  heard  a  voice  cry  "  Follow  me !  " 
And  so  I  followed,  scarcely  knowing  how, 
Until  I  found  me  in  a  distant  place. 
It  was  an  isle,  and  all  about  it  lay 
The  ever-restless  sea.    Dim  towers  arose 
From  moon-lit  gardens,  and  forever  ran 
About  the  meadows,  gardens,  forests,  all 
A  distant  strain  of  faery  melody. 
To  that  strange  minstrelsy,  upon  the  shore 
There  danc'd  a  throng  unlike  we  mortals  are, 
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Yet  there  among  them  did  I  recognize 

Old  friends  departed,  faces  of  the  dead  — 

Half-seen,  like  shadows,  through  a  moon-lit  mist. 

And  then  the  dancing  ceased.    They  came  with  wine 

In  little  golden  cups,  and  so  I  drank  — 

When,  on  a  sudden,  all  the  island  pass'd 

Into  the  darkness,  and  I  found  myself 

Upon  the  hill-side.    And  the  faery  song 

Rang  in  my  ears,  and  in  my  soul  the  wine 

Burned  like  the  fires  of  Michael.    Then  I  rose 

And  came  unto  the  house.    But  still  the  song 

Stayed  with  me.    Father  Brien !  I  have  heard 

That  song  in  every  whisper  of  the  wind, 

In  every  rustle  of  the  seeding  grass, 

In  every  murmur  of  the  holy  well! 

My  throat  is  parched  for  yet  another  draught 

Of  that  strange  wine  that  .... 

Foice  sings  in  the  distance. 
Hark !  I  heard  a  voice. 

Bridget  Ruadh 
The  rain  falls  on  the  roof.    The  girl's  gone  mad ! 

Adene 

'Tis  time  for  me  to  go !  Let  go  my  arm ! 

Father  Brien 
This  is  the  Devil's  work!    You  shall  not  go! 

The  Voice  sings  under  the  window. 

Adene  Ruadh 
Good  Father  Brien !  Let  me  go  I  say ! 
I  cannot  bear  this  torture !  Let  me  go ! 

Father  Brien 
Help  me  to  hold  her!  She  will  break  away! 

Adene  Ruadh 
The  house  is  full  of  little  piping  cries ! 
They  call  my  name ! 

The  door  at  the  back  is  opened  by  some  unseen  agency. 
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The  door  is  open'd!  See! 

The  Voice  begins  to  grow  fainter. 

Stay!  I  am  coming!  . 

With  a  supreme  effort  Adene  breaks  away. 
Father  Brien 

Ah! 

Adene  Ruadh 
(As  she  disappears  through  the  open  door.) 
I  am  coming! 

Father  Brien 
(Rushing  out  vainly.) 
Adene  !  Adene !  Ade  -  -  ne !  .  .  .  . 

Bridget  Ruadh  remains  terror-stricken  at  front. 
Curtain 


D.  Perrault,  '13 


Gtyitgorn  a  Witt 


AMADA  CHUGORO,  the  little  old  fagot  gatherer, 
lived  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  seashore  of 
northern  Japan.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  not  far 
from  his  little  cottage,  lay  the  village  of  Mat- 
sushima,  long  and  narrow,  shut  in  on  one  side  by 
the  stormy  Pacific,  and  on  the  other  by  the  rocky  headland. 
Here  lived  fishermen  who  worked  all  day  at  their  nets,  while  the 
women  and  children  cleaned  and  dried  the  fish  which  the  men 
had  caught. 

Chugoro's  house  was  built  in  the  usual  Japanese  way  —  a 
•wooden  frame  over  which  was  plastered  thick  gray  mud.  The 
entire  front  side  of  it  opened  out  into  a  narrow  veranda,  but 
could  be  shut  off  by  a  row  of  dazzling  white  "  shoji,"  or  sliding 
paper  doors.  For  a  roof  there  was  a  thick  straw  thatch,  neatly 
trimmed  at  the  edges.  A  gnarled  old  pine  tree,  which  Chugoro's 
grandfather  had  planted,  kept  watch  beside  the  house,  while 
Chugoro  was  away  gathering  fagots  to  earn  his  scanty  living. 
Contentedly  he  lived,  and  every  day  was  a  happy  one.  At  evening, 
after  he  came  home  from  his  work,  he  would  look  over  the  water, 
and  watch  the  little  fishing-boats  come  sliding  in  to  the  shore 
over  the  glassy  sea.  One  by  one  the  silvery  sails  would  drop, 
and  the  little  boats  would  anchor  for  a  night's  rest. 

"  How  beautiful  it  all  is !  "  said  Chugoro,  one  heavenly  after- 
noon in  cherry  blossom  time,  as  he  stood  under  the  sentinel  pine, 
and  gazed  at  the  far-off  horizon ;  and  then  he  caught  his  breath. 
His  eyes  grew  big  with  terror,  for  in  the  distance  he  saw  —  yes, 
he  was  not  mistaken  —  a  huge  tidal  wave  come  rolling  in  over 
the  wide  Pacific  toward  the  shore,  threatening  destruction  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  villagers.  What  could  he  do?  The 
people  far  below  could  not  see  the  approaching  enemy ;  there  was 
not  time  to  go  down  and  warn  them  of  the  oncoming  death.  As 
he  stood  there  transfixed  with  terror,  a  thought  flashed  through 
his  mind.  There  was  one  way,  only  one  way,  to  save  them,  but 
it  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  held  dear,  his  little  house, 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  upon  which  he  had  spent  years  of  toil. 
It  was  too  much  to  ask. 
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Then  he  thought  again  of  the  precious  lives  at  stake,  and 
his  face  set  with  determination.  "  I  will  do  it,"  he  said  aloud, 
and  so  saying,  he  ran  to  his  cottage,  and,  seizing  a  brand  from  his 
hearth,  he  set  fire  to  some  fagots,  which  were  piled  against  the 
house.  Quickly  the  flames  shot  up,  caught  the  thached  roof,  and 
blazed  high  up  in  the  sky. 

Below,  the  villagers  saw  the  flames.  "  Kwaji  da,  Kwaji  da," 
they  cried.  "  Fire !  Fire !  It  is  the  house  of  poor  Yamada.  Let 
us  go  and  help  him."  So,  filled  with  sympathy,  they  all  rushed 
up  the  narrow,  zigzag  path  which  led  up  to  his  door.  When  they 
were  half-way  up,  one  of  them,  chancing  to  look  around,  uttered 
a  startled  cry.  The  rest,  turning  beheld  the  mighty  wave  swallow 
up  their  homes.  Chugoro,  who  had  started  down,  met  them  just 
then  and  told  them  how  and  why  his  house  had  been  burned. 
Then  the  headmen  of  the  village  thanked  him  in  behalf  of  all 
the  rest,  for  his  presence  of  mind  and  for  the  great  sacrifice 
which  he  had  made  in  saving  their  lives. 

A  few  months  later,  when  the  peonies  were  in  bloom  and  the 
village  had  been  partly  rebuilt,  all  the  town  folk  again  clambered 
up  the  steep  path,  this  time  not  to  extinguish  flames,  but  to  build 
Chugoro  a  new  house  with  a  red  tile  roof.  No  longer  did  he  need 
to  fear  poverty  in  his  old  age,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Matsushima 
venerated  him  as  a  grandfather,  and  took  loving  care  of  him  all 
the  days  of  his  life. 

A.  C.  Bartlett,  '15. 
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Already  the  winter  term  has  received  the  impetus  of  a  good 
start,  and  each  fellow  in  school  is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  or  struggling  along  the  stony  path  of  knowledge  —  the 
distinction  being  due  to  whether  he  be  a  "  shark  "  or  "  bonehead." 
This  term,  more  than  any  other,  brings  with  it  a  long  and 
diversified  list  of  school  activities.  The  Junior  Promenade  already 
occupies  the  minds  of  those  socially  inclined.  The  members  of 
the  Musical  Clubs  are  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  long 
preparation.  Hockey,  basketball,  and  track  work  give  the 
athletically  disposed  the  opportunity  they  seek.  To  those  literary, 
the  Means  contest  and  the  Philo-Forum  debate  make  an  appeal. 
Swimming  and  gym  teams,  boxing  and  wrestling,  all  have  their 
enthusiastic  followers.  And  lest  there  be  any  spare  time  left, 
skating,  bob-riding,  and  a  trip  to  Boston  to  see  the  latest  muscial 
production  remain.  Then,  of  course,  all  of  us  must  accord  mere 
studies  more  or  less  of  our  time.  Truly,  Andover  may  be  dis- 
agreeable at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  never  dull. 


JOHN  M.  McHATTON,  '12  . 
CHARLES  F.  LA  TOUR,  '12 
HAROLD  R.  KAUFMANN,  '12 
RUSSELL  NEWCOMB,  '12  . 
HOWARD  S.  BUCK,  '12 
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The  Mirror  is  heartily  in  accordance  with  the  adoption  of 
some  such  scheme  in  regard  to  the  abolishment  of  class  officers  as 
is  elsewhere  proposed  in  these  pages.  Everyone  recognizes  that, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  president  of  the  Senior  class,  all 
class  officers  are  barely  more  than  mere  figureheads  as  far  as 
duties  are  concerned.  There  is  little  honor  in  holding  such 
offices,  and  the  vast  majority  of  men  in  school  evince  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  electing  men  to  them.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
both  the  academic  and  scientific  departments  of  Yale  have 
abolished  all  class  officers  save  that  of  Senior  Class  Secretary. 
Should  such  a  step  be  taken  here,  a  great  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented, as  Mr.  Poynter  has  ably  pointed  out,  for  the  compilation 
of  useful  and  highly  pleasing  statistics  concerning  the  personal 
side  of  each  graduating  class  that  leaves  the  Academy. 

*  *  *  ;fc  >fc 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  following  prize 
awards.  To  D.  G.  Poore,  '13,  the  first  prize  of  $7.50  for  his 
story,  "A  Highland  Night."  To  H.  R.  Kaufmann,  '12,  the 
second  prize  of  $2.50  for  his  story,  "  The  Forest  Ranger."  To 
H.  A.  Buck,  '12,  the  prize  of  $2.50  for  his  poem,  "  The  Bard's 
Invocation."  The  Mirror  also  acknowledges  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Leonard  and  Fuess  for  serving  as  judges  in  the  contest. 


Ladies,  we  welcome  you.  Nor  must  we  apologize  for  our 
past  numbers  whose  exchange  columns  were  unfavored  by  your 
presence.  The  conversation  of  the  Mirror,  which,  so  far  this 
year,  was  meant  for  fellow  fraternity  brothers,  is  always  suitable 
for  mixed  company. 

What  an  inappropriate  name  you  have,  Splinters.  Board 
would  much  better  describe  your  size,  though  we  must  confess 
that  your  contents  did  not  give  us  any  such  sensation.  Neat, 
well-written,  and  well  edited,  we  keep  your  magazine  near  the 
top  of  our  exchanges  as  a  model  for  other  quarterlies.    "  Being 
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Bridesmaid  to  Annie,"  is  clever  and  interesting  throughout,  as 
also  are  "  The  Drummer  "  and  "  Fairies." 

We  think  you,  Sub  Alis  Sio,  an  excellent  magazine  in  many 
ways.  Your  cover  is  attractive  and  unique ;  your  contents  do  not 
contradict  the  first  good  impression.  We  consider  our  column 
honored  by  your  presence. 

We  have  saved  The  Quarterly  Tatler  till  the  last  on  account 
of  that  adage,  or  whatever  it  is,  "  First  the  worst,  second  the 

same  "  oh,  you  know  the  rest.    No  offense  to  you,  Splinters, 

nor  to  you,  Sub  Alis  Sto,  either.  We  consider  this  magazine  of 
the  Leete  School  one  of  our  very  best.  There  is  not  a  thing 
in  it  which  does  not  deserve  favorable  comment,  although  the 
clever  exchange  column  far  surpasses  everything  else  in  our 
estimation.  We  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  fragment: 
"  Thou  hast  broken  the  tenth  commandment  of  Magazineland 
decalogue :  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  story,  neither 
shalt  thou  borrow  his  story,  nor  his  title,  nor  his  cover  design.'  " 
Without  mentioning  any  names,  we  move  and  second  the  motion ; 
will  some  of  our  exchanges  carefully  peruse  the  above  and  give 
heed? 

Not  being  of  your  sex,  ladies,  we  have  often  wondered 
whether  it  is  the  Mirror  that  appeals  to  you,  or  you  to  the  Mirror. 

Gentlemen,  our  gloves  are  off.  We  shall  either  shake  you 
heartily  by  the  hand  and  wish  you  luck,  or  give  you  one  straight 
from  the  shoulder. 

We  have  hesitated  to  compliment  you  before,  Gonzaga, 
thinking  that  such  excellence  as  yours  was  but  temporary.  Having 
received  three  issues  of  your  magazine,  however, —  each  one  the 
superior  of  the  preceding  one,  we  take  off  our  hats  to  your  high 
standard,  and  congratulate  you. 

We  welcome  a  new  arrival  to  our  midst,  The  Mercersburg 
Academy  Literary  Magazine.  While  not  by  any  means  our  best 
exchange,  it  is  well  edited  and  interesting.  "  The  Sketch  Book  " 
is  very  good. 

The  Albanian  would  be  more  satisfactory  as  a  magazine,  if 
it  contained  longer  stories  and  took  its  exchanges  more  seriously. 


no 
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Exchanges  are  not  supposed  to  be  merely  joke-producers,  al- 
though many  of  them  are. 

As  usual,  we  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  The  Acropolis. 
"  Apollo  and  Daphne  "  is  deserving  of  special  praise. 

The  Mirror  asknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes : 

The  Minnesota  Magazine,  Leete  School  Quarterly  Tatler, 
Sub  Alis  Sto,  Chronicle,  Beacon,  Punchard  Ensign,  Lynn  High 
School  Gazette,  Irvonian,  Dome,  Rogers  Hall  Splinters,  Morris- 
tonian,  The  Albemarle,  Agora,  Mercersburg  Literary  Magazine, 
The.  Albanian,  The  Tome,  The  Chatter  Box,  Lampoon,  Yale 
Record,  Widow,  Jack  o'  Lantern,  Punch-Bowl,  Amherst  Monthly, 
Courant,  Williams  Literary  Monthly,  Breeze,  Wesleyan  Literary 
Monthly,  Choate  School  News,  Vigornia,  Hotchkiss  Record,  Her- 
monite,  Gonzaga,  Vedette,  Exonian,  Columbian  Spectator,  Acrop- 
olis, Dragon,  Lowell  High  School  Review,  The  Student,  Oracle, 
Assembler,  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine,  Index,  St,  Bene- 
dict's College  Quarterly,  The  Hackley,  Briar  Cliff  Spectator,  Har- 
vard Monthly,  Bowdoin  Quill,  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly,  Vexil- 
lum,  Megaphone,  The  Blue  and  Brown,  Yale  Scientific  Monthly, 
The  Echo,  The  Blue  and  White,  The  Cascadillian,  The  Delphian. 
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WENTY  years  ago!  That  was  before  you  took  to 
your  milk  diet,  most  noble  Seniors.  A  quaint  old 
town  was  Andover.  home  of  simple  living  and 
high  thinking ;  at  least  most  lived  simply,  and  some 
trained  their  thoughts  toward  heaven.  I  came 
t  1  an  old  barn  that  did  duty  as  a  station,  drove  up  the  hill  in  a 
rattling  ark  with  wheezy  nag>.  and  stopped  at  a  tenement  shanty 
that  bore  the  imposing  name  of  English  Commons.  There  were 
five  of  them  in  a  row.  beginning  just  behind  the  Clement  House 
and  thrusting  their  ugly  shoulders  at  last  into  the  shadows  of  a 
sacred  grove  where.  I  was  told,  only  gentle  nymphs  were  free 
to  roam.  ( I  was  put  out  of  those  woods  once.  I  suppose  because 
1  was  not  a  gentle  nymph. —  but  she  was!)  These  dormitories 
were  matched  (and  gone  one  better)  by  a  half-dozen  of  their 
fellows  across  the  campus  on  Phillips  Street,  which  were  known 
as  Latin  Commons.  Architecturally  they  had  all  the  chaste 
simplicity  of  a  soap-box.  but  were  scarcely  so  suggestive  of 
cleanliness.  Unlike  the  palatial  structures  which  now  house  our 
effieminate  youths,  they  boasted  all  the  glories  of  ancient  incon- 
veniences. Central  heating  was  confined  to  realms  designated 
across  the  way  in  terms  of  theological  import.  But  the  heat  was 
dying  down  somewhat  even  there. 

Sanitation  was  a  word  not  yet  translated  out  of  Latin  ;  cer- 
tainly not  into  Latin  Commons.  When  you  wished  water,  you 
took  your  pitcher  to  the  pump  that  stood  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Academy  Building.  It  was  a  rich  drink.  Leave  a  pail  of 
it  standing  over  night,  and  you  would  find  a  beautiful  irridescent 
scum  on  the  surface  in  the  morning.  It  recalled  certain  duck- 
ponds  of  my  youth,  and  was  a  great  provocative  of  thought  and 
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feeling.  Nowadays  the  town  water  is  so  uninteresting;  one  can 
get  no  mental  exercise  or  character-building  from  its  use.  The 
old  water  from  that  pump  put  courage  in  your  heart  and  iron 
in  your  blood.  Time  passed  and  with  it  the  pump,  but  the  water 
kept  busy  and  gnawed  away  at  the  foundations  of  the  Academy 
Building  till  it  made  them  totter. 

When  you  wished  a  real  bath,  you  visited  a  kind  friend  in 
town,  or  strolled  over  to  the  newly  erected  establishment  of  the 
theologues,  now  the  sober  little  laundry  behind  Pearson  Hall. 
We  were  better  off  then  than  the  student  of  an  earlier  day  who 
left,  inscribed  on  a  door  in  Phillips  Hall,  the  record  of  his  orderly 
devotion  to  cleanliness :  "  Monday,  right  arm ;  "  "  Tues.,  left 
arm;"  "  Wednesday,  right  leg;"  and  so  on  till  Saturday 
evening  found  him  a  well-groomed  man ! 

We  had  no  sidewalks,  except  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
Street,  in  the  good  old  days.  When  "  the  rains  descended  and 
beat  on  "  the  roads,  we  took  to  rubber  boots  and  sank  hopelessly 
into  the  mire.  So  Andover  got  a  firm  hold  of  us.  One  especially 
oozy,  succulent  spot  was  that  in  front  of  the  Clement  House. 
I  remember  a  friend  who  plodded  up  from  the  station  in  thin 
shoes  at  one  of  those  seasons  when  the  mud  was  out  to  make  a 
night  of  it.  Long  afterwards  he  continued  to  begin  his  letters 
to  me  with  the  words :  "  I  have  my  rubbers  beside  me  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  thought  of  Andover." 

Our  street-car  line  was  finished  during  my  first  year,  to  the 
joy  of  the  students  and  the  perplexity  of  the  theological  pro- 
fessors. It  appeared  that  a  device  so  useful  could  hardly  be 
commendable ;  it  savored  of  the  old-time  witchery.  Yet  these 
same  conservative  gentlemen  had  just  survived  a  battle  for  a 
system  of  transfers  in  the  hereafter.  To  be  sure  there  is  some 
difference  between  Lawrence  and  the  hereafter, —  that  is,  we 
hope  so. 

We  had  no  Phillips  Inn  in  those  pre-millenial  days.  The 
stone  portion  of  the  present  conglomerate  structure  did  duty  as 
a  hostelry  under  the  name  of  the  Mansion  House.  I  find  myself 
still  calling  up  the  hotel  under  that  name.  Their  apple  pie  and 
ice  cream  seduced  and  subduced  us  then  as  now.   We  had  a  merry 
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company  of  a  dozen  in  the  little  back  dining-room,  the  walls  of 
which  could  tell  many  a  good  tale.  There  we  had  good  times, 
and  times  fraught  with  everlasting  memories.  Sometimes  there 
were  pranks.  We  had  one  man  from  Vermont  who  used  to 
boast  of  the  maple  syrup  of  his  native  town,  and  one  day  I  asked 
him  to  get  some  for  me.  You  see  it  helped  to  sweeten  dormitory 
life.  A  few  days  later  at  table  they  told  me  that  the  syrup  had 
arrived  and  was  on  the  window-seat  in  the  hall.  Totally  free  of 
suspicion,  I  took  the  gallon  tin  as  I  went  out  and  marched 
proudly  off,  past  the  proprietor  and  on  to  my  room,  to  which  I 
had  invited  them  all  to  come  later.  Well,  we  had  a  jolly  evening 
making  candy,  and  all  enjoyed  it  with  gusto.  Next  day  I  found 
that  they  had  made  me  march  off  with  a  can  belonging  to  the 
hotel,  and  the  proprietor  knew  it  all  the  time.  That  syrup  came 
to  have  a  sickish  flavor  somehow  or  other ;  and  yet  some  will 
insist  that  stolen  fruits  are  sweetest. 

We  played  ball  on  the  old  campus  in  those  days,  the  grand- 
stand being  behind  the  Abbot  House.  The  ground  was  rough 
and  sloped  badly  towards  the  west  until  our  committee  finally 
got  busy  and  had  it  filled  at  that  end.  I  have  seen  the  whole 
school  out  shovelling  on  the  morning  of  an  Exeter  game  and 
clearing  the  whole  gridiron  which  lay  under  a  foot  of  snow. 

Time  passed,  and  we  boldly  set  to  work  to  convert  a  skating 
pond  into  an  athletic  field.  By  means  of  elaborate  drainage,  the 
Brothers  Field  rose  out  of  the  swamp.  The  land  was  given  by 
Mr.  Knapp,  of  our  board  of  trustees,  and  die  work  was  due 
largely  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Theological  Seminary  was  Andover's  proudest  boast  for 
many  a  decade.  When  I  came  here,  there  were  about  sixty 
students  in  the  buildings,  and  things  were  doing.  But  they  had 
their  little  troubles  over  by  the  Elm  Arch.  A  raw-boned  old 
creed  was  sitting  on  their  shoulders  and  that  was  an  inconvenience 
in  modern  society ;  so  they  were  doing  their  best  to  shunt  him  off. 
When  they  had  succeeded,  the  students  had  gone  too.  Finally 
the  Seminary  got  up  and  left,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  entire 
hill.    The  presence  of  the  families  of  that  faculty  was  an  in- 
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estimable  asset  of  the  society  of  this  town.  These  learned  pro- 
fessors gave  to  our  hill  an  atmosphere  of  intellectuality  and 
refinement  that  stimulated  all.  to  better  lives.  We  have  gained 
buildings  of  great  value  to  our  school,  but  have  lost  men  of 
greater  value  to  ourselves. 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  our  Principal  when  I  came.  Keen-sighted, 
alert,  shrewd  judge  of  men  and  boys,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  persons  I  have  ever  known.  Single-handed  he  had  run 
the  whole  administration  without  clerk,  typewriter,  or  trainer. 
He  had  written  all  his  letters  with  his  own  hand,  and  revelled 
in  his  inconveniences.  But  the  day  was  dawning  for  specializa- 
tion, and  we  saw  help  and  elaboration  gradually  arriving.  Out 
of  a  mere  teacher  arose  a  Registrar ;  and  the  red  tape  that  binds 
you  to  us  and  to  your  job  was  manufactured. 

Our  faculty  has  been  almost  tripled  in  the  course  of  these 
two  decades.  It  was  once  our  pleasurable  task  to  invite  forty 
to  sixty  boys  to  each  of  the  hourly  feasts  of  reason.  Then  a 
student  had  some  chance.  What  ghost  of  a  chance  has  the  poor 
fellow  now  with  thirty-six  men  paid  to  get  after  him?  But  you 
must  have  your  luxuries ! 

Ten  years  with  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  now  ten  years  with  Mr. 
Stearns!  Xo  other  period  of  our  history  can  be  compared  with 
these  years  in  the  physical  improvement  of  our  Academy.  What 
had  we  then  ?  Well,  we  had  the  Academy  Building,  at  that  time 
topped  by  an  ugly  roof  enclosing  a  great  hall,  the  loss  of  which 
we  still  lament.  But  the  roof  had  to  go,  in  fact,  it  had  been 
going  of  its  own  accord  for  some  years  and  was  removed  just 
in  time  to  save  our  lives.  We  had  the  old  Principal's  Office,  and 
the  chemical  end  of  the  Science  Building.  Our  gymnasium  was 
the  present  Dining  Hall,  but  it  was  then  a  mere  shell  with  a 
desolate  interior,  harboring  a  few  old  dumb-bells,  battered  Indian 
clubs,  and  much  dirt.  The  Commons  were  our  only  dormitories. 
Most  of  the  boys  roomed  in  private  houses,  where  the  average 
price  of  rooms  was  rising  six  dollars  per  week, —  another  little 
inconvenience. 

Now  if  you  will  sit  down  and  count  over  our  present  school 
buildings,  dormitories,  and  faculty  houses,  you  will,  with  me,  be 
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astounded  at  the  marvelous  acquisitions  of  these  few  years.  It 
has  taken  you  this  time  to  make  men  of  yourselves  ;  it  has  taken 
as  these  years  to  make  for  you  one  of  the  best  equipped  schools 
to  be  found  anywhere.  In  the  single  decade  of  Mr.  Stearns' 
leadership,  more  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  property  than 
in  all  the  long  years  of  the  school's  history. —  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  the  man. 

We  have  passed  away  from  the  old  simplicity  and  incon- 
venience and  have  entered  the  border  lands  of  luxury.  Why,  the 
faculty  was  once  upon  a  time  horrified  at  my  extravagance  when 
I  paid  fifteen  cents  a  roll  for  paper  for  my  room, —  a  total 
expenditure  of  $1.50.  Five  cents  had  been  the  limit  in  the  game 
up  to  that  time ! 

We  are  housed  better  and  taught  better.  Are  we  the  same 
old  school?  Then  we  sought  to  work  with  character  to  make 
men ;  with  intelligence  to  develop  scholars ;  and  with  taste  to 
produce  gentlemen.  Can  brick  and  mortar  turn  us  to  other 
ideals?    Xot  while  we  lay  the  bricks. 

C.  H.  F. 


dfe  €asr  of  lobby  f  ottie 


HAT'S  right,"  asserted  Perry  French  for  the  tenth 
time,  "  take  it  from  me.  There  is  science  to 
fussing,  and  it's  the  scientific  fusser  that  gets 
there  every  time.  You  good-looking  guys  think 
you  can  get  by  on  your  faces,  but  you  open  your 
eyes  all  right  when  you  see  some  duffer  with  a  face  like  an 
omelette  pull  out  from  behind  and  cop  your  girl.  Then  you 
wonder  how  it  happened.  Science  on  the  one  hand,  I  tell  you, 
and  the  lack  of  it  on  the  other ;  that's  all." 

"  Aw,  tie  the  bull  outside,"  spoke  up  Jack  Bowers  from  the 
depths  of  the  morris  chair  he  was  monopolizing.  "  You  give 
me  a  pain."  He  brushed  minute  particles  of  dust  from  his  coat 
lapels,  blew  out  a  wreath  of  smoke  from  nostrils  and  mouth  at 
the  same  time,  and  settled  back  in  the  chair  again,  a  look  of 
mock,  supreme  disgust  upon  his  face. 

"  That's  right,  just  the  same,"  reiterated  Perry.  "  You  listen, 
you  big,  good-for-nothing,  wall-eyed,  snag-toothed  hulk  of 
humanity  you,  and  perhaps  you'll  learn  something.  You  need 
the  lesson  bad  enough. 

"  Who's  a  big,  good-for-nothing  "  began  Jack,  bouncing 

out  of   his  chair  with   sudden   energy,   and   advancing   in  a 

threatening  manner,  "  who's  a  big,  good-for-nothing  " 

"  Don't  hurt  the  infant,"  chided  Harry  Naton,  grasping  Jack 
and  holding  him  back,  "  he's  harmless." 

"  Sure,  let  him  rave  on,"  seconded  Fred  Barnes  from  the 
cosy  corner. 

"  But  he  called  me  a  big,  good-for-nothing,  wall-eyed  " 

"  Sh !  "  admonished  Harry,  warningly,  "  cut  the  racket,  or 
the  prof'll  be  up  here  giving  us  cuts  and  smoking  demerits." 

"Cut  the  racket?"  asked  Fred.     "Just  listen  to  that!" 
he  grinned,  waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  door.  Some- 
one was  coming  down  the  corridor,  singing  vociferously : 
"  We'll  sing  a  funeral  ode  to  Exeter 
Up  on  the  hill,  up  on  the  hill  tonight! 
We'll  hang  another  crimson  football 
Up  in  the  gym,  up  in  the  gym  tonight  " 
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came  the  voice,  by  this  time  outside  the  door,  where  it  stopped. 

"  It's  that  prep  room-mate  of  mine/'  said  Fred.  "  Let  him 
in.'*    Bobby  Howe  entered. 

"  Was  it  you  that  was  doing  that  rotten  singing  out  there?  " 
was  his  room-mate's  wrathful  querry. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  new-comer  meekly,  "  yes,  sir.  it 
was." 

"  Well,  the  next  time  you  want  to  do  some  loud-mouthed 
belling,  don't  murder  a  decent  song.  See?" 

"  Yes.  sir,  I'll  remember  that,  sir,''  said  Bobby,  bowing  to 
the  floor  with  a  grin.  But  if  you  fellows  will  listen  a  minute. 
I'll  tell  you  something  that  will  interest  you.    I  might  say  " 

"  Don't  say  it,"  broke  in  Jack  Bowers,  "  let  Perry  do  it,  the 
dear  little  darling."  So  saying,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  morris 
chair.  "  Perry  was  just  delighting  our  young  hearts  with  some 
of  his  worldly  wisdom  on  the  gentle  art  of  fussing,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  owing  to  a  little  rudeness  not  at  all  becoming  in 
a  little  boy,  he  had  to  stop,  and  I  nearly  had  to  spank  him.  He's 
going  to  continue  his  talk.  Aren't  you.  dearie?  "  he  concluded, 
turning  to  Perry  with  a  wheedling  air. 

"  Sure  thing,"  returned  the  unabashed  and  debonair  Perry. 
*'  You  see  it's  like  this :  there  is  a  science  to  fussing.  I  main- 
tain, Bobby,  in  spite  of  strenuous  and  sustained  opposition  from 
these  numerous  gentlemen,  that  the  fellow  who  makes  a  study 
of  the  fussing  game,  learns  to  know  the  arts  and  wiles  and 
coquetry  of  the  ladies,  meets  art  with  art.  wile  with  wile  —  or 
guile,  coquetry  with  taffy,  or  blarney,  or  whatever  you've  a  mind 
to  call  it.  who,  moreover,  takes  cognizance  of  every  little  char- 
acteristic, every  trait,  every  like  and  dislike  of  the  particular  girl 
he's  after,  and  caters  to  them  —  that  fellow  cannot  fail.  His 
brain  work  will  ever  " 

"  Suffering  cats !  "  groaned  Jack  Bowers,  "  kill  it  —  don't 
let  it  suffer !  " 

"   will  ever  bring  him  to  the  fore,"  continued  the 

irrepressible  Perry,  heeding  the  interruption  not  in  the  slightest. 
"  If  the  girl  likes  roses,  give  her  roses;  if  the  girl  likes  bon-bons, 
give  her  bon-bons:  if  she  is  fond  of  humor,  tell  her  funny 
stories  " 
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"  And  so  forth  ad  infinitum,"  came  a  sotto  voce  from  the 
corner.  "  I  move  the  orator  shut  up,  or  we'll  do  something- 
awful  to  him." 

"  Bobby,"  asked  his  room-mate,  Fred  Barnes,  "  what  do 
you  make  of  —  it?  "  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  at  Perry. 

"  Nuts,"  laconically  came  the  sotto  voice  from  the  corner 
again. 

"  What  do  I  think  about  —  it?  "  answered  Bobby.  "  I  think 
he  is  right.  I  agree  with  him  perfectly.  I  believe  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  scientific  fusser.  And,  fellows,"  he  concluded,  strik- 
ing a  dramatic  pose,  and  speaking  in  sonorous,  solemn  tones, 
"  fellows  I  AM  IT  !  " 

"  What !  !  !  " 

"  I  repeat  —  I  am  it!  "  A  peal  of  derisive  laughter  greeted 
the  remark. 

"  O  ye  immortal  gods !  O  ye  patron  saints  of  Rome !  " 
gasped  Fred.  "  How  are  ye  times  degenerate !  Here  we  have 
another  of  the  self-same  order,  here  —  in  our  midst.  'Two  of 
a  kind  make  a  pair !  '  " 

"  Ah !  but  he  agrees  with  me,"  said  Perry,  heroically, 
"  then  shall  I  rub  my  palms  together  in  my  joy.  Speak,  worthy 
henchman  —  what  virtue  is  in  thee  that  thou  dost  thus  uphold 
the  right?  And  why  this  happy  look  upon  thy  beaming 
countenance  ?  " 

"  What's  more  to  the  point.  Bob,"  growled  Jack  from  his 
morris  chair,  "  who  was  the  baby-doll  you  were  carting  around 
this  afternoon?    Pretty  nice." 

"Aha!  Aha!  the  plot  thickens!  exclaimed  Harry  Naton. 
"  A  maiden  !  Verily,  Bobby,  my  respect  for  you  has  increased 
a  hundred  fold !  " 

"  But  I'll  bet  five  cases  he  can't  live  up  to  his  boast,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Bet  I  can,"  was  Bobby's  quick  retort. 
"  You  will  ?  " 

"Sure  I  will.  I'll  bet  you  —  and  have  the  bunch  here  as 
witnesses  —  not  five  cases,  but  the  theatre  tickets  for  four,  that 
is  to  say,  we  two  and  some  lady  friends,  that  T  can  get  intro- 
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duced  to  a  girl  I  pick  out,  whom  I  don't  know  and  never  saw- 
before  this  afternoon,  and  get  in  strong  enough  in  one  night, 
tomorrow  night  at  the  Prom,  not  only  to  cut  the  fellow  who 
takes  her  out  of  some  of  his  dances,  but  to  cut  him  out  with 
the  girl  as  well ;  and  I'll  take  this  girl  to  the  show  Saturday 
afternoon.    How's  that?" 

"  Rash.    Rash  statement,  my  boy.    I'll  take  you  up  on  it." 

"  You're  crazy,"  was  Fred  Barnes'  opinion.  "  How  do  you 
suppose  you,  a  perfect  stranger,  are  going  to  get  somebody  else's 
girl  to  go  to  a  show  with  you  ?  And  how  is  your  own  little 
friend  going  to  take  all  this.    She'll  stand  for  it,  of  course !  " 

"  Wait  and  see,"  was  Bobby's  confident  answer.  "  you  can't 
always  sometimes  tell." 

"Which  girl?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Whereupon  hangs  a  tale,"  returned  Bobby  with  a  derisive 
grin.  "  a  little  story  to  show  that  I've  already  begun  my  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  ridiculous  ease  with  which 
this  science  works  out.  Xow  Jack  saw  me  with  a  girl  this 
afternoon  " 

"  Xot  a  girl  —  a  queen!  "  interrupted  Jack.  "  Proceed,  I'm 
getting  interested.  But  don't  lie,"  he  added.  "  it  isn't  nice.  She 
wasn't  yours,  I'll  bet." 

"  No,"  answered  Bobby,  "  not  mine.  She  was  Harold 
Percival  Brown's." 

"Brown's!    How'd  you  happen  to  have  her?" 

"  Harold,  the  poor  boob,  unfortunately  wasn't  at  the  train 
to  meet  her.  My  friend  wasn't  on  that  train  as  I  expected ;  so 
when  this  fairy  vision  floated  down  upon  me.  and  in  a  voice  like 
a  soft  summer  breeze  asked  me  the  way  to  the  Phillips  Inn,  I 
fell  for  it  in  a  minute,  and  was  the  real  cute  little  Beau  Bummel. 
Get  me?  I'm  in  right,  and  that's  the  girl  whose  heart  I  am 
going  to  steal  tomorrow  night  —  Hal  Brown's  girl.  Wait  and 
see." 

"  Did  you  get  her  name  and  address,  give  her  your  card, 
tell  her  you'd  swim  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  her,  and  all  that 
bunk  ?  " 

"  Nope." 
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"  You  didn't!  And  you  call  yourself  a  scientific  fusser?  " 
"  Sure.     Tomorrow  night.     And  you'd  better  save  your 
money  for  theatre  tickets." 

II 

"Did  you  notice  Bobby  this  afternoon  at  the  reception?" 
asked  Jack  of  Harry  Naton  just  before  the  grand  march  was 
about  to  begin. 

"  No.    What'd  he  do?  " 

"  He's  a  specimen !  He  followed  that  Miss  Carter  around 
all  afternoon.  It  was  the  limit.  And  she  let  him  get  away  with 
it,  too,"  finished  Jack,  in  disgust.    "  She  fell  all  over  him." 

Harry  laughed.  "  Better  look  out,  Jack,"  he  jested,  "  he'll 
be  getting  your  goat." 

"  Look  at  him  now !  "  exclaimed  Jack,  pointing  towards  the 
far  end  of  the  gayly  decorated  gym.  Bobby,  Hal,  and  their 
partners  were  standing  quite  apart,  in  a  little  knot  of  their  own, 
and  all  were  laughing  heartily  over  something. 

"  I'll  wager  he's  trying  to  worm  Hal  for  a  dance,"  remarked 
Jack.  "And  just  the  other  afternoon  he  refused  Hal  one  — 
said  his  program  was  full !  " 

"  Let's  go  down  and  see  what's  up,"  suggested  Harry.  "  And 
get  your  partner  —  this  thing  is  going  to  start  up  pretty  quick." 
Catching  the  eye  of  Perry  at  that  moment,  he  motioned  to  him, 
and  soon  the  group  was  augmented  by  the  new  arrivals.  Perry, 
who  had  not  been  at  the  reception  in  the  afternoon,  was  intro- 
duced around,  then  conversation  began  at  a  lively  rate. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Hal !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Bobby,  "  what 
two  dances  were  you  going  to  give  me?  I  couldn't  possibly  get 
around  this  morning  to  see  you.  It  was  the  '  Little  Millionaire  ' 
and  the  second  waltz  from  that,  wasn't  it?" 

Harold  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  Did  I  promise  to  save  you 
a  couple  of  dances?"  he  asked.  "I  must  have  been  awfully 
careless.  My  program's  full."  He  said  this  pointedly;  yet  if 
one  had  looked,  a  smile  might  have  been  seen  lurking  in  his  eye. 

Jack  and  Harry  exchanged  a  glance  of  mutual  satisfaction, 
barely  restraining  a  grin. 
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"Why!  didn't  you  save  Mr.  Howe  a  dance?''  asked  Miss 
Carter,  sweetly.  "  Oh,  yon  must  give  him  the  dance, 
Harold  —  you  know  I'd  just  love  to  dance  with  Mr.  Howe." 
The  pleading  in  her  voice,  and  the  look  from  those  wonderful 
eves,  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

"  Sure,"  supplemented  Bobby,  "  let's  exchange  dances.  You 
dance  that  one  with  Miss  Allardyce.  You  won't  mind,  will  you, 
Betty?''  he  asked,  turning  to  her. 

"  Why  no,  not  at  all,"  said  she. 

And  thus  it  was.  "  What  do  you  know  about  that  for  a 
nervy  beggar!  "  whispered  Jack  to  Harry. 

When  the  wistful  strains  of  the  "Little  Millionaire"  sounded, 
Bobby  came  to  claim  his  dance  with  Dorothy  Carter. 

"Ours?"  he  asked,  bowing. 

"  Yes  —  Bobby,"  she  answered.  At  the  familiarity,  Bobby's 
heart  gave  a  little  leap. 

''Bobby  again?"  he  asked  softly.  "It's  a  long  time  since 
—  you  called  me  that  last  —  isn't  it  —  Dot  ?  "  he  murmured 
brokenly,  as  their  feet  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  and  their 
bodies  swung  into  the  motion  of  the  dance.  For  a  time  both 
were  silent  :  only  Dorothy's  eyes  looked  dreamily  into  space,  and 
Bobby  was  exquisitely  happy. 

"  Dot,"  he  began  presently. 

"Yes,  Bobby." 

"  Dot,  did  you  speak  to  Hal  about  those  other  dances?" 
"  You  may  have  his  next  waltz." 
"  Only  that  one  ?  " 

"Yes,  Bobby  —  no.  the  next  three!  I'll  fix  it  up  with 
Harold,"  she  added  suddenly. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  Jack  Bowers  and  Harry  Naton 
were  both  sitting  out  the  same  dance  by  themselves,  Jack  plucked 
Harry  by  the  sleeve. 

"Got  any  money?"  he  asked  gloomily. 

"Money!  "  Harry  grinned.    "For  what?" 

"  To  buy  theatre  tickets  with."  was  the  sheepish  answer. 
"Look  at  that!"  Bobby  Howe  and  Dorothy  Carter  had  just 
waltzed  by.  Dorothy's  head  almost,  if  not  quite,  resting  on 
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Bobby's  shoulder.  "  That's  the  fifth  dance  he's  had  with  her. 
One  two-step  and  four  waltzes  —  can  you  beat  it  ?  I  can't  see 
how  he  does  it.  He'll  finish  up  the  job  now,  or  he's  a  lemon. 
I  pass.    I'll  hand  the  palm  to  him !  " 

Out  on  the  floor  with  Bobby  and  Dorothy  there  was  no  gloom. 
Bobby's  thumping  heart  was  beating  against  its  casing  in  a  mad 
effort  to  break  the  imprisoning  fetters ;  his  every  sense  was 
intensely  alive,  and  his  nerves  were  quivering  in  ecstacy;  while 
on  Dorothy's  piquant  face  had  settled  a  deep  flush,  rendering 
that  winsome  miss  exuberantly  beautiful. 

'  "  Dot,"  whispered  Bobby,  "  do  you  remember  that  last  day 
we  spent  together  last  summer  ?  " 

"  Do  I  remember  ?  "  murmured  she,  giving  his  hand  a  little 
squeeze  that  sent  thrills  of  joy  up  and  down  his  spine  — "  do 
I  remember,  how  I  tried  to  swim  to  an  island  that  looked  so 
near,  and  was,  oh,  so  far  away  —  and  how  a  big,  sun-tanned  boy 
came  swimming  out  to  me  —  and  how  I  put  my  arms  over  his 
shoulders,  and  how  he  towed  me  in,  and  " 

"  And  this  little  girl  wouldn't  let  me  kiss  her  " 

"  Bobby !  please !  "  pleaded  Dorothy  reprovingly. 

"  So  her  head  went  under  water  a  little,  but  " 

"  Bobby !  " 

"  And  do  you  remember  how  we  sat  in  the  sand  way  out 
on  that  point  all  that  long  afternoon,  with  our  backs  against  a 
big  rock,  and  watched  the  sails  out  at  sea,  and  the  white  gulls 
skimming  along  the  tops  of  the  waves,  and  the  breakers  curling 
over  the  sands,  and  " 

"  The  sun  was  terribly  hot  that  afternoon,  wasn't  it,  Bobby?  " 

"Yes,  terribly.  And  we  got  sunburned,  didn't  we?  Re- 
member? " 

"  Yes,  Bobby."    She  blushed  a  little. 

"  Will  I  ever  forget  it!  "  laughed  Bobby.    "  You  were  sun- 
burned on  one  side  of  the  face  and  T  was  sunburned  on  the  other!" 
Dorothy  blushed  furiously. 

"  I  hear  you  paid  for  some  theatre  tickets  the  other  after- 
noon," said  Fred  Barnes  to  Jack  Bowers  about  a  week  later. 
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''The  snipe!  Yes.  He's  blowing  around  as  if  he'd  done 
something." 

"I  guess  he  did,  didn't  he?    Science,  you  know." 

"  Science!  Rats!  If  I  had  a  girl  like  that  in  my  arms  I'll 
throw  science  to  the  dogs !  What  right  has  a  prep  got  to  mug 
a  queen  like  that  anyway  ?  " 

"  Right  of  conquest,  Jack." 

"  Right  of   You're  as  loony  as  your  roommate.  That's 

his  line  of  talk.  He  sticks  out  his  chest,  looks  big,  and  pulls  that 
dope.    Goodnight !  " 

"  It's  too  bad,  Jack,  really  it  is.  He  can't  help  it,  you  know. 
Really  he  can't.  Neither  can  I.  For  you  know  '  we  liUle  men 
have  got  to  be  chesty!'" 

Jack  laughed.  "  That's  all  right,  Fred,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you 
can  tell  me  how  he  did  it,  I'll  elect  you  president  of  the  Deutsche)- 
V erein  !  It  was  neat  all  right  —  there's  no  getting  around  it.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  him  at  the  show !  The  first  scene  of  the  first 
act  wasn't  over  before  that  cuss  was  holding  her  hand.  And  the 
goodby  kiss  at  the  station  —  whew  !  She's  a  wonder,  believe  — 
what  are  you  laughing  at?  " 

"  Jack,  do  you  believe  in  the  fairies  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  raving  about  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  this."  He  picked  up  a  dainty  blue  note  from 
Bobby  Howe's  desk.  "  This  happened  to  be  lying  open.  Listen :  " 

Brookline,  Monday. 

Dear  Bobby  : — 

Why,  of  course  I'll  forgive  you  —  you  silly !  You  should 
have  written  months  ago.  (Just  see  what  you've  missed.)  It 
would  be  just  the  dearest  if  you  could  meet  me  at  the  train  as  you 
suggest.  I'll  see  Harold  about  the  dances.  (He's  my  cousin,  you 
know.) 

Yours  in  haste, 

Dot. 

P.  S.    You  must  promise  to  behave,  Bobby. — Love,  D. 

"  Which  looks  to  me,"  remarked  Fred,  "  as  if  " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  — '  a  girl  I  never  saw  before  '  — 
and  T  paid  for  the  tickets!    Oh,  the  fake!" 

Oscar  L.  Chell.  '13 


Sty*  gatitt  nf  Hattt  WttBtB 


Vain  Satire,  sing!   If  love,  with  wanton  wile, 

By  alcove  hid,  or  soft  seductive  smile, 

Be  ventured  in  the  obscurity  of  dance, 

Vain  Satire,  stoop !  thence  raise  thy  thirsty  lance. 

Jove  sent  Cyllenius  on  a  bursting  bomb 

To  be  the  herald  of  the  Junior  Prom. 

Ah,  lovers !  would  the  burning  lights  were  low  ! 

The  festive  mirth  is  ever  softer  so. 

Above  the  skylight  naughty  Cupid  flits, — 

And  sprains  a  wing  upon  a  woman's  wits. 

Alas !  the  woeful  agony  of  Heaven 

To  see  the  immortal  archer  downward  driven, 

Taught  equally  to  trim  the  fateful  arrows, 

Now  aimed  at  amorous  youths,  and  now  at  sparrows 

Alike  the  hours  the  feet  and  tongue  employ, 
Till  vain  Fatigue,  that  masks  itself  in  joy, 
Fall  with  a  lovely  woman's  fainting  charms 
Into  her  partner's  sore  embarrassed  arms ; 
But  whether  'twas  her  banter  running  short 
(An  accident  that  shuns  the  female  sort) 
Or  merely  good  St.  Vitus'  disaffection, 
With  us,  I  must  confess,  has  slight  connection. 

In  heaven,  the  boisterous  youth  who  paid  a  dollar 
Cranes  o'er  the  edge,  half  throttled  in  a  collar; 
Betrayed  by  time  and  ambush  neatly  laid 
Till  all  that  fateful  bill  at  last  was  paid. 
But  he,  who  roistering  loudly  just  inside 
Yet  failed  to  hear  the  blows  so  well  applied, 
Till  sudden  sounds  in  silence  passed  away, 

And  bare,  blank  door  confronted  Roger  K  , 

He,  far  from  fancied  scenes  of  love  and  marriage, 
Dreamed  dreams  unhaunted  by  a  spectre  carriage, 
And  fresh  and  early  (?)  on  the  morrow  morn 
Praised  God  that  famous  George,  at  least,  was  boi 
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—  Still  whirling'  throngs  of  youths  and  giddy  graces 
Without  cessation  foot  the  fleeting  paces. 
A  towering  zest  for  waltz's  pulsing  fire 
Proclaims  a  love  that  knows  not  how  to  tire ; 
Xow  forward,  round,  and  lightly  flitting  back, 
Till  man  and  maiden  spread  the  gay  shellac. 

Thus  drunken  mirth  —  not  tipsy  —  merely  gay 

Disbands  by  order  ere  the  sleeping  day. 

The  fleeting  dance,  the  lights,  are  now  no  more ; 

A  solitary  figure  sweeps  the  floor. 

He  listening  stops  —  the  jangling  Chapel  bell! 

Yes.  so.  dear  sirs,  even  so  the  tale  befell. 


Howard  Buck,  '12 


The  Philomathean  Society  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  venerable 
with  age.  Its  history  goeth  back  into  the  "  dark  ages."  No  one, 
now  living,  remembers  when  it  was  born.  The  memory  of  man 
goeth  not  back  to  that  period.  It  saw  the  great  Rebellion  of  the 
sixties,  the  Mexican  War,  probably  the  days  of  Madison,  Jefferson 
and  possibly  Old  John  Adams. 

My  entrance,  as  a  member  of  Philo,  was  in  1851 !  Think  of 
it,  more  than  three  score  years  ago !  I  left  it  a  couple  of  years 
later,  to  form  the  Ulema,  the  literary  society  of  that  famous  class 
of  1854,  The  Ulema,  like  Milchisdec,  "  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  pedigree,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor 
end  of  life." 

The  withdrawal  of  our  class  from  Philo  was  a  large  blessing 
to  the  Society,  for  it  aroused  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  Academy 
in  its  favor  and,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie,  that  man  of  giant  intellect  and  great  heart,  it  leaped  into 
activity  and  fame. 

But  I  am  to  speak  of  things  as  they  were  in  the  early  fifties. 
Phillips  Academy  was  then  in  the  prime  of  that  ancient 
regime.  Of  course  these  were  dark  days  in  comparison  with  the 
brilliant  instruction,  opportunities  and  equipments  of  the  present 
day.  In  185 1  good  old  Phillips  had  267  pupils  ;  the  next  year,  344 ; 
in  1853,  366;  in  1854,  390;  and  the  year  following,  I  have  not 
the  number  before  me,  but  I  think  it  was  considerably  more 
than  400.  After  this,  the  number  diminished,  so  that  in  1856 
the  number  was  343,  and  the  next  year  only  312. 

But  during  all  this  time  there  were  but  six  teachers  in  the 
two  departments !  Today  your  instructors  number  more  than 
thirty  —  and  the  students  over  560. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  Philo.  It  has  grown  pari  passu. 
You  who  are  now  members  of  the  modern  Philomathean  know 
full  well  how  glorious  the  society  is  and  what  good  work  it  is 
doing.  There  are  those  who  decry  the  work  of  such  student 
societies,  but  such  sentiments  are  all  wrong.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  all  history  when  the  necessity  was  so  great  to  acquire 
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the  habit  of  good  writing  and  good  speaking.    Should  I  stop  to 
tell  you  these  things?    You  know  them  full  well. 
But,  I  beg*  you  will  remember  that 

"  Not  all  that  is  true  is  new, 
And  not  all  that  is  new  is  true." 

Human  nature  was  about  the  same  sixty  years  ago  as  now. 
We  found  it  in  Philo  then ;  you  find  it  now.  Manners  and 
morals  improve,  "  human  nature  "  still  remains. 

Think  not  that  we  fellows  in  the  5o's  went  around  with  a 
lantern  looking  either  for  an  honest  or  a  brilliant  man.  In  my 
time  I  found  brilliant  debaters,  with  much  wit  and  some  wisdom. 
There  were  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  Nathaniel  Niles,  Cyrus  P.  Osborne, 
William  E.  Park,  John  Albee,  the.  poet,  Judge  Bishop,  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Clark,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Clark,  and  many  more,  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  the  professions  and  in  business  life. 

In  Philo,  I  have  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  Josiah  Jackson, 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  debaters  of  that  time.  His  cousin, 
Jackson  Graves,  was  always  with  him.  They  came  from  Ken- 
neth Square,  Pa.,  the  home  of  Bayard  Taylor.  They  wanted 
superior  instruction,  and  decided  to  come  to  New  England  to 
find  it,  but  did  not  finally  decide  to  what  academy  they  would 
direct  their  steps  until  they  were  standing  on  the  Walnut  Street 
wharf  in  Philadelphia,  waiting  for  the  ferry  boat,  when  one  said, 
"  Well,  let  us  go  to  Andover."  The  other  replied,  "  All  right, 
we'll  go  to  Andover."  And  to  Andover  they  came.  This  illus- 
trates what  wise  heads  they  had.  Jackson  was  in  the  English 
department  and  there  took  all  the  mathematics  that  Eaton  could 
teach  him.  Later  he  was  in  the  wholesale  book  business  in 
Philadelphia  and  subsequently  was  president  of  the  new  railroad 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  now  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
He  served  for  many  years  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

We  had  a  Mirror  in  those  days.  But  it  was  not  regularly 
published.  An  editor  was  appointed  and  the  paper  was  read  by 
him  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society. 
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There  were  two  brothers  in  the  Academy,  twins,  George 
and  William  Badger,  sons  of  Rev.  Dr.  Milton  Badger.  Not  only 
were  they  twins,  but  they  looked  and  dressed  exactly  alike.  One 
evening,  the  president  of  Philo  called  on  "  Badger  1st,"  the  editor 
of  the  Mirror,  to  read  his  paper.  Badger  came  forward  and 
read  the  Mirror.  At  the  close  of  the  reading,  he  made  an  apology 
for  the  editor,  his  brother,  who  being  somewhat  unwell  had  asked 
him  to  read  the  paper  for  him.  Till  that  moment  nobody  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  paper  was  being  read  by  other 
than  the  editor.  Then,  after  a  moment's  thought  everyone 
imagined  that  it  hod  been  read  by  the  editor  and  that  this  state- 
ment was  merely  a  joke. 

I  remember  it  was  told  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Wardwell, 
the  classical  teacher,  who  was  somewhat  near-sighted,  called  up 
Badger  ist  to  recite  in  Latin.  Now  he  had  his  lesson  well 
learned,  but  his  brother  had  been  otherwise  engaged  the  evening 
before  and  was  therefore  unprepared.  After  Badger  ist  had 
finished,  Mr.  Wardwell  called  Badger  2d.  Badger  2d  had  sus- 
pected this,  and  while  his  brother  was  reciting  he  had  slipped 
along  and  taken  the  seat  that  had  been  occupied  by  his  brother, 
so  that  when  Badger  ist  had  ended  and  been  seated,  Badger  2d 
was  called  up,  and  Badger  Ist  arose  and  continued  the  recitation. 
At  its  conclusion  Mr.  Wardwell  said,  "  Sufficient,  sir,  very  well 
done."  The  class  loyally  suppressed  the  natural  titter  and 
behaved  with  all  becoming  modesty.  These  two  brothers  were 
remarkably  alike.  They  were  light  complexioned,  with  light 
hair,  and  almost  exactly  of  the  same  size. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1854,  we  three  were  walking- 
down  Main  Street,  when  I  stopped  them  and  said :  "  Badgers, 
we've  been  in  the  same  class  three  years  and  I  can't  tell  which 
is  George  and  which  is  William.  Give  me  a  good  look  at  you." 
By  a  careful  scrutiny  I  discovered  that  George,  when  he  laughed 
or  smiled,  had  some  small  wrinkles  radiating  from  his  eyes,  and 
that  he  had  a  small  bit  of  gold  filling-  between  his  two  front 
teeth.  Then  by  relying  on  their  word  for  it,  I  said :  "  Well,  now 
I  can  distinguish  between  Badger  ist  and  Badger  2d." 
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I  believe  the  Mirror  has  been  a  regular  publication  now  for 
over  half  a  century.  I  have  many  copies  of  it.  The  two  earliest 
numbers  that  I  have  are  those  issued  in  the  fall  term  and  winter 
term  of  1854  and  1855.  when  Alexander  McKenzie  was  the 
president.  I  think  these  were  the  first  of  the  regular  series.  The 
largest  number  I  have  (88  pages)  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
ornate,  is  that  of  the  spring  term  of  1885.  In  prose  and  poetry 
it  is  creditable. 

William  A.  Mowrv.  P.  A.  '54. 


ARRY  you?  Oh,  la,  la;  the  boy  is  mad.  Yes,  it 
is  true  that  we  were  engaged,  at  least,  there  was 
a  sort  of  an  understanding  between  us.  But  did 
you  expect  me,  the  daughter  of  John  Farnsworth, 
to  marry  you,  the  son — of — a — thief?"  She 
barely  whispered  these  last  words  but,  on  seeing  the  imploring 
look  on  the  face  opposite  her,  she  continued,  relentlessly :  "  Yes, 
a  thief,  a  common  jail-bird.    An  old  man,  concealing  beneath  a 

dignified  exterior  a  hypocritical  heart;  a  " 

"  Stop !  "  the  youth  now  stood  towering  over  her,  splendid 
in  his  wrath,  "  You  have  no  right  to  speak  of  my  father  in  such 
a  way.  Surely  you  remember,  Flavia,  how  he  used  to  hold  you 
upon  his  knees, —  how  fond  he  always  was,  and  is,  of  you." 
There  were  tears  in  his  voice,  now,  as  well  as  in  his  eyes.  "  He 
looked  upon  you  as  a  daughter,  then;  you  called  him  'daddy.' 
Has  not  the  memory  of  those  years  any  weight  with  you  ?  Does 

not  our  love  ?" 

"  Mr.  Prentiss,  if  this  interesting  interview  is  at  an  end,  you 
will  find  the  door  at  your  left." 

Clark  Prentiss  walked,  with  down  cast  head,  to  the  door. 
He  did  not  see  the  girl  who  entered  at  that  moment,  nor  did  he 
feel  her  timid,  restraining  hand  upon  his  arm ;  he  only  saw  the 
future, —  a  dark  and  dismal  void  before  him. 

"Oh,  Flavia,  how  could  you?"  There  were  tears  in 
Mildred's  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  pretty  hostess. 

"  And  pray,  why  not?  Surely,  you  wouldn't  want  me  to 
marry  a  man  whose  father  is  serving  time  in  a  penitentiary.  I 
have  read  somewhere  about  hereditary  evils, —  of  fathers  passing- 
down  to  their  sons  their  — —  " 

"Nonsense!"  Mildred's  eyes  were  flashing  now.  ''Clark- 
Prentiss  is  the  manliest,  cleanest  man  there  is  anywhere.  Besides, 
no  one  believes  that  poor  Mr.  Prentiss  is  a  thief.  He  was  con- 
victed on  —  what  do  you  call  it  — circumstantial  evidence.  Just 
this  morning  at  breakfast,  papa  said,   '  I  can't  believe  old  Jim 
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Prentiss  is  a  thief.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  another  victim  of  the 
man  higher  up/  and  I  know  lots  of  others  who  feel  the  same  way 
too."  With  this  triumphant  ending,  Mildred  started  to  strip  the 
rose  at  her  waist  of  its  petals. 

"  That's  the  usual  excuse,"  sniffed  Flavia,  her  nose  in  the 
air.  "  Always  blame  one's  misfortunes  on  the  next  man.  I'll 
admit  that  I  had  not  expected  this  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  but  that 
only  goes  to  prove  that  you  can't  always  judge  by  appearances." 

"  And  —  you  —  really  —  loved  —  him,"  said  Mildred,  won- 
dering. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that."  Flavia  was  artistically  patting 
her  hair  before  the  mirror.  "  I  thought  I  did,  but  this  trouble 
has  made  me  see  things  more  clearly.  I  guess  I  was  merely 
infatuated  with  his  good  looks  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
most  eligible  man  I  know.  But  I  could  no  more  think  of  marry- 
ing Clark  Prentiss  now  than  I  could  our  chauffeur." 

"  Flavia,  I  had  come  intending  to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
you,  but  I  am  so  disgusted  and  disappointed  that  I'm  not  going 
to  stay  one  minute  more."  With  this  parting  shot,  Mildred  took 
her  muff  and  walked  resolutely  to  the  door.  Here  she  turned. 
"  Any  girl  could  well  be  proud  of  being  loved  by  a  man  like 
Clark  Prentiss." 

"  Listen  to  the  girl  rave,"  said  Flavia  to  the  mirror,  then, 
turning  about,  "  One  would  almost  imagine  that  you  were  in 
love  with  him.  Now  don't  get  angry,  please;  I  was  only  joking. 
I  am  afraid  that  Clark  will  have  a  hard  time  finding  another 
sweetheart.    Girls  of  our  set  are  not  anxious  to  pick  up  cast-offs." 

She  felt  uneasy  and  puzzled  at  the  look  Mildred  gave  her 
in  leaving,  and  started  to  call  her  back.  Changing  her  mind,  she 
returned  to  the  mirror  and  scrutinized  minutely  every  detail  of 
her  pretty  face.  At  last,  satisfied,  she  smiled  at  herself,  yawned, 
purred  like  a  contented  kitten,  and  curled  herself  up  on  the  divan. 

Mildred  stopped  at  the  first  drug  store  she  came  to,  and 
telephoned  Clark's  office.  The  assistant  told  her  that  Mr. 
Prentiss  was  out  and  would  not  be  back  today;  was  there 
anything  he  could  do  for  her?  Mildred  hung  up  the  receiver 
with  a  sigh  and  ordered  the  chauffeur  to  drive  through  the  park. 
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II 

January  22,  191 2. 

Dear  Clark :  — 

You  have  become  such  a  stranger  at  our  house  that 
mother  is  beginning  to  notice  it.  Now,  sir,  no  excuses.  Papa 
has  business  to  attend  to  and  is  unable  to  escort  us  to  the  opera 
this  evening.  But  you  always  were  agreeable,  Clark,  so  I 
expect  you  to  break  any  engagement  you  may  have  made.  I 
shall  stop  for  you  at  the  office  at  six  o'clock,  before  I  call  for 
papa. 

Sincerely, 

MID 

For  the  third  time  Clark  read  this  short  note.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  glanced  out  on  the  busy  street,  with  un- 
seeing eyes.  Reaching  for  his  telephone,  he  called  the  Kirby 
residence  and  asked  for  Mildred.  The  butler,  who  answered  the 
phone,  said  that  Miss  Kirby  was  out,  but  had  left  word  that 
should  Mr.  Prentiss  telephone,  he  should  be  told  that  positively 
no  excuse  would  be  accepted.  Clark  smiled  slightly  as  he  hung 
up  the  receiver,  and  then,  being  a  promising  young  lawyer  with 
a  particularly  big  task  on  hand,  he  took  his  hat  from  his  desk 
and  went  out. 

A  busy,  tiresome  day  had  driven  all  thoughts  of  lunch,  as 
well  as  of  the  opera,  from  his  mind.  Thus  it  was  that  he  paused, 
stupified,  upon  returning-  at  six  o'clock,  to  find  an  immense  bunch 
of  roses  on  his  desk,  and  Mildred,  blushing  like  one,  seated  in  his 
chair. 

Said  she,  springing'  gayly  to  her  feet,  "  You  aren't  very 
complimentary,  Clark.  'Fess  up,  now.  You  forgot  all  about 
this  evening,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Mid,  I  had,"  replied  Clark,  a  smile  light- 
ing up  his  care-worn  face.  "  I  have  had  such  a  tremendously 
hard  day  that  all  thoughts  of  pleasure  were  driven  entirely  from 
my  mind.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here  in  my  dingy  office  ; 
how  long  it  has  been  since  you  have  graced  my  chair ;  "  and  Clark, 
bending  over  the  roses,  thought  how  much  brighter  the  bare 
room  looked,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smile. 

"  Entirely  your  own  fault,  Mr.  Clark.    If  you  would  only 
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make  one  feel  more  welcome,  one  would  come  oftener,  I  am 
sure.  Now,  sir,  if  you  are  ready,  I'll  drop  you  at  the  club  while 
you  change,  and  pick  you  up  after  I  call  for  papa.  Your  hat, 
Mr.  Prentiss,  your  arm,"  and  with  a  laughing  remark,  she  led 
him  down  the  steps  to  the  waiting  automobile. 

At  the  table  that  night,  Clark  informed  the  Kirbys  of  his 
good  fortune. 

"  Assistant  district-attorney !  Just  the  man  for  it,"  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Kirby  heartily.  "  I  always  knew  that  you  had  the 
right  stuff  in  you,  my  boy." 

But  Clark's  heart  did  not  glow  at  this  as  much  as  at  the 
tightening  pressure  of  Mildred's  hand  upon  his  arm. 

He  marveled  at  the  self-composure  and  beauty  of  the  girl 
beside  him  in  the  box  at  the  opera  —  a  box  at  which  all  glasses 
were  turned  and  all  tongues  concentrated.  Clark  wondered; 
Clark  thought ;  Clark  thought  some  more ;  Clark  knew. 

Ill 

"  You  are  wanted  at  the  phone,  Mr.  Prentiss,"  said  the 
assistant  in  the  outer  office. 

Clark  put  down  his  pen  and  reached  for  the  telephone  at 
his  side : 

"  Hello  .  .  yes,  this  is  Clark.  .  .  Oh,  Hello,  Harry.  ...  let 
me  see,  .  .  .no,  I  haven't  any  engagement  for  lunch.  .  .  .Yes, 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  little  room  in  Carling's  at  one  o'clock  .  .  .  very 
important,  you  say  ...  all  right,  I'll  be  there." 

Clark  glanced  at  his  watch  and  then  took  up  his  pen  again. 

At  a  quarter  to  one  precisely,  he  locked  his  desk.  "  If  Miss 
Kirby  should  telephone,  while  I  am  gone,  please  tell  her  that  I 
am  lunching  with  Harry  Davis  of  the  Tribune  and  shall  be  back 
about  three  o'clock." 

When  the  two  friends  were  closeted  in  the  private  room  at 
Carling's,  Davis  silently  handed  Clark  a  folded  telegram. 

"  To  the  Tribune :  The  Governor,  not  satisfied  as  to 

the  evidence  on  which  James  Prentiss,  treasurer  of  the  Protective 
Life  Insurance  Company,  was  convicted,  has  decided  to  pardon 
him  within  the  next  two  days. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  RAND, 

{Secretary  to  the  Governor) 
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For  a  moment  Clark  glanced,  without  comprehending,  at 
this  slip  of  yellow  paper  so  pregnant  with  meaning  and 
happiness  to  him.  Then,  with  a  "thank  God!"  he  grasped  the 
hand  his  friend  extended  across  the  table. 

"  But  that  isn't  all,  Clark.  I  have  something  of  almost 
equal  importance  to  tell  you  —  something  which  you,  as  assistant 
district-attorney  should  know,  something  which  you,  as  the  son 
of  your  father,  should  know." 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  two  friends  talked.  Clark,  with 
a  determined  look  on  his  face,  returned  to  the  office.  His  first 
act  was  to  communicate  the  good  news  to  Mildred. 

"  Oh,  Clark,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  thrilled  over  the  telephone. 
And  Clark  knew  she  meant  it. 

Next  he  packed  his  suit-case  and  went,  in  person,  to  see  the 
governor;  a  telegram  to  the  Kirbys  that  night  confirmed  the 
glad  tidings. 

IV 

We  shall  not  try  to  describe  the  meeting  between  father 
and  son ;  our  tale  shall  continue  after  a  week  has  elapsed,  and 
Jim  Prentiss,  showing  the  effects  of  his  month  in  the  penitentiary, 
has  returned  to  home  and  friends. 

John  Farnsworth  was  puzzled  one  morning  at  finding  in  his 
mail  this  note : 

"  Mr.  Farnsworth  is  requested  to  call  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Clark  Prentiss  this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  By  so  doing,  Mr. 
Farnsworth  may  get  an  idea  of  that  which  is  about  to  happen." 

It  was  the  last  sentence  which  took  John  Farnsworth  to 
Clark's  office  at  the  time  designated. 

"  Will  you  please  be  seated,  Mr.  Farnsworth."  Clark  sat 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  tapping  his  knuckles  with  a  paper- 
cutter. 

"  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider,  Mr.  Farnsworth,  how 
much  modern  inventions  have  simplified  things  in  all  walks  of 
life?  Take  the  talking  machine,  for  instance;  an  instrument  on 
which  the  human  voice  makes  a  lasting  impression ;  a  plate  on 
which  conversations  are  recorded.  Please  do  not  become  im- 
patient, Mr.  Farnsworth.     I  hope  to  interest  you  very  soon. 
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Look,  for  instance,  at  that  record  on  that  table  at  your  right, 
yes,  that's  the  one.  Feel  it.  Can  you  recognize  your  own  words  ? 
No?  Yet  those  scratches  are  your  interview  with  Brady,  the 
insurance  inspector.  How  clumsy  you  are,  Mr.  Farnsworth" 
Clark  laughed,  as  he  looked  upon  the  litter  on  the  floor,  "  but 
it  is  no  matter;  that  was  only  a  duplicate." 
Farnsworth  cursed. 

"  Here,  however,  is  something  in  the  original,"  continued 
Clark.  "  It  is  your  agreement  to  pay  Robert  Brady  the  sum 
of  $500  for  the  falsifying  of  the  books  of  the  Protective  Life 
Insurance  Company  —  a  falsification  by  which  my  father  was 
sent  to  prison.  Now,  you  scoundrel,  my  father's  out  of  prison, 
but  you  are  going  there  as  fast  as  I  can  send  you !  " 

Farnsworth  cowered  in  his  chair,  licking-  his  parched  lips 
with  his  tongue. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  to  what  you  owe  this 
exposure  ?  To  your  own  carelessness  entirely,  Mr.  Farnsworth ; 
you  left  this  receipt  in  the  office  of  the  Tribune." 

The  man  in  the  chair  had,  by  now,  recovered  a  little  of  his 
composure.  With  a  significant  gesture  he  took  his  cheque-book 
from  his  pocket. 

"  How  much  shall  I  make  it,  Clark?  "  he  said  with  a  crooked 
smile. 

"  Evidently  you  did  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Farnsworth. 
Even  were  the  facts  in  the  case  not  so  evident,  you  would  still 
g*o  to  prison,  if  only  to  clear  the  name  of  my  father.  You're 
going  to  prison  and  no  power  on  earth  can  save  you.  Good-day, 
sir." 

After  his  caller  had  gone,  Clark  took  the  piece  of  pencil 
from  beneath  the  receiver  of  the  phone. 
"  Did  you  get  that,  Harry  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  came  over  the  wire,  "  '  How  much  shall  I  make 
it,  Clark?1  He's  done  for,  all  right.  But  I  feel  kind  o'  sorry 
for  Flavia." 

Flavia !  Gradually,  her  picture  in  his  heart  had  vanished,  and 
that  of  Mildred  had  usurped  its  place,  shining  there  in  greater 
splendor  than  the  other  ever  had. 
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V 

Clark  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  as  he  went  to  open  the 
door. 

"  Fiavia  — ■  Miss  Farnsworth,"  he  exclaimed,  astonished. 

"  Yes,  you'll  pardon  me,  won't  you,  Clark,  for  calling  on 
you  in  this  way,  but  you  see,  father  has  just  told  me  everything 
and  I  simply  had  to  come." 

It  had  been  weeks  since  Clark  had  seen  Fiavia ;  the  sight 
of  her  now  gave  him  a  great  pleasure,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  undisputed  beauty  of  the  girl,  but  because  that  beauty 
did  not  stir  his  blood  in  the  old  way.  Yes,  Clark  congratulated 
himself,  he  had  entirely  recovered. 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  Miss  Farnsworth  ?  " 

At  the  unfamiliar  name  on  his  lips,  Fiavia  smiled  wistfully. 

"  Thank  you,  Clark,"  she  said  as  she  seated  herself  in  the 
arm  chair  he  drew  up,  and  laid  aside  her  furs.  "  I  won't  try 
to  conceal  from  you  the  object  of  my  coming  here.  I  came  to 
plead  with  you  for  my  father,  to  beg  you  not  to  do  the  awful 
thing  you  contemplate  ;  and  finally,  if  necessary,  to  appeal  to  your 
old  love  for  me."  In  her  excitement  she  had  arisen  and  ap- 
proached him  "  If  your  object  was  to  punish  me.  Clark,  you 
have  succeeded.  My  father,  my  greatest  pride,  has  fallen  from 
the  pinnacle  on  which  I  placed  him.  Oh  Clark,  I  am  humbled : 
I  am  down  on  my  knees  to  you.  pleading  for  my  father  whom 
I  love.    I  will  " 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  stop,  Miss  Farnsworth.  My  object  is  not 
to  humiliate  you  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  fact  that  I  am 
doing  so  is  a  source  of  deepest  regret  to  me.  But  your  father 
must  go, —  there  is  no  other  way  out.  My  father's  name  must 
be  cleared  of  every  blemish, —  what  more  fitting  than  that  he 
who  did  the  wrong  should  be  the  means  of  making  restitution. 
Now  please,  Fiavia.  not  another  word.  On  this  point  I  am 
obstinate.    I'm  sorry." 

"  Good  evening,  people."  Mildred  stood  in  the  doorway,  a 
becoming  cloak  about  her  shoulders.  "  I  just  got  home,  and 
seeing  the  light  across  the  street,  I  thought  I  would  drop  in.  I 
hope  I  am  not  intruding." 
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"  Oh,  Mildred,"  Flavia  threw  her  arms  about  her,  "  won't 
you  help  me  ?  Try  what  you  can  do  with  him,  Mildred ;  he  loves 
you,  perhaps  he  will  listen.  Don't  let  him  send  my  father  to 
prison,  don't   "    She  broke  down,  weeping. 

Mildred  looked  piteously  at  Clark,  who  had  turned  his  head 
away. 

"  Clark,  I  don't  know,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know  what  all  this 
means ;  but  I  earnestly  beseech  you  not  to  do  anything  in  a 
moment  of  anger  and  resentment  that  you  will  regret  every 
minute  of  your  life." 

"  You  do  not  know,  Mildred,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  If  you 
did,  I  think  you  would  agree  with  me.  John  Farnsworth  has 
done  a  great  wrong;  it  is  right  that  he  should  pay  for  it." 

"  My  son,"  Mr.  Prentiss  had  entered  the  room  and  had 
caught  the  last  words,  "  there  is  too  much  unhappiness  in  this 
world  for  any  of  us  to  be  the  conscious  cause  of  more."  Flavia 
had  crept  on  her  knees  to  the  old  man  and  had  bowed  her  head 
on  his  hand  which  she  had  grasped.  "  Your  father,  my  boy, 
who  was  lost,  is  returned  to  you.  He  still  bears  the  taint  of  the 
prison,  a  taint  no  one  would  rather  have  removed  than  myself; 
but  such  cleansing  at  the  expense  of  another  ruined  soul  is  too 
much.    You  have  your  father;  let  Flavia  have  hers." 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Prentiss,"  sobbed  Flavia,  kissing  his 
hand. 

"  There,  there,  dear,  run  and  tell  your  father  not  to  worry ; 
everything  is  all  right." 

Flavia  glanced  inquiringly  at  Clark ;  he  nodded,  tearing  an 
envelope  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket. 

"  Mildred,"  said  Clark,  when  they  were  once  more  alone, 
"  I  had  intended  to  wait  until  the  last  smirch  had  been  removed 
from  my  father's  name,  before  telling  you  —  before  telling  you 

that  "    Clark's  accustomed  coolness  had  left  him  and  he 

was  uncomfortably  ill  at  ease. 

"  Yes,  Clark,"  whispered  Mildred,  coming  close,  "  before 
telling  me  that  " 

"  I  love  you,  dear,  and  want  you  to  be  my  wife,"  burst 

from  Clark  at  last. 
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"  Oh,  honey,"  whispered  Mildred,  "  why  did  you  hesitate  ? 
My  answer  would  have  been  the  same  two  months  ago.  It  is 
most  decidedly  '  yes.'  "  This  was  emphasized  on  Clark's  mouth 
by  the  pressure  of  two  soft  lips. 

And  Mr.  Prentiss,  who,  on  entering,  perceived  them  clasped 
in  each  others  arms,  discretely  withdrew. 

Harold  R.  Kaufmann,  '12 


Came  once  upon  a  time  to  me 

The  Prince  of  Twilight  Dreams ; 

In  afterglow  of  lavender ; 

In  garb  of  living,  silver  moths ; 

In  soft  and  ceaseless  harmony. 

Unlocked  he  with  a  gray-green  key 

The  soul  of  all  the  woods ; 

Then  whispered  forth  the  trees  to  me ; 

Then  purled  the  brooklet  faint  and  pure ; 
Then  drowsed  the  birds  in  melody. 

Then  moved  the  fox  with  dull  red  eye, 
Amidst  the  shadow  trotting; 
Then  came  the  deer  down  to  the  brook 
In  lovely  trustfulness  to  drink 

Their  fill,  for  naught  but  God  was  nigh. 

Blew  wondrous  still  the  deep  night  breeze 
And  coolly  'gainst  my  cheek; 
It  stirred  the  grasses,  now  the  leaves, 
And  sweet  with  pungent  spruce  and  new 

Arbutus  bloom,  passed  on  at  ease. 

Far,  far  above,  the  stars  winked  clear, 

Lone,  cold  and  steadily ; 

Large  peace  o'er  all  things  brooded  fair. 

From  blue-black  space  immeasurable 
Came  Sleep,  and  no  thing  slept  in  fear. 

Robert  W.  Morse, 


F  course,  everybody  in  Yreka,  from  Airs.  Dexter, 
the  minister's  wife,  down  to  Jerry  the  Whipped, 
who  did  odd  jobs,  admitted  that  the  town  was 
booming;  nevertheless,  as  interested  citizens,  each 
one  considered  it  his  duty  to  warn  Joel  Walton, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Liberty,  Yreka's  new  daily  paper,  that  he 
was  running  into  certain  disaster  in  attempting  to  compete  with 
the  Chronicle,  the  weekly  publication  that  had  supplied  the  literary 
needs  of  Yrekans  for  almost  thirty  years.  In  his  lack  of  ex- 
perience, Joel  at  first  worried  over  these  warnings,  but  after 
analyzing  the  newspaper  situation  in  the  town,  he  decided  that 
a  man  with  ever  so  small  an  amount  of  brains  could  take  the 
business  away  from  the  Chronicle.  And  he  had  brains.  Not 
only  had  his  host  of  relatives  told  him  so  when  wishing  him 
god-speed,  but  he  knew  it  from  his  record  of  the  past  two  years, 
when  he  had  risen  from  a  printer's  "  devil  "  to  be  the  prospective 
proprietor  of  a  neat  little  country  paper  like  the  Liberty. 

Notwithstanding  the  solicitous  headshakes  of  the  doubters, 
he  persisted  in  trying  to  accumulate  enough  news  each  day  to  fill 
his  two-page  paper.  At  first  this  struggle  presented  a  tremendous 
task;  in  the  farming  section  of  which  this  town  was  the  trade- 
center,  the  newspaper's  chief  mission  was  to  distill  the  news  of 
the  outside  world.  From  a  newspaper  standpoint,  Joel  had  been 
fortunate  in  that  no  sooner  had  he  opened  his  little  printing  press 
for  work,  than  Ezra  Pease,  the  town's  plutocrat,  fell  from  a 
rafter  in  his  barn.  Then  there  followed,  what  was  for  Yreka, 
a  sensation  in  news.  In  the  Liberty,  Ezra's  wonderful 
charities,  which  everyone  knew  never  existed,  were  paraded 
before  the  eyes  of  the  community.  His  life  from  birth  to  old 
age  was  pathetically  dwelt  upon.  The  readers  laughed  tolerantly, 
and  some  even  ridiculed,  but  they  bought  the  paper.  Happily, 
therefore,  for  the  Liberty,  Mr.  Pease's  life  hung  in  doubt  for 
several  weeks,  until  at  length  he  died.  The  decease  of  the 
richest  man  in  the  county  so  overwhelmed  the  Liberty  with 
"  copy  "  that  Joel  Walton  sympathetically  bemoaned  Ezra's  loss 
for  some  weeks  after  he  had  been  buried. 
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It  was  while  making  the  usual  noonday  rounds  in  quest  for 
news  that  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Liberty  accosted  Sam 
White,  the  gentleman  who  condescended  to  similar  services  for 
the  Chronicle.  Sam's  shiny  waistcoat  heaved  and  glistened  in 
the  sun  as,  raging  with  hatred,  he  tried  to  avoid  meeting  his 
rival. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  White,"  said  Joel  affably,  "  this  is 
a  fine  morning.  Er  —  er  — ■  say,  Mr.  White,  you  don't  mind 
my  asking  your  position  in  the  county  elections  that  are  coming 
off  next  month,  do  you?  You  know  we've  got  a  pretty  good 
board  there  this  year.  I  thought  we  might  be  able  to  come  to 
some  agree  " 

"  Young  man,"  Sam  interrupted,  excitedly,  "  with  such  a  pack 
of  thieves  as  is  holding  office  now,  have  you  got  the  cheek  to 
ask  me  for  my  support.  I've  always  stood  for  what's  right  and 
this  election  ain't  no  exception." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Mr.  White,  a  very  worthy  stand  to 
take,  but,  well,  I  merely  wanted  to  know  —  say,  Mr.  White, 
let's  talk  this  over  again.  I  know  we  can  compromise.  Good 
day,  Mr.  White?  " 

Joel,  having  sounded  Sam,  promptly,  as  a  good  editor  should 
do,  took  a  side  contrary  to  what  the  Chronicle  s  would  be.  In 
the  afternoon's  edition  of  his  paper,  he  announced  that  the 
Liberty  "  would  be  found  now,  and  forever,  in  favor  of  the 
excellent  gentlemen  who  make  up  the  present  country  board  of 
officials."  Three  days  after,  the  Chronicle  answered  so  sharply 
that  it  could  hardly  be  still  called  conservative.  Sifted  to  the 
bottom,  the  gist  of  the  Chronicle's  remarks  seemed  to  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  "  furthermore,  we  think  that  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  when  we  say  that  our  esteemed  contemporary  is 
a  fool." 

The  result  of  the  election  which  retained  almost  the  same 
list  of  executives,  although  Joel  thought  it  a  compliment  to  his 
own  efforts,  was  only  history  repeating  itself;  Yrekans  had 
always  voted  studiously  contrary  to  whatever  Sam  White 
favored. 

*         *         *         *         *  * 
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Shabby  Sam  White,  pilot  of  the  destinies  of  the  Chronicle, 
stood  in  the  center  of  numerous  heaps  of  inky,  oily  paper.  In 
the  neglected  appearance  of  the  work-room,  one  could  readily 
estimate  the  amount  of  energy  not  possessed  by  Sam.  With 
smudgy  arms,  he  shoved  the  last  form  into  the  press.  As  he 
started  the  little  motor,  he  smiled  at  the  memory  of  the  parting 
shot  he  had  made  in  what  he  considered  the  best  editorial  he 
had  yet  written.  His  advocacy  of  prison  labor  for  the  country 
roads  had  been  successful.  The  grand  jury  had  recommended 
a  trial  of  this  innovation  to  the  county  board.  Still  musing, 
Sam  had  run  off  the  whole  edition  of  the  paper  and  had  shut 
down  the  power.  He  wheeled  the  none  too  high  pile  of  papers 
over  to  a  small  hand  elevator,  and  let  them  down  to  the  bottom 
floor. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  next  afternoon,  Sam  was  exceedingly  preoccupied  in 
lowering  the  average  of  the  weed  production  in  his  onion  patch, 
when  his  wife  called  to  him  from  the  back  door. 

"  Sam,  Sam,  there's  somebody  at  the  telephone  wanting  bad 
to  speak  to  you." 

Sam  was  eagerly  listening  for  the  person  who  had  called 
him,  when  a  voice  rasped  through  the  receiver  of  the  instrument. 

"Hello!  this  Mister  White  of  the  Chronicler' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sam. 

"  Well,  I  am  the  attorney  for  H.  L.  Dixby,  the  county 
treasurer.  He  has  just  filed  suit  against  you  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000  damages  for  libel.  This  is  merely  an  official  notification. 
Good-bye." 

Sam's  face  was  yellow  and  old-looking  when  he  stumbled 
out  to  the  porch  seeking  his  wife.  He  staggered  into  the  arms 
of  Willie  Phelps,  the  telegraph  boy,  who  held  out  a  message 
impatiently.  With  a  hand  that  seemed  wooden,  he  signed  for 
the  yellow  envelope.    He  read  the  few  scrawled  words. 

"  County  Assessor  Wilkes  filed  suit  against  you.  Asks 
$50,000.  Libel." 

A.  F.  Wilson,  Atty  at  Law 
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His  head  reeled.  He  heard  the  telephone  ringing  in  the 
hall.  In  some  manner  the  frightened  man  harnessed  the  horse. 
Hanging  on  to  the  reins,  he  careened  out  of  the  stable  and  headed 
towards  the  town  at  a  gallop. 

Sam  remembered  at  once  that,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
had  omitted  bringing  home  a  Chronicle  on  the  preceding  evening. 
At  the  first  opportunity,  on  reaching  the  town,  he  hastily  pro- 
cured the  paper  and  closely  scanned  it.  He  paused,  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  trouble,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  swept  his  prized 
editorial.  There  before  his  feverish  gaze  lay  the  goad  that  had 
incited  the  county  .officials  to  fury.  The  last  sentence,  the  one 
intended  to  tell  that  the  grand  jury  had  recommended  that  "the 
county  officials  be  permitted  to  work  prisoners  on  the  county 
roads,"  was  the  culprit.  In  a  moment  of  excess  enthusiasm, 
while  setting  up  the  type,  Sam  had  inadvertantly  left  out  the 
word  "  prisoners."  With  horror  and  dread  throbbing  through 
every  vein,  he  tried  to  think.  Who  was  there  to  advise  him  in 
a  hurry?  He  had  no  real  friends.  Distracted  he  mopped  his 
brow  with  a  scarlet  handkerchief.  Suddenly  he  was  seized  with 
an  inspiration  !  He  would  sell  out !  But  who  would  buy  ?  Why 
the  Liberty,  to  be  sure !  Acting  on  this  decision  Sam  White 
drove  hurriedly  down  to  the  office  of  the  Liberty.  He  knew  that 
by  this  time  his  blunder  was  fully  advertised,  that  he  would  be 
made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town ;  so,  since  desperate  situa- 
tions demand  like  measures,  a  quick  sale  was  his  only  salvation. 

His  voice  was  vibrating  with  agitation  as  he  shouted  to  Joel 
Walton,  who  stood  no  more  than  two  feet  in  front  of  him  on  the 
Liberty's  office-step. 

"  Mr.  Walton,  how  much  will  you  give  me  for  the 
Chronicle  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred  dollars,"  answered  Joel,  and  he  indifferently 
clinked  the  keys  in  his  trousers  pocket. 
"  Cash?  "  yelled  Sam. 
"  Cash,  Mr.  White,"  came  the  reply. 

"  By  codfish,  young  man,  that  printing  plant  isn't  worth  a 
cent  less  than  $1500,  but  if  you  will  promise  to  give  me  the  $500 
by  eight  o'clock  tonight,  the  bargain  is  closed." 
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"  I  promise.  Mr.  White,"  said  Joel. 
Then  it's  yours,  young  man.  with  my  good  will,"  Sam 
burst  out  joyously. 

Sam  White,  who  was  also  known  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
White,  quickly  drew  up  the  necessary  documents,  and  the 
Chronicle  passed  out  of  his  hands  forever. 

As  ex-Editor  White  walked  down  the  street,  eminently  satis- 
fied with  his  wonderful  exhibition  of  business  acuteness,  Joel 
Walton  was  talking  aloud.    His  remarks  sounded  like  this  — 

"  And  to  think  that  it  only  took  my  two  fake  telegrams  to 
fool  old  Sam." 

Thos.  W.  En  WRIGHT,  '12 


HE  Phillips  And  over  Mirror  for  January  lay  on 
omnipotent  Jupiter's  library  table,  where  he  had 
flung  it  with  a  sigh  of  disgust,  having  perused  it 
from  cover  to  cover.  "  Just  to  think  of  me  paying- 
five  simoleons  for  that,  and  having  all  that  gush 
about  the  Weather-Man,  and  the  Pink  Stinky  note,  and  the  rest 
thrown  into  my  face,  especially  when  it's  a  slander  on  my  weather. 
I'll  fix  'em.  I'll  call  in  old  Boreas  and  Jupe  Pluvius,  and  we'll 
give  'em  something  to  worry  about  —  something  that  will  wash 
the  savory  odors  from  those  letters." 

Pulling  his  extension  phone  towards  him,  he  phoned  the 
afore  mentioned  deities  and  then  called  up  Pluto,  or  to  put  it 
more  correctly,  called  him  down,  telling  him  to  put  on  a  little 
more  heat.  He  next  ordered  his  fur,  water-proof  overcoat 
brought,  and  put  another  gas  log  in  the  fireplace.  A  roar,  and 
a  beating  of  rain  at  the  windows  announced  the  arrival  of  his 
friends. 

"Greetings,  men.    What  news?" 

"  Light  showers,  with  falling  temperature,"  quoth  Pluvy. 

"  Just  what  I  wanted,  but  it  will  be  more  than  light  showers 
after  you  read  what  those  Andover  boys  are  saying  about  you. 
It  seems  that  they  forget  the  saying  that  '  all  that  litters  is  not 
literature.'  " 

"  Well,  montrez-es  mir,  and  we  will  see  what  the  trouble 
is,"  answered  he  of  the  webfeet. 

Looking  the  Mirror  over,  Pluvy  threw  it  on  the  table,  and 
began  to  pace  the  room,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets ; 
the  incessant  voice  of  the  electric  cuckoo  clock  driving  him  to 
madness. 

Then  it  did  begin  to  rain  with  a  vengeance ;  not  the  mist  of 
a  spring  day,  but  the  watery  sheets  of  the  month  of  Kavolia. 
Jupiter  Pluvius  was  one  of  those  who  greatly  influenced  the 
weather  conditions.  On  a  day  that  L' Allegro  accompanied  him, 
the  weather  would  correspond,  but  II  Penseroro  -was  responsible 
for  the  dark,  gloomy  days.    From  early  boyhood  (  ?)  for  several 
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aeons,  he  could  only  remember  that  he  had  been  instituted 
expressly  for  the  rainy  day,  and  he  did  not  like  to  shirk  his 
duties,  especially  not  when  he  was  mocked  by  prep-school  boys. 
Voila  pourquoi,  he  was  called  the  "  Weather  Man,"  for  he  had 
more  to  do  about  it  than  old  Sol  himself.  On  completing  two 
storms,  he  would  send  a  third  —  he  had  previously  ordered 
storms  for  all  eternity,  and  their  intensity  alone  remained  to  be 
decided. 

He  was  revolving-  the  facts  within  his  mind.  "  Will-you- 
do-it?"  said  the  cuckoo.  "  Yes-Fll-do-it,"  his  heart  answered, 
and  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  portable  wireless  telephone, 
but,  alas,  he  had  left  it  in  his  dress  suit  since  the  night  of 
Apollo's  reception. 

The  weather-man  had  decided.  The  weather  depended  on 
him.    All  night  the  stormy  blast  should  blow. 

Going  into  where  Jupiter  and  Boreas  were  discussing  the 
cranberry  crop,  he  rang  for  the  portable  phone  booth,  which 
enclosed  him  instantly.  Once  inside,  he  told  his  men  to  open  all 
water-gates  wide  for  thirty-six  hours. 

"  I'll  teach  people  to  respect  my  majesty,"  he  scornfully 
declared,  and  by  pressing  a  button  was  out  of  the  booth,  listening 
to  the  new  discussion  on  woman  suffrage,  which,  however,  was 
soon  interrupted  by  Juno.  The  arrival  of  his  wife  caused  Jupiter 
Omnipotens  to  reverse  his  opinion  of  the  matter,  strangely 
enough. 

"  It  is  pretty  late  for  a  call,  being  now  time  for  Aurora,  but 
I  think  I  will  call  up  Aeolus  and  get  a  little  collaboration  down 
on  that  germ-infested,  vain,  conceited,  diverse  little  ball  covered 

with  manikins  who  "  but  his  wrath  allowed  him  to  go  no 

further. 

Turning  again  to  the  phone  he  called  up  "  Olympus-242-ring 
eternity." 

But  Anna,  the  phone  girl,  did  not  act  as  quickly  as 
he  desired.  He  repeated  his  desire:  "Say,  if  you  will  take  that 
piece  of  Wrigley's  out  of  your  mouth  and  put  it  under  your 
chair,  and  fix  your  ear-muffs,  I  would  be  pleased  to  talk  with 
'  Olympus-242-ring  eternity.'    Being  connected  this  time,  he  asked 
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Aeolus  to  send  down  a  little  breeze  to  sweep  the  hateful,  odor- 
iferous notes  into  the  fire. 

"  Well.  Pluve,  old  boy,  I'd  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you,  but 
the  '  goody  '  just  swept  them  up,  and  sent  them  to  the  furnace. 
Don't  make  it  rain  too  hard,  and  they  will  not  trouble  you  any 
more.    Say,  it's  a  good" thing  you  didn't  make  it  rain  the  morning 

after  The  Boy  got  the  notes,  isn't  it?    If  "  but  the  line 

was  cut  off,  for  Pluvy's  anger  was  too  much. 

Filled  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  Jupiter  Pluvius  now 
called  his  auto-barge,  made  for  water  or  clouds,  for  he  never 
condescended  to  touch  foot  on  earth,  and  proceeded  homeward. 
Boreas  accompanied  him,  sadly,  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  month 
of  Gurion  was  too  far  away  to  suit  him,  for  idleness  made  him 
ugly  and  restless. 

And  all  on  account  of  the  Pink  Smelly  Note. 


H.  F.  Smith,  '12 
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Probably,  after  some  little  painstaking  search,  a  diligent 
investigator  might  discover  the  how,  why,  and  wherefore  of 
Andover's  first  Junior  Promenade.  But  since  no  one  has  ever 
evinced  any  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  this  matter  of  the 
origin  and  past  history  of  a  well-established  function,  no  one 
has  proved  himself  a  detective  of  the  calibre  mentioned.  To  the 
care-free"  fusser  "  of  today,  the  being  most  concerned  for  its 
present  success,  the  Prom  is  the  one  glorious  irisated  oasis  in 
the  winter-term  desert  of  dull  grind. 

Aside  from  its  social  features,  it  has  also  its  other  advan- 
tages,—  to  some.  It  brings  to  the  individual  member  of  the 
Prom  and  Reception  Committees  great  resource  of  subtle  cunning 
in  their  quest  of  the  oftentimes  recalcitrant  dollar,  and  then 
finally  the  delight  of  gleefully  snatching  up,  plucking  down,  and 
sliding  sidewise  all  the  banners,  pennants,  pillows,  and  rugs  of 
whosoever s  room  he  will.  It  regilds  with  glittering  gold  the 
pockets  of  hackmen  and  their  ilk,  and  pours  clinking  coins  into 
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the  coffers  of  numerous  dealers  in  "  gents'  furnishings."  To 
the  maidenly  householders  of  Andover,  it  affords  the  necessary 
incentive  to  once  more  dust  off  their  antiquated  furniture  of  the 
third  floor  back  in  happy  anticipation  of  fair  visitors,  and  the 
silver  they  bring.  Johnny  is  given  the  opportunity  of  showing 
to  Susie  the  inmost  recesses  of  Pearson  Hall  and  of  talking 
learnedly  concerning  the  pictures  upon  its  walls.  And  then,  too. 
after  it  is  all  done  with,  there  is  the  consolation  of  a  "  sleep- 
over  "  to  all  who  have  bravely  donned  stiff  shirt  and  "  spike-tails." 

s$:  $  sfc  *  ^  ❖ 

Many  fellows  in  school  bewail  the  fact  that  they  are  pre- 
vented by  one  cause  or  other  from  starring  on  the  athletic  field, 
while  others,  taking  this  exclusion  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
desirous  of  serving*  their  school  in  some  other  way.  To  men 
who  find  themselves  in  either  of  these  classes,  as  to  every  other 
man  in  the  Academy,  the  present  month  offers  an  opportunity 
of  aiding  in  a  branch  of  student  activities  where  aid  is  greatly 
needed.  We  refer  to  the  Andover-Exeter  Debate.  This  debate 
has  been  held  six  times  ;  Andover  has  been  victorious  once,  and 
Exeter  five  times.  Surely  nothing  should  appeal  more  strongly 
to  a  loyal  student  of  Andover  than  the  opportunity  of  bettering 
this  record.  It  should  make  the  greater  appeal  because  there 
is  in  this  service  little  personal  reward :  only  the  individual  satis- 
faction of  having  done  one's  best  in  upholding  the  honor  of 
one's  school.  Another  point  worthy  of  emphasis  is  that  the  trials 
for  the  debating  team  are  open  to  the  entire  school,  and  not 
confined  to  members  of  the  two  debating  societies.  To  those 
fellows  interested,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  many,  we  urge 
immediate  preparation.  Whether  we  win  or  lose  this  year  de- 
pends to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  spirit  shown  by  the  fellows 
who  come  out  for  the  team  and  upon  the  preparation  they  make. 
This  last  is  no  little  thing.  Thorough  preparation  means  some 
little  sacrifice  ;  it  calls  for  hard  work,  diligent  research,  toilsome 
grind,  and  constant  practice  in  debate. 

Exeter  this  year  chooses  the  subject.  The  debate  is  also  at 
Exeter.    She  has  already  indicated  "  Equal  Suffrage  "  as  her 
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choice,  the  exact  wording  of  the  question  to  be  made  known 
before  March  i.  The  trials  for  the  Andover  team  will  be  held 
some  time  in  March,  while  the  debate  takes  place  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  May. 

^  ❖  ^  >S<  >f. 

The  recent  removal  of  the  Academy  library  to  Brechin  Hall 
brings  out  the  fact  that  Andover  possesses  a  library  of  which 
any  preparatory  school  could  well  be  proud.  While  there  are 
schools  possessing  larger  libraries  than  our  own,  which  consists 
of  4,500  volumes,  we  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  is  as  rich  in  well 
selected  volumes  of  real  usefulness.  This  careful  selection  is 
especially  manifest  in  regard  to  works  of  historical  reference, 
in  which  department  the  choice  of  books  has  been  made  with 
the  idea  of  practical  value  constantly  in  mind.  The  books  on 
English  literature,  too,  have  also  been  chosen  with  this  aim  in 
view,  while  the  same  standard  has  been  sought  after  in  the 
buying  of  works  for  the  other  departments.  Consequently,  we 
have  here  a  library  which  is  worthy  of  liberal  patronage.  That 
it  is  appreciated  by  many  fellows  is  proved  by  the  use  which  has 
so  far  been  made  of  it ;  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  many  others 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  have  had  occasion 
to  use  it  once,  have  come  a  second  time. 

>;:  >;c  i|e  ;|:  jj; 

We  consider  ourselves  especially  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
publish  two  such  articles  as  "  Philo,  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  and 
''Laudator  Temporis  Acti."  Both  give  to  the  reader  of  today 
interesting  glances  into  the  school  life  of  two  fascinating  periods 
in  the  Academy's  history. 

*        *         *        #  * 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  anounce  the  election  of  Dudley  G. 
Poore,  '13  to  its  editorial  board. 


jP""  jj  ■  L  . 
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"  Gracious,  but  isn't  it  warm  here !  Isn't  there  some  cool 
place  to  which  we  could  go,  Dick  ?  " 

"  I  know  just  the  place,  Helen;  '  Come  on  along,  come  on 
along,  while  I  take  you  by  the  hand.'  " 

"  Now  you  stop  your  fooling,  Dick,  and  take  me  to  this 
ice-palace  of  yours." 

Carefully  they  threaded  their  way  through  the  maze  of 
dancers,  wending  their  perilous  path  towards  the  observatory, 
otherwise  Dr.  Page's  office.  There,  on  the  table,  mirable  dictu, 
were  all  the  Mirror  exchanges  in  lofty  piles  towering  heavenward. 
How  they  got  there  is  beyond  me  ;  the  last  I  saw  of  them,  they 
were  comfortably  ensconsed  on  the  Exchange  Editor's  desk  in 
the  Mirror  office.  Yet  here  they  undoubtedly  were ;  here  we 
shall  have  to  leave  them. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  that  Helen,  on  perceiving  these 
monstrous  stacks  towering  above  all  squealed  with  delight.  Now, 
please  do  not  think,  gentle  reader,  that  Helen  is  a  pig,  although 
many  of  her  girl  friends  thought  it  most  inconsiderate  of  her  to 
hog  so  many  dances  with  the  handsome  Dick  Desmond.  Helen, 
I  say,  did,  in  no  manner  resemble  a  pig;  in  fact,  quite  the  con- 
trary—  whatever  that  may  be.  In  her  dress  of  iris  color  she' 
appeared  to  Dick  as  —  well,  that  is  another  story.  When  I  say 
she  squealed,  I  am  attempting  to  call  by  its  right  name  that 
something  of  satisfaction  so  peculiar  to  those  of  the  inferior  sex. 
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"  Oh,  what  a  lark !  "  cried  Helen,  tumbling-  one  pile  on 
the  floor  and  gathering  up  all  her  two  little  hands  could  hold. 
"  Here,  Dick,  you  take  these  and  I'll  keep  these.  Of  course 
you've  read  some  of  them  ?  '"  Dick  nodded.  "  Well,  I've  read 
almost  all  of  them, —  my  room-mate  is  Exchange  Editor,  you 
know.  Now,  we'll  take  turns  criticizing  these.  I'll  take  the  first 
so  as  to  show  you  how.    Very  close  attention,  sir  ! 

"  Here  is  the  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly :  the  cover  design  is 
neat  and  attractive.  The  first  article,  "  A  Testimony  from  Hon. 
GirTord  Pinchot,  '84,"  is  interesting  and  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  magazine.  Judge  Shute's  history  is  very  pleasant 
reading.  We  enjoyed  the  '  Midnight  at  a  Sheep  Camp  '  very 
much ;  more  poems  of  this  sort  are  what  most  of  the  exchanges 
need.  '  Where  the  Law  Ends,'  and  '  The  Philanderfest  of  the 
Diamond  Dot '  are  both  well  written  and  hold  the  interest  until 
the  very  end.  The  editorials  are  excellent;  but  the  exchange 
column  is  disappointing.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  consider  this 
a  very  creditable  magazine.    Now  go  ahead,  Dick." 

"  Ahem !  I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  •  prom  '  number  of 
the  Yale  Record.  The  cover  design  is  very  attractive, —  no  you 
can't  see  it.  Helen,  please  do  not  interrupt.  We  consider  this 
one  of  the  best  '  Records  '  we  have  received  this  year.  Master- 
pieces abound  throughout: 

'  Oh,  why  do  cats  hate  water  so? 
Tell  me  with  all  dispatch. 
If  they  fall  in  the  drink,  you  know, 
They  can't  come  up  to  scratch.' 

Here's  another: 

'  From  the  window  little  Willy 

Dropped  his  brother  with  great  joy, 
Told  his  mother  as  she  fainted, 
Watch  our  bouncing  baby  boy !  ' 

Here's  a  " 

"  Do  be  sensible,  Dick ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  literary 
criticism.  If  you  have  read  the  preceding  pages  of  the  Mirror, 
you'll  find  that  '  all  that  litters  is  not  literature.' 
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"  The  Minnesota  Magazine  next.  In  this  there  are  two 
very  excellent  stories :  '  Exits  and  Entrances/  and  '  Keeping' 
Company  with  Grandma.'  '  Minnesota  Problems  '  are  very  inter- 
esting and  are  problems  that  most  large  colleges  have  to  face. 
The  January  issue  of  The  Minnesota  Magazine  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  that  of  December." 

Dick  made  a  grab  for  the  thickest  magazine  in  the  pile ;  it 
happened  to  be  the  Williams  Literary  Monthly. 

"  Really,  Helen,  I  think  the  literary  standard  of  this  maga- 
zine is  far  above  that  of  the  others.  Do  not  think  that  that 
necessitates  the  reading  being  dull  and  dry ;  I  find  the  stories 
original  and  interesting.  Take  '  The  Madonna  of  the  Golf  Links  ' 
for  example,  and  '  The  Traitor.'  The  article  '  Of  Whirlwind 
Courtships  '  is  both  clever  and  amusing.  4  The  Recount '  is  also 
deserving  of  praise." 

"  I'm  disappointed  in  the  Agora/'  said  Helen.  I  know  a  girl 
there,  and  judging  from  the  standard  of  the  school,  I  had  ex- 
pected much  more  of  its  magazine." 

"  I  like  '  The  Fall  of  Bert  Cenover '  in  the  Amherst 
Monthly,"  said  Dick,  "  but  I  am  afraid  that  that,  and  '  College  ' 
in  the  Harvard  Monthly  Magazine  give  people  the  wrong  impres- 
sion of  what  college  really  is.  The  latter  is  also  a  very  interest- 
ing* story,  but  I  do  not  see  how  its  name  applies. 

"  We  have  just  got  time  for  one  more,  Helen.  Let's  take 
the  Yale  Courant.    Your  turn, —  fire  away." 

"  I  like  " 

"  Time's  up !  There  goes  '  Old  P.  A.'  and  I  wouldn't  miss 
those  refreshments  for  anything.  Perhaps  we  can  come  back, 
later,  though,  Helen. 

With  a  last  backward  glance  at  those  magazines  remaining 
on  the  table,  they  rejoined  the  laughing  crowd  without,  leaving 
a  great  many  of  the  exchanges  thankful  that  their  time  had  not 
come.  Among  which  were :  The  Chatter  Box,  The  Albanian, 
Splinters,  The  Dome,  Gazette,  Megaphone,  Chronicle,  Sphinx, 
Review,  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine,  Sub  Alts  Sto,  Hotch- 
kiss  Record,  Irvonian,  The  Beacon,  Leete  School  Quarterly, 
Tatler,  Lasell  Leaves,  Miss  Loomis'  School  Literary  Magazine, 
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Graham  Hall  Magazine,  Punch  Bowl,  Cascadillian,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Literary  Magazine,  Minnehaha,  Mercersburg  Literary 
Magazine,  Princeton  Tiger,  Smith  Literary  Magazine,  The  Mor- 
ristonian.  Harvard  Monthly,  Williams  Literary  Magazine,  Brad- 
ford Literary  Magazine,  Sheffield  Scientific  Monthly,  The  Colum- 
bian Spectator,  The  Echo,  The  Vexillum,  The  Index,  The  Ad- 
jutant, Lampoon,  Briar  cliff  c  Spectator,  Gonzaga,  Blue  and  White, 
Amherst  Literary  Magazine,  The  Vedette,  Taft  School  Oracle, 
The  Breeze,  Dartmouth  Jack-o -Lantern,  Acropolis,  Hill  School 
Record,  Bozvdoin  Quill,  The  Dragon,  Vigornia,  Cornell  Widow. 
Delphian,  The  Student,  Cazenovian,  Hermonite,  Wesleyan  Lit- 
erary Magazine,  St.  Benedict's  Quarterly,  Punchard  Ensign, 
Argonaut,  Albemarle,  Brown  Blade,  Tempe  Normal  Student, 
Choate  School  News,  Midway,  Exonian. 
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Positions  Attained  by  Graduates  of  Day  Courses  since  Graduation 
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In  commission  house                         -       -       -       -       -  4 

General  manager       -       --       --       --       -  2 

Electrician         -       --       --       --       --  3 

Assistant  engineer                    ------  1 

Assistant  master  mechanic  and  draftsman  -       -       -       -  7 

Chemist  and  dyer       --------  37 

Chemical  salesman      -       --       --       --       -  5 

In  business,  textile  distributing  or  incidental  thereto         -  28 

Other  business    ---------  n 

Wool  houses       -       --       --       --       --  3 

Second  hand       -       --       --       --       --  3 

Trade  journalist         -       --       --       --       -  3 

Machinist   ---------       -  g 

Physical  director        -       --       --       --       -  1 

Minor  mill  positions    -       --       --       --       -  7 

Student      -       --       --       --       --       -  2 

Employment  not  known     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  10 

Not  employed    -       --       --       --       --  5 

Deceased    -       --       --       --       --       -  2 
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(Sty  Mvdttyt  0  Sing 

ND  did  you  never  hear,"  said  my  Italian  friend, 
"  the  tale  of  Pepino  and  the  Cardinal  Bogliventi?  " 

We  were  seated  on  a  terrace  before  the  villa. 
From  between  the  low-hanging  branches  of  ilex 
and  acacia,  I  caught  ever  and  again  glimpses  of 
the  city  below  us,  of  Giotto's  tower,  of  Tuscan  meadows,  and  of 
the  winding  Arno  with  its  fringe  of  poplars. 

"  Unless  it  concerns  the  Cardinal's  nephew,  or  the  little 
poisoned  dinner-party  that  he  gave  for  the  Pope,  I  have  not  heard 
it,"  said  I. 

"  Ah !  That  is  a  great  pity,"  cried  my  Italian  friend,  "  for  the 
tale  is  a  good  one.  It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  began 
the  trouble.  Pepino?  the  poorest  butcher  in  Florence,  was  re- 
turning to  his  shop  early  one  morning  —  he  had  but  newly 
delivered  a  pair  of  pigs  at  the  house  of  a  patron  —  when  some- 
thing bright,  half-buried  in  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the  gutter, 
caught  his  eye.  Stooping,  he  discovered  a  ring  of  such  marvelous 
beauty  and  workmanship  that  his  eyes  grew  great  with  astonish- 
ment. It  was  fashioned  from  the  purest  of  gold ;  it  was  set  with 
the  rarest  of  gems;  and  upon  the  one  side,  deep  in  the  bright 
metal,  burned  an  enormous  ruby. 

"  The  butcher's  head  whirled.  He  thrust  the  ring  into  his 
doublet  and  hurried  on,  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears  thronging 
all  at  once  into  his  brain.  How  had  the  ring  come  there  ?  Would 
it  be  claimed?  Supposing  the  Grand  Duke  himself  had  dropped 
it!  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  no  owner  should  appear  to 
demand  it  back  again!  At  the  mere  thought,  the  butcher's 
visions  grew  so  fair  that  the  sordid  streets  melted  away,  and, 
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in  their  place,  came  a  golden  haze  where  swam  to  and  fro 
images  innumerable  of  wealthy  customers  and  patrons,  of  a 
larger  shop,  and  of  an  increasing  trade. 

"  '  Look,'  said  he  to  his  wife,  when  he  had  gone  into  the 
little  back  room  of  his  shop  and  had  bolted  the  door  behind  him. 

"  He  held  out  the  ring.  The  light  caught  the  stone,  and 
reflected  its  crimson  richness  all  about  his  palm  until  the  jewel 
glowed  like  unto  a  live  coal  in  a  little  furnace. 

"  '  Is  it  not  wonderful !  '  cried  Pepino,  scarcely  able  to  con- 
tain himself. 

"  '  It  is  flame  itself!  '  said  his  wife  in  an  awed  voice.  She 
reached  her  hand  toward  it  and  then  as  suddenly  drew  back.  '  It 
has  an  evil  look,'  she  cried.    '  I  do  not  like  it !  ' 

"  '  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  '  exclaimed  the  astonished 
butcher  '  Do  you  realize  that  I  shall  now  be  able  to  purchase 
the  little  white  donkey  for  which  I  have  so  longed,  and  that, 
for  the  mere  asking,  you  can  have  whatever  you  desire?  You 
think  the  ring  is  not  valuable!  Why  it  is  worth  fifty  thousand 
lira  if  it  is  worth  a  soldo !  ' 

See!  It  is  redder  than  a  drop  of  blood!  '  said  his  wife. 
'  I  will  have  naught  to  do  with  such  a  ring.'  She  shuddered  and 
looked  away.   '  It  were  better  if  you  asked  the  advice  of  Lorenzo.' 

"  Lorenzo  the  Scholar  had  his  dwelling  in  a.  sombre  edifice 
beside  the  Arno.  Much  study  had  given  him  a  solitary  air,  and 
though  he  was  not  old,  there  was  a  weariness  —  whether  of  soul 
or  body,  Pepino  had  not  wit  enough  to  see  —  about  his  worn 
face. 

"  '  And  what  is  it  this  time  ? '  said  Lorenzo,  looking  up  from 
a  gigantic  volume  as  the  butcher  entered. 

"  '  It  is  about  a  ring,'  said  the  latter,  and  he  held  out  the 
jewel. 

"  The  Scholar  looked  long  in  silence.  '  Cellini  himself  could 
not  have  made  a  more  beautiful !  '  he  said  at  length.  '  How  came 
you  by  such  a  ring  ? ' 

"  '  I  found  it  in  a  gutter  by  the  Ponto  Veecio,'  said  Pepino, 
'  and  my  wife  who  is  a  prey  to  a  woman's  fear,  bade  me  bring 
it  here.' 
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"  '  And  do  you  really  wish  my  advice,  Pepino?' 
"  '  It  was  for  that  I  came.' 

"'Well  then,  it  is  this:  rid  yourself  of  the  ring  as  quickly 
as  possible, —  wait  not  even  to  sell  it.  I  would  not,  for  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  have  so  evil  a  jewel  in  my  possession!  ' 

"'But  it  will  make  me  rich!  I  shall  no  longer  be  called 
the  poorest  butcher  in  Florence !  ' 

The  ring  is  evil  and  there  are  worse  things  than  poverty.' 

"  '  But  —  there  is  a  certain  white  donkey  which  I  desire  to 
own !  ' 

"  '  I  have  warned  you,'  said  the  Scholar,  turning  back  to 
his  book  again. 

"'I  suppose  Lorenzo  was  right,'  said  the  butcher  half  aloud, 
when  he  had  come  into  the  street  again ;  but  the  more  he  thought 
about  giving  up  the  ring  the  less  he  liked  the  idea,  and  his  head 
swam  again  with  fine  shops  and  white  donkeys. 

"  '  I  will  take  the  ring  to  the  Cardinal  Bogliventi,'  said 
Pepino  to  himself.  '  Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  More- 
over, he  is  likely  to  pay  me  all  that  the  ring  is  worth,  and,  perhaps, 
something  besides.' 

"  The  Cardinal  Bogliventi  was  a  holy  man.  His  face  was 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  for  it  resembled  dough  with  two  small 
currants  set  into  it  for  eyes.  His  robe  was  of  the  choicest  stuffs, 
and  his  fingers  were  laden  with  rings  worthy  of  an  emperor. 
But  not  one  was  so  marvelous  or  so  cunningly  wrought  as  that 
which  Pepino  had  found  in  the  gutter. 

"  '  Your  Grace,'  said  Pepino,  humbly  falling  on  his  knees, 
'  I  have  for  sale  a  ring,'  and  he  extended  it  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.    It  lay  there  like  a  drop  of  the  Cardinal's  own  rich  wine. 

"  The  holy  man,  with  all  a  saint's  condescension,  took  the 
jewel.  He  examined  it  closely;  he  turned  it  over  and  over,  even 
as  Lorenzo  had  done.  He  held  it  up  so  that  the  light  might  play 
over  the  gem;  he  feasted  his  eyes  upon  it  until  the  joy  of  the 
connoisseur  died  out  of  them,  and  they  burned  with  an  ungovern- 
able desire  to  be  the  ring's  possessor.  At  last  he  slipped  the 
jewel  upon  his  first  finger  and  sat  regarding  it.  Then,  suddenly, 
he  looked  up. 
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"  '  How  came  you  by  this  ring  ? '  he  asked. 
"  '  I  found  it/  said  Pepino. 

"  The  saint  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  stern  re- 
proof. '  Butchers  do  not  find  rings  worth  half  a  kingdom/  said 
he  after  a  moment. 

"  '  I  found  it  in  a  gutter  by  the  Ponto  Veccio/  said  Pepino 
again. 

"  '  Do  you  realize/  said  the  Cardinal  in  a  voice  strangely  hard 
for  one  so  holy,  '  that  in  case  you  should  refuse  to  confess  your 
crime,  the  ring,  by  due  process  of  law,  becomes  forfeit  to  me? ' 

"  '  But  to  what  crime  shall  I  confess  when  I  have  committed 
none  ?  As  I  hope  to  live  in  heaven,  I  found  the  jewel  in  a  gutter ! ' 
cried  the  butcher  in  despair. 

"  '  Blasphemer ! '  exclaimed  the  holy  saint  aghast.  'Go!' 
He  made  an  impatient  gesture  and  the  butcher  was  thrust  rudely 
from  the  room. 

"  Shortly  after  this  occasion  the  fame  of  a  ring  which  the 
Cardinal  was  said  to  have  purchased  from  a  certain  Greek 
artificer,  went  abroad  through  the  whole  of  Italy.  But  the 
butcher  joined  not  in  praise  of  the  jewel.  He  grew  morose, 
silent,  and  a  settled  gloom  pervaded  a  face  which  had  known 
hitherto  but  little  of  seated  hates  and  rancours.  His  brow  would 
cloud  when  the  ring  was  discussed  between  trades-people  and 
neighbors,  and  many  an  aged  gossip  could  testify  that  she  had 
felt  the  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth  at  the  mere  sight 
of  Pepino  passing  before  her  shop  or  beneath  her  window. 

"  Said  the  butcher  to  his  wife  one  night,  '  You  have  called 
me  a  coward,  because  I  came  away  and  left  the  ring  upon  the 
Cardinal's  finger.  You  shall  see  how  Pepino  makes  good  his 
losses/ 

"  '  It  is  too  late  for  all  that/  said  his  wife.  '  You  should 
have  taken  your  warnings  instead.' 

"  '  I  care  not  a  fig  for  your  warnings !  It  is  my  ring  that 
I  desire !  cried  Pepino  in  a  white  heat  of  anger,  and,  when  he 
had  thrust  into  his  sleeve  something  that  had  been  lying  on  the 
counter,  he  stormed  out  of  the  shop. 

"  By  some  chance  —  misfortune,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  such  — 
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the  Cardinal,  that  same  night,  chose  to  return  home  on  foot  from 
the  Duke's  palace  at  the  close  of  certain  great  festivities.  What- 
ever caused  him  to  proceed  in  such  a  fashion,  the  angels  in 
heaven  alone  know !  The  holy  man,  who  proceeded  considerably 
ahead  of  his  attendants  and  torch-bearers  and  was  careful  not 
allow  the  light  to  fall  upon  him,  had  no  sooner  come  into  a  pitchy 
by-street  than  a  figure  stepped  from  a  dark  archway  and  grasped 
him  by  his  scarlet  cloak. 

"  The  Cardinal  wheeled  and  sought  to  free  himself.  '  Leave 
me,  thou  limb  of  Satan !  '  cried  he,  recognizing  Pepino  through 
the  darkness.    '  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? ' 

"  '  Give  me  my  ring,'  demanded  the  butcher. 

"  '  I  have  it  not/  said  the  holy  man. 

V  You  lie!' 

"  '  By  all  the  saints  in  heaven  I  have  sold  it !  '  The  Cardinal 
moved  onward,  half  dragging  the  butcher  along  with  him. 

"  '  It  was  an  evil  chance  that  sent  you  abroad  tonight  on 
foot  and  —  alone,'  said  Pepino  viciously. 

"  '  Alone  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  great  a  fool  as  to  walk 
abroad  without  attendants  ?  ' 

"  '  But  they  are  still  in  the  next  street  and  at  some  distance 
behind  us.  Besides,  a  second  is  all  that  I  need, —  nay,  the  fraction 
of  an  instant  would  suffice  me.  But  that  will  not  be  necessary,' 
went  on  Pepino  gently.  '  You  will  return  the  ring  to  me,  I  shall 
depart,  and  you  will  continue  your  way  home  in  peace.  Other- 
wise  ' 

"  '  But  I  have  already  told  you  twice  that  I  have  not  the  ring.' 

"  '  And  I  say,'  replied  Pepino,  '  that  you  have  it  upon  your 
finger  even  at  this  moment.  He  snatched  at  the  hand  which  His 
Grace  had  hitherto  held  concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  garment. 
For  an  instant  they  struggled,  but  the  instant  was  sufficient  for 
the  saint's  hand  to  become  exposed  and  for  the  butcher  to  catch 
one  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  jewel  upon  it. 

"'Give  me  the  ring!'  he  cried  hoarsely. 

"  '  Leave  me ! '  snarled  the  Cardinal,  1  or,  by  heaven,  you  shall 
hang !    Help,  Help ! '    There  was  an  answering  shout  and  the 
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torches  became  almost  instantly  visible  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  street. 

"  '  Give  me  the  ring !  '  cried  the  butcher  madly,  and  he  tore 
at  the  jewel. 

" '  Help,  Help,  Ho !  '  cried  His  Grace  loudly,  and  then, 
below  his  breath,  4  Will  you  not  be  warned,  then?'  With  his 
clenched  fist  he  struck  Pepino  a  terrible  blow  in  the  mouth. 

"  The  torch-bearers  were  running  now ;  shouting  as  they 
came.  But  the  butcher  heard  them  not.  All  the  blind  and  hideous 
rage  that  had  been  festering  in  his  heart  surged,  at  the  blow,  into 
his  ears.  He  clutched  the  Cardinal's  throat,  swept  him  back 
madly  into  the  deeper  shadow  of  an  archway,  and  thrust  the  knife 
again  and  again  into  the  holy  man's  body.  The  clamor  of  the 
torch-bearers  grew  louder,  the  flickering  glimmer  of  the  lights 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  saint  as  he  gasped  and  fell,  and,  in  the 
instant  which  followed,  Pepino  tore  the  ring  from  the  dead  hand 
and  flung  himself  headlong  into  a  dark  alley. 

"  He  ran  blindly,  trusting  to  fate  and  chance  to  bring  him 
out  of  the  murky  blackness  in  safety.  Through  endless  mazes 
and  turnings  he  ran,  the  knife  still  in  one  hand  and  the  ring 
clasped  tightly  in  the  other.  Several  times  he  barely  escaped 
falling  and,  at  last,  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  he  had  kept 
himself  upright  by  a  sudden  effort,  it  was  only  to  find  himself 
in  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  he  had  not  perceived  in  his  haste, 
and  to  feel  his  wrists  held  tightly  as  in  a  vise. 

"  '  Let  me  go !  '  cried  Pepino,  threateningly,  for  his  head  was 
not  yet  clear. 

"'Oh,  so  it  is  you,  then?'  said  the  calm  voice  of  Lorenzo 
the  Scholar. 

"  '  Holy  Saints !  '  Pepino  gave  a  sob  of  relief. 

"  Lorenzo  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  distant  shouts  of 
the  Cardinal's  attendants.  Then  he  led  the  butcher  to  a  place 
beside  the  sluggish  Arno,  where  a  dim  and  hazy  light  was  burn- 
ing above  a  door. 

"'What  have  you  done?'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  knife. 

"  *  I  was  attacked  by  footpads/  said  the  butcher.  The  lie 
came  through  chattering  teeth,  for  there  was  a  fear  upon  him. 
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"  The  Scholar  took  the  other  hand  and  opened  the  clenched 
fist.    In  the  palm  lay  the  jewel,  red  as  a  drop  of  blood. 

" '  And  was  it  for  this  that  you  —  defended  yourself?' 

"  Yes,  it  had  been  for  that,  Pepino  told  him.  The  madness 
was  fast  dying  out  of  his  brain ;  he  felt  strangely  weak,  and 
leaned  against  the  dark  wall  to  keep  himself  from  falling. 

"  Lorenzo  mused  for  a  time.  '  I  know  not  what  you  have 
done,'  he  said,  '  nor  do  I  greatly  care.  It  is  sufficient  that  I 
warned  you.    Do  you  remember  ?  ' 

"  '  Aye,  that  I  do !  Would  to  heaven  I  had  believed !  ' 
Horror  of  his  crime  had  come  upon  the  butcher  and  with  it 
unutterable  loathing  of  the  jewel  that  lay  weltering  in  the  blood 
of  his  streaked  palm. 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  Scholar,  '  is  it  more  advice  you  are  after? 
You  are  so  well  begun  that  it  were  a  shame  for  me  to  offer  any. 
Doubtless  you  have  seen  for  yourself  how  the  ring  works,  and, 
if  you  escape  from  this  little  midnight  venture,  you  will  be  able 
to  use  greater  caution  the  next  time  ' 

"  '  The  next  time ! '  Pepino  laughed  bitterly.  '  Even  a  fool 
can  learn !  '  he  said,  and,  raising  the  ring,  threw  it  with  all  his 
force  far  out  over  the  sullen  waters.  It  caught  the  light  for  an 
instant  and  then,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  splash,  sank  into 
the  river. 

"  '  It  is  better  so,'  said  Lorenzo  the  Scholar,  and  with  that 
he  turned  back  into  a  lane  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  butcher 
by  the  water-side." 

When  my  Italian  friend  ceased  speaking,  a  hush  had  come 
upon  the  valley  below  us.  The  twilight  that  had  been  gathering 
among  dark  groves  and  in  hallows  of  the  land  became  a  shade 
more  sombre  and  began  to  creep  out  over  the  meadows  and  into 
the  shadowy  streets  of  the  city. 

"But  was  Pepino  hanged,  or  did  he  escape?  And  what 
happened  when  the  Cardinal  was  found?"  I  cried.  "Did  the 
Scholar  keep  silence  concerning  what  he  knew?  Surely  you  are 
not  going  to  end  your  tale  without  telling  me  ?  " 

"  And  why  not?  As  for  your  questions,  I  know  the  answer 
to  not  one  of  them.    Does  it  matter,  after  all?" 
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He  rose  and  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  The  light 
had  faded  from  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  and  Giotto's  tower 
stood  like  a  tall  waxen  candle  in  the  dusk. 

"  No,"  said  I  after  a  time,  for  I  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand, "it  does  not  matter.  I  wonder  -  -  I  wonder  how  many 
Pepinos  there  are  down  there  in  Florence  even  today.  A  great 
many,  I  should  say." 

My  Italian  friend  nodded.  He  was  looking  out  over  the  fast 
vanishing  city  at  the  few  faint  lights  which  had  begun  to  tremble 
in  scattered  twos  and  threes  through  the  darkness. 

David  Perrault,  '13 


OTHER  BERRY  opened  the  door  of  the  simple 
fisher's  hut  and  gazed  out.    A  freshening  breeze 
came  off  the  ocean,  kicking  up  a  heavy  sea,  and 
throwing  great  combers  high  up  on  the  rocky  shore. 
"  Time  for  John,"  she  remarked  to  herself, 
anxiously.    "  It's  going  to  storm  tonight." 

Just  at  that  moment  her  husband  stepped  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  his  oilskins  flapping  in  the  wind. 

4 '  Worrying,  Mary?  "  he  asked  cheerfully.  He  went  inside, 
taking  off  his  wraps,  and  sat  down  to  supper. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  John  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  News,  wife?  " 

"  Zachary  has  lost  his  job." 

"  What,  what,  Mary  ?  He's  no  longer  our  lighthouse 
keeper?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  true,  John,"  she  answered  resignedly.  "  A 
man  is  coming  on  the  Octopus  tonight."  An  infinite  pity  crept 
into  the  woman's  voice.  "  Zachary  has  been  up  there  for  thirty 
years,  too.    Poor  old  fellow !  " 

"  Why,  Zachary  is  as  hale  and  strong  as  I  am !  " 

"  I  know,  John.  It's  too  bad.  I  was  up  there  this  after- 
noon. Oh,  John,  it  was  a  pitiful  sight.  His  great  eyes  were  star- 
ing out  over  the  waters  just  as  they  were  when  Molly  left  him. 
You  remember  —  eighteen  years  ago  that  was,  that  Christmas 
Eve." 

****** 

Far  up  on  the  cliffs  of  Point  Worth,  the  most  desolate  and 
forlorn  post  on  all  the  Newfoundland  seaboard,  a  strange  figure 
stood  outlined  against  the  sky  in  the  growing  dusk.  There  was 
the  touch  of  the  weird  to  his  appearance.  He  seemed  unnatural 
enough  to  be  unreal,  something  uncanny.  His  hair  was  white 
and  long ;  his  eyes  were  mere  slits ;  his  features  seemed  cast  in 
a  grin,  but  his  grin  was  not  pleasant,  for  his  face  was  seamed, 
and  wrinkled,  and  ghostly,  and  all  his  teeth  were  missing;  his 
back  was  bowed  with  age.  and  his  limbs  seemed  gaunt  and 
decrepid.    The  years  had  not  been  kind  to  Zachary  WTood. 
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Zachary  had  come  to  love  this  isolated  life.  The  care  of  his 
lighthouse  was  all  the  world  to  him.  Shut  away  from  human 
society,  he  found  his  only  solace  in  his  work.  Yet  underneath 
the  calm,  unruffled  exterior  of  his  emotionless  life,  he  felt  the 
throb  and  pulse  of  a  torn  heart ;  and  his  soul  fairly  burst  with  the 
intense  longing  of  a  lonely  man.  Every  night  for  eighteen  years, 
since  his  yellow-haired  Molly  ran  away  with  Macy  Young  on 
the  ErinS  Zachary  had  looked  straight  up  into  the  sky,  some- 
times in  brooding  silence,  sometimes  in  agonized  prayer,  his  heart 
breaking  in  his  loneliness  and  grief.  Every  night  for  eighteen 
years,  his  soul  had  soared  far  above  the  earth,  until  he  could 
see  a  little  Paradise  up  there  in  the  heavens  —  and  Molly  and 
her  mother.  Now  they  were  going  to  rob  him  of  his  lighthouse, 
too! 

"  It  is  na  right !  "  he  cried.  "  It  is  na  right !  "  He  stared 
out  over  the  bleak  waters.  Night  was  rapidly  approaching.  "  I 
will  na  licht  the  lamp !   Ay,  I  will  na !    It  is  na  right!  " 

3jc  _  5jC  5$C  5$C 

The  Octopus,  old  hooker  that  she  was,  relic  of  the  days 
when  vessels  did  not  go  by  steam,  turned  her  nose  around  the 
corner  of  Elton  Island,  and  hurried  along  the  coast  on  her  last 
twenty  miles  to  Point  Worth.  A  man  and  a  woman  were  lean- 
ing over  the  forerail  of  the  little  coasting  schooner,  watching 
the  flying  foam,  and  the  swirl  of  the  white-caps  that  were  skim- 
ming by.  All  day  long  the  ocean  had  been  rising,  making  waves, 
huge  things,  both  wide  and  high,  and  impelled  by  the  ever- 
increasing  wind  that  came  in  fitful,  rain-laden  gusts.  All  after- 
noon the  sky  had  been  overcast,  and  the  storm  seemed  imminent. 
Molly  Wood  turned  towards  her  husband. 

"  It  seems  good  to  be  going  home  again,  Macy.  Won't  it 
be  a  surprise  to  father !  " 

"  Yes,  Molly,  'tis  better  to  be  lighthouse  keeper  than  fisher- 
man." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  told  him  you  were  going  to  take  his 
place.  We  can  be  happy  now,  can't  we,  Macy  ?  —  you  and  I  — 
and  little  Kitty  —  and  father?  We'll  take  good  care  of  father, 
won't  we,  Macy?  " 
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"Yes  — yes,  we  will  take  good  care  of  father,"  answered 
Macy,  soberly.  "  I  am  sorry  for  ham,  Molly."  He  put  his  arm 
around  his  wife,  as  in  the  old  lover  days. 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  storm,  Macy,"  said  Molly  presently. 
"  I  heard  the  captain  say  it's  going  to  be  the  worst  in  years.  And 
a  fog.  Then  I  heard  the  captain  tell  one  of  the  sailors,  '  We'll 
be  in  a  pretty  pickle  if  this  fog  comes  up,  and  we  don't  get  by 
Point  Worth  before  the  blow  comes.  This  old  tub  won't  stand 
much.'    What  did  he  mean,  Macy?" 

"  Macy  frowned,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  darkening 
sky,  but  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"  What  did  he  mean,  Macy  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Molly,  nothing.  There's  no  danger.  We  must 
go  below,  now.  Come." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go  below,  Macy  —  not  yet,  anyway. 
I  feel  safer  up  here." 

"  Molly,  you  come.  The  storm  is  going  to  break  any 
minute." 

Even  while  he  was  speaking,  the  sky  had  become  black  as 
pitch ;  and  one  could  scarcely  see  ten  feet  ahead.  The  two  turned 
to  go  below.  At  the  same  instant  there  came  a  sharp  gust  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  a  mournful  wailing  in  the  rigging,  and  a 
few  large  drops  of  rain.  Molly  gave  a  little  shriek,  and  clung 
to  Macy,  who  braced  himself  for  the  shock. 

Of  a  sudden  it  came.  There  flared  a  lurid,  many-tongued 
lightning,  one  forked  flash,  then  a  meteoric  procession  of  blind- 
ing torture;  then  followed  a  reverberating,  blood-curdling 
thunder,  like  the  rattle  of  countless  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  in 
full  concert ;  the  flying  rain-clouds  descended  with  a  fell  swoop  : 
the  wind  screamed  and  howled  in  the  voice  of  a  thousand 
devils,  Bedlam — free,  and  clamoring  —  the  storm  had  burst  in 
all  its  elemental  fury,  sweeping  everything  before  it,  churning 
the  air  into  a  maelstrom,  the  sea  into  a  grinding,  crashing,  white- 
capped  rage,  an  indescribable  destruction  that  fretted,  and  tossed, 
and  billowed  in  delirium.  It  was  frightful,  and  it  was  sublime. 
It  was  wildest  nature  in  her  melodrama. 

"  I'm  afraid!  "  sobbed  Molly. 
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The  two  clung,  thinly  clad,  and  protected  from  the  elements 
in  no  way  whatsoever,  to  the  rail  of  the  coasting  schooner,  daring 
not  to  loose  that  precious  hold  for  fear  of  life  itself,  expecting 
at  every  drunken  lurch  of  the  wave-tossed  vessel  to  be  swept 
overboard,  and  watched,  with  their  hearts  in  their  throats,  moun- 
tain upon  mountain  of  seething  water  hurtle  itself  upon  the 
storm,  submerge  it,  weigh  it  down,  bury  it  under  an  avalanche 
of  seas,  then  tumble  with  a  roar  back  into  the  angry  depths  from 
which  it  had  come.  Neither  knew  how  long  they  held  that  pre- 
carious position.  Every  crawling  minute  seemed  an  age.  Molly 
buried  her  head  against  Macy's  breast,  and  sobbed  in  fear.  Macy 
knew  only  that  he  saw  no  living  thing  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner, 
that  at  every  blaze  of  lightning  he  could  see  a  reef-bound  coast 
ahead,  that  he  heard  the  awful  and  incessant  boom  of  the 
breakers  on  the  reef;  ever  and  anon  he  perceived  that  they  were 
coming  nearer  to  that  fatal  shore. 

"  Why  don't  they  turn  the  ship  around  —  point  her  away !  " 
he  thought  frantically.  "  We're  running  upon  the  reef !  We'll 
be  killed !  " 

The  captain  and  the  first  mate  were  in  the  wheel-house, 
watching,  watching. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,  sir,"  said  the  first  mate  uneasily. 
"  We  must  be  right  opposite  the  lighthouse ;  yet  I  can't  see  any 
light.  Could  it  be  possible  "  he  stopped,  beads  of  cold  per- 
spiration on  his  forehead.    "  Could  it  be  possible  that  " 

"  No,  no !  "  cried  the  other.  "  It  couldn't  be  —  it  can't  be !  — 
Hark!  Listen!" 

"Ifs  the  reef!" 

"  Zachary  hasn't  lit  the  lamp !  " 

"  Point  her  away !  "  cried  the  captain  hoarsely  to  the  helms- 
man.   "  Nor'west  by  north  —  quick !  " 

It  was  too  late.  No  power  on  earth  could  save  that  craft. 
With  a  sickening  crash  the  Octopus  struck  the  rocks,  and 
commenced  to  go  to  pieces.  Wild  cries  and  sharp  commands  rose 
above  the  din  of  the  storm.  Half-dressed  sailors  from  the  watch 
below  tumbled  up  on  deck.  Some  leaped  overboard,  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks  by  the  lashing  seas ;  most  clung  to  the  rails, 
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to  the  rigging  —  wherever  a  hold  could  be  secured  —  and  awaited 
destruction. 

Up  on  the  cliffs,  a  wild-eyed  old  madman  waved  his  arms 
in  ecstasy,  and  shouted  for  pure,  maniacal  joy.  "  'Tis  a  wreck!  " 
he  cried.    "  'Tis  a  wreck !  " 

When  the  storm  was  over,  he  descended  to  the  shore,  and 
surveyed  the  carnage.  Presently  he  came  to  the  body  of  a  woman. 
He  looked  at  the  face  ...  he  looked  again  ...  he  peered  at 
her  now  intently  .  .  .  'twas  his  Molly !  He  started  back,  rubbing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes.  He  stared  fixedly  at  the  body.  Sud- 
denly he  broke  out  into  a  fiendish  laugh. 

"I  dinna  care!"  he  cackled.  "I  dinna  care!  'Tis  right! 
Ay,  'tis  right.   'Tis  the  judgment  o'  God !  " 

O.  L.  Chell,  '13 


An  Attempted  §>mrtte 

HE  telegraph  messenger  came  upon  the  porch  and 
rang  the  bell.  Mrs.  Gordan  signed  the  book,  and 
the  boy  left  her  to  read  the  message.  She  was 
greatly  excited,  as  all  women  are  upon  such  occa- 
sions, but  finally  nerved  herself  to  read  the  tele- 
gram, which  was  as  follows :  "  Have  ate  four  serpentine." 
(Signed)  Harry. 

"  Well,  what  on  earth  do  you  suppose  that  can  mean,  Gladys  ? 
Harry  would  never  make  a  mistake  like  that,  and  he  is  either 
trying  to  fool  me,  or  there  has  been  a  mistake  somewhere.  But 
what  is  a  serpentine?" 

Together  with  the  maid,  the  alarmed  woman  resurrected  a 
dust-covered  dictionary,  and  was  soon  on  the  trail  of  the  strange 
word.  At  last  she  found  it  in  the  ancient  lexicon,  and  readjusting 
her  spectacles,  read :  "  Serpentine,  a  small  seafish,  poisonous  if 
eaten  in  larger  quantities  than  one  at  a  time."  And  Harry  had 
eaten  four! 

This  was  too  much.  She  sank  back  into  the  chair,  sobbing 
and  crying  over  the  fate  of  her  husband.  Now  that  she  thought 
of  it,  he  had  been  acting  strangely  that  morning  after  their  little 
quarrel.  He  had  even  refused  to  take  her  and  her  mother  to 
the  opera.    Could  he  have  made  away  with  himself? 

"  No,  I  will  not  believe  it.  He  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing," 
she  blurted  out,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  sofa,  unloosed  a 
frightful  flood  of  tears.  All  the  day  Mrs.  Gordon  endeavored  to 
imagine  what  had  happened  to  her  husband.  What  might  the 
telegram  mean?  She  recalled  all  his  habits  and  haunts;  then  she 
remembered  that  their  friend  Tosti,  the  Italian  opera  singer,  was 
an  authority  on  the  various  poisons.  Had  he,  then,  witnessed  her 
husband's  death.  But  Harry  had  lately  remarked  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  tenor  for  a  long  time ;  so  that  probability  was  pre- 
cluded.   Well,  what  could  have  happened,  then? 

At  length  Mrs.  Gordon  nerved  herself  sufficiently  to  prepare 
for  the  inevitable, —  waiting  for  Harry  to  be  brought  home. 

That  evening  a  strange  crowd  gathered  at  the  station  to  meet 
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the  only  train  from  the  city  at  that  time.  Harry's  wife  was  there 
with  an  invalid-chair  filled  with  pillows,  hot  water  bottles,  and 
restoratives ;  her  mother  was  there  with  two  trained  nurses ;  and 
the  throng  was  further  swelled  by  several  curious  neighbors  of 
certain  good  intentions. 

The  train  stopped.  Harry  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  off. 
Two  men,  however,  had  to  help  him  down  the  steps.  With  tears 
in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Gordon  greeted  her  husband  and  kissed  the 
bruise  on  his  hand  —  made,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  nails  during 
the  first  agonies  of  his  intended  demise. 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  didn't  succeed !  "  she  managed 
to  say  between  sobs. 

"  But  I  did  succeed,  strangely  enough,"  was  the  proud  answer. 

"  What !  "  she  returned  quickly,  and  fell  back.  Observing 
the  assemblage  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  Harry  did 
likewise. 

"Then  you  are  going  to  die,  after  all,  Harry?" 

"  Die !  WThy,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  was  almost  killed  get- 
ting those  tickets,  but  I  got  what  I  went  after,  though. 

"And  you  didn't  really  eat  any  of  those  serpentine  things?" 
she  queried. 

"  Serpen  "  began  her  husband. 

"  Yes,  you  know,  those  poisonous  fish.  Didn't  you  eat  some 
and  send  me  a  telegram  about  them,  and  wasn't  it  because  of  our 
little  quarrel  this  morning?  " 

"  This  is  too  much,"  gasped  Harry.    "  Take  me  home." 

Home  was  reached,  and  he  asked  for  the  telegram.  After 
reading  it,  he  let  out  one  long  yell,  and  wrote  beneath  it  the 
message  he  had  sent. 

"  Have  eight  for  '  Serpentine.'  (Signed)  Harry,"  read  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

"  That  is  the  opera  Tosti  is  going  to  sing  in,  and  I  thought 
I  would  surprise  you  after  my  refusal  this  morning;  so  I  got 
eight  tickets.  I  fought  my  way  like  a  hero  through  the  box- 
office  crowd,  and  thus  managed  to  punish  myself  for  treating  you 
as  I  did.  A  sprained  ankle  and  a  broken  thunb  serve  me  just 
about  right,  and  I  love  you  more  than  ever  before." 
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"  Oh,  Harry,  what  shall  I  say  ?  "  He  wrapped  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  It's  all  right,  dearie,"  he  said,  "  but  I'll  have  a  few  moments 
conversation  with  that  operator.  That  was  absolutely  the  most 
stupid  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of." 

He  had  the  conversation.  The  operator's  black  eye  the  next 
day  proved  it. 

H.  F.  Smith,  '12 


flltri  of  %  MnthtvhnhB 


M,  by  Jove !  " 

The  person  uttering  this  exclamation  was  Joe 
McKenzie,  who  was  comfortably  seated  in  the 
portico  of  his  father's  summer  home  among  the 
Thousand  Islands.  The  cause  of  the  exclamation 
was  a  slim,  lithe  girl  who  suddenly  appeared  before  one  of  the 
columns. 

"Pardon  me,  is  this  near  Mr.  Strong's  island?"  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  this  is  McKenzie's.  Strong's  is  up 
the  river  about  three  miles." 

"  Oh  —  then  I  must  be  lost.  I  thought  I  would  go  canoeing 
among  these  beautiful  islands.  After  a  while  they  seemed  to 
be  moving  instead  of  me  ;•  they  all  looked  alike,  and  —  now  I'm 
here.    I  must  get  back  to  the  island  before  dark." 

"  Oh !  So  you  are  at  Strong's,  are  you  ?  We  can  run  up 
in  my  motor-boat  in  no  time." 

"  James,  I  wonder  where  Eleanor  is  ?  "  Mrs.  Strong  asked 
her  husband  as  the  sun  dipped  below  the  Canadian  horizon.  "  I 
haven't  seen  her  since  noon." 

"  She's  probably  counting  the  islands  to  see  whether  there 
really  are  a  thousand,"  he  answered. 

Their  fears  were  soon  dispelled,  however,  for  at  that  moment 
two  young  people  slowly  ascended  the  steep  path.  The  girl 
rushed  up  and  took  Mrs.  Strong's  hand.  "  I  hope  you  haven't 
worried.  I  went  canoeing,  and  lost  my  way.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Mr.  McKenzie,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done;  but 
he  kindly  offered  to  bring  me  home  in  his  motor-boat." 

"  We  were  just  going  in  to  luncheon.  I'm  sure  you  young 
people  must  be  able  to  eat  each  other  up  after  your  romance,"  and 
Mr.  Strong  shot  one  of  his  blandest  smiles  at  the  young  man. 
"  Eleanor,  take  him  in." 

The  girl  turned  toward  him  smiling.  "  You're  coming  aren't 
you  ?  Oh !  you  can't  ?  But  you  can,"  and  she  ushered  the  unresist- 
ing young  man  in  after  the  older  couple. 
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Joe  wasn't  hungry,  and  he  couldn't  have  eaten  if  he  had 
been.  He  found  it  hard  to  divide  equally  the  wistful  gazes  that 
he  lavished  upon  the  girl  and  his  plate.  Sometimes  he  was 
cheated  from  the  former  gaze,  for  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  would  meet 
his,  and  then  the  plain  surface  of  the  plate  must  be  given  another 
scrutinizing  perusal. 

As  they  came  out  upon  the  porch,  the  stars  were  beginning 
to  twinkle  in  the  northern  sky.  The  young  couple  wandered  down 
to  the  boat  house.  There  she  showed  him  the  steam  yacht,  the 
power  boats,  everything  that  make  up  the  modern  millionaire's 
boating  equipment.  Then  she  surprised  him  by  pointing  to  a 
long  forty-foot  speed  model  and  exclaiming,  "  That's  mine." 

"  Yours  !  "  he  gasped. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  a  boat  like  that  ?  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  can  run  it  ?  " 

"  You  were  very  kind  to  me  this  afternoon  and  gave  me  a 
ride  in  your  new  racer.  If  you'll  wait  a  moment  until  I  tell  Mrs. 
Strong  where  I  am  going,  I'll  take  you  for  a  ride  in  mine." 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go,"  she  asked,  putting  on  her 
rubber  coat,  "  down  to  Clayton  ?  " 

"  Clayton's  good,"  he  answered. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  tearing  through  the  dark 
water  at  a  fearful  rate.  He  was  a  man  accustomed  to  the 
handling  of  speed  boats  and  had  ridden  in  not  a  few  winners, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  shot  through  water  at 
such  a  pace.  The  lights  of  "  The  Bay  "  and  the  Club  House 
flashed  by,  mere  blurs  to  his  straining  eyes.  He  looked  at  the 
girl  beside  him.  Her  light  hair  was  blown  back  from  her  fore- 
head, her  lips  were  firmly  set,  and  her  slim  figure  was  slightly 
inclined  forward.  He  watched  her  little  hand  grasp  the  throttle, 
and  suddenly  throw  it  wide  open. 

"  Down ! "  she  shouted  into  his  ear,  and  with  one  hand 
almost  roughly  pushed  him  back  of  the  water-shield. 

Once  they  passed  a  river  steamer,  downward  bound,  and 
when  the  boat  struck  the  huge  swell,  it  seemed  to  the  man, 
crouched  in  the  motor-boat,  that  they  were  flying  through  the 
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air;  then  came  a  sickening  feeling  as  if  they  were  falling  from 
a  high  precipice. 

"Monsieur,  voyez  la  Clayton,"  the  girl  laughed  as  the  boat 
slowed  up.  "  There's  nothing  special  to  go  in  for,  is  there  ?  "  she 
asked.   "  I  hate  to  have  people  staring  at  me." 

"  So  do  I/'  Joe  answered. 

The  girl  headed  the  boat  up  the  river  into  a  stiff  breeze. 

"  It's  only  eight-thirty,"  she  told  him.  "  We  can  return 
somewhat  slower  than  we  came  —  that  is,  if  you're  not  in  a 
hurry." 

Joe  McKenzie  was  in  anything  but  a  hurry.  So  long  as  she 
did  not  run  the  boat  too  fast,  he  could  contentedly  float  down  the 
old  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea,  with  her. 

"  You  haven't  told  me  what  you  think  of  my  boat,"  she 
reminded  him.  "  There's  nothing  much  to  say,"  he  answered. 
"  Looks  as  if  you  had  the  '  Dixie's  '  twin  sister.  What  have  you 
named  her?  " 

"  You're  an  observing  chap,"  she  chided  him.  "  What's  that 
on  the  brass  plate  before  you?  " 

His  eyes  followed  the  name  in  the  darkness,  letter  by  letter  — 
UNOINO.  "  That  sounds  like  a  sentence  I  read  in  a  book  today, 
'  Both  must  know,'  "  he  commented. 

The  girl  was  watching  a  huge  freighter  far  out  in  the  channel. 
"  Yes  —  both  must  know,"  she  mused. 

Turning  toward  him  she  said,  "  I  suppose  you  have  become 
accustomed  to  this  beautiful  playground.  To  us  who  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  its  grandeur  for  only  a  short  time,  it  seems  as 
if  we  could  never  drink  in  enough  of  the  peaceful  stillness  that 
reigns  here." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  all  new  and  wonderful  to  me 
too.  Although  my  father  has  owned  a  summer  home  here  three 
years,  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the  islands.  You  see  "  he  hesi- 
tated. How  much  could  he  tell  this  girl?  Surely  there  wouldn't 
be  any  harm  in  disclosing  the  true  facts  to  her. 

"  Well?" 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  I'm  a  detective,  and  consequently 
a  very  busy  man." 
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"  Oh !  You're  a  detective,  are  you  ?  How  interesting !  I 
suppose  you're  taking  your  vacation?  No?  Well  then,  you 
must  be  working." 

"  Yes,  I'm  on  a  case.  I've  been  up  here  a  month,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  I'm  not  much  better  off  than  when  I  came.  I 
am  neither  an  old  nor  an  experienced  hand  at  my  trade.  In  fact, 
I'm  just  beginning  to  make  good.  I  came  up  here  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, flushed  with  a  recent  victory.  The  authorities  told 
me  this  was  the  biggest  thing  they  had  given  me  yet,  and  you 
can't  realize  how  much  it  means  to  me  to  win.  Of  course,  I  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  work  upon  the  case  as  I  can  stay  at 
my  father's  place.  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power,  laid 
every  snare  I  can  invent,  followed  every  clue,  but  to  no  avail." 

"  Haven't  you  even  received  a  hint  ?  "  the  girl  asked. 

"None." 

"What  are  the  offenders  doing,  if  I  may  ask?"  she 
questioned. 

"  You  see  it's  like  this :  some  one  is  smuggling  articles  of 
very  great  value  into  New  York  City.  The  smugglers  baffled 
every  attempt  of  the  government  at  first,  but  finally  they  were 
tracked  up  into  this  locality.  We  are  sure  now  that  the  work 
is  being  done  by  some  one  of  the  large  number  of  people  who 
come  up  from  the  city  to  spend  Sunday  at  the  islands." 

"  Aren't  the  lights  grand  on  Bolt's  island  tonight !  "  the  girl 

said  suddenly.    "  Oh !  this  is  too  beautiful  to  be  real." 

*         *         *         *  * 

Young  McKenzie  fastened  his  boat  and  slowly  ascended  the 
path  to  his  house.  The  lights  of  the  islands  twinkled  on  every 
side ;  the  pale  beams  of  a  new  moon  shone  upon  the  expanse 
of  wild  grandeur  about  him;  but  it  was  not  of  these  beauties 
of  nature  that  he  was  thinking.  It  was  of  a  fair-haired  girl  who 
had  wandered  into  his  world,  and  whom  he  had  taken  home  in 
his  motor-boat;  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  dined,  and  spent  the 
most  glorious  evening  in  his  life.  "  And  she  told  me  that  I 
might  call  on  her  if  I  wished !  "  he  thought. 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  southward  where  a  faint  re- 
flection lit  up  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  and  stood  silently  thus  for 
many  minutes,  for  she  was  there. 
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The  succeeding  days  passed  quickly.  The  young  couple 
indulged  in  harmless  inanities  as  summer  people  do  who  know 
each  other  only  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again. 
Joe  had  always  considered  girls  very  harmless  playthings  so 
long  as  the  play  did  not  become  dangerous.  With  this  tall  blonde 
it  was  different.  He  soon  discovered  that  she  would  not  tolerate 
any  foolishness,  and  he  even  felt  an  attitude  of  awe  toward  her. 
She  once  told  him  that  she  had  never  cared  more  for  one  man 
than  for  another,  and  that  when  she  did,  she  would  know  he  was 
the  one. 

One  morning  Joe  McKenzie  and  his  father  were  seated  upon 
the  porch  looking  over  the  morning's  mail.  Suddenly  the  older 
man  exclaimed,  "  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!  " 

Following  his  father's  gaze,  Joe  saw  a  white  speck  far  up 
the  river.  His  heart  leaped  within  him,  for  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  that  peculiar  wash  —  it  was  the  Unoino.  The  boat  roared 
by  them,  with  a  deafening  hum.  Suddenly  a  light-haired  girl  sat 
up  and  waved  a  small  hand  at  the  onlookers. 

"  Who's  that,  Joe?  "  his  father  asked. 

"  Why  —  why  —  that  —  that's  Eleanor  Grey,"  came  the 
stammering  answer.  The  young  man  arose,  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  mumbled,  "  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  little  ride,  father.  It's  a 
fine  morning  to  try  out  the  boat."  A  few  minutes  later  a  second 
boat  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer  day,  and  was  soon  drawing 
nearer  that  white  surge  far  up  the  river. 

He  found  her  waiting  for  him  at  the  Frontenac  dock. 
"  You've  got  to  get  a  faster  boat  than  that,  or  you'll  never  catch 
those  smugglers,"  she  laughed  ;  but  seeing  the  worried  look  that 
came  over  his  face,  she  hurriedly  added,  "  I  suppose  you're  going 
to  the  party  this  evening  at  the  Club  ?  " 

"  I  came  up  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  most  delighted  to  go  with  you,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  It's  very  dear  of  you  to  ask  me.  I've  got  to  run  up  to 
the  Park.  Is  it  an  even  race?  No?  Well  —  tonight  at  eight 
then." 

***** 
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The  ballroom  of  the  Yacht  Club  House  was  ablaze  with  light 
from  thousands  of  small  colored  bulbs.  People  hurried  to  and 
fro;  there  was  a  continual  hum  of  motor-boats,  in  fact  everything 
was  in  a  great  bustle  of  excitement.  Within  could  be  heard  the 
soft  strains  of  a  waltz,  mingled  with  the  gay  laughter  of  the 
crowd. 

Joe  was  dancing  with  his  fair-haired  companion  for  the  third 
time.  Neither  had  spoken  for  some  minutes.  "  Do  you  realize 
there  is  only  one  more  dance,  Eleanor  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  him  directly.  "  Do  you  realize  that  I  am 
going  home  tomorrow  ?  "  she  said,  and  added  with  a  bright  little 
smile,  "  I  have  had  a  most  delightful  play-spell." 

McKenzie  thought  he  would  choke  in  the  crowded  room. 
That  something  was  grasping  him  as  it  had  before  during  the 
past  few  days.  "Had  you  just  as  soon  go  out  on  the  porch? 
It  is  so  close  in  here,"  he  whispered.  She  immediately  took  his 
arm,  and  they  left  the  room. 

They  strolled  down  across  the  spacious  lawn,  and  up  a  steep 
bank  which  overlooked  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  Coming  so 
suddenly  from  the  gaiety  of  the  ballroom  into  the  deep  stillness 
of  the  great  north  country,  they  had,  as  it  seemed,  entered  a  new 
world.  The  stars  glimmered  dimly  in  the  heavens ;  a  mantle  of 
light  was  suffusing  the  eastern  sky  —  the  herald  of  their  last 
day  together. 

"  How  long  have  I  known  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  stars  are  beautiful  out  here  in  this  wild 
waste?"  she  suggested. 

"  Please  answer  my  question,  Eleanor!  " 

"  Oh !  —  almost  a  month,"  she  replied. 

"  Only  a  month,"  he  mused  —  "  and  I  love  you." 

"  Please!   Don't!    Stop!"  she  cried,— but  he  didn't.  Hi 
words  came  fast  as  from  a  man  fighting  for  what  is  most  dea 
to  him.    She  did  not  interrupt,  but,  when  he  had  finished,  she 
took  his  head  between  her  hands  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  What 
she  saw  there  caused  her  to  lower  her  head.   As  he  took  her  in 
his  arms,  her  slim  body  quivered  from  the  contact.    For  a  time 
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neither  spoke;  then  lifting  her  moist  eyes  to  his,  she  murmured, 
"  Joe,  I  did  not  know." 

His  boat  was  headed  upstream.  On  his  left  lay  the  islands, 
mantled  in  a  dark  shroud  of  mist.  Before  him  lay  an  open 
stretch  of  water,  unbroken  for  miles.  He  had  no  particular 
destination  in  view ;  he  merely  wanted  to  get  away  from  people 
and  bury  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  about  him, 
where  he  could  think  unmolested.  He  recalled  the  scenes  that 
had  led  up  to  this  night.  How  vividly  they  were  arrayed  before 
him !  Nothing  could  ever  matter  to  him  now  —  she  loved  him  ; 
she  had  told  him  so  when  he  was  leaving  her  at  the  island. 

"  I  might  as  well  go  back  down  the  Canadian  side,"  he 
thought.  "  I  might  accidentally  run  across  some  of  those  smug- 
glers." 

He  was  watching  the  reflections  caused  by  the  furnace  door 
of  a  huge  freight  engine  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  being  opened 
at  short  intervals.  He  counted  the  reflections,  and  noticed  that 
they  came  in  groups  of  threes.  He  could  picture  the  grimy 
fireman  as  he  bent  at  his  labor.  But  what  was  that!  Directly 
in  his  path  was  a  motor-boat.  While  he  watched,  it  circled,  and 
roared  down  one  of  the  narrow  channels.  "  The  smugglers !  "  he 
exclaimed,  and  his  every  nerve  was  tense  with  excitement. 

At  first,  odds  were  in  favor  of  neither  boat,  but  gradually 
the  leader  drew  away,  finally  shot  between  two  islands,  and  was 
lost  to  view. 

"  I  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  boat,"  McKenzie  murmured 
in  his  disappointment,  "  but  some  one  has  evidently  got  a  better 
one." 

He  ran  up  and  down  the  channels,  in  between  the  islands ; 
then  went  out  in  the  open  water,  but  no  sign  of  a  boat  appeared. 

"  Guess  it's  no  use,"  he  said,  and  turned  his  boat's  bow 
toward  the  American  shore.  He  was  travelling  along  at  a  fair 
clip  when  suddenly  a  boat  appeared  directly  in  his  path.  He  re- 
versed his  engine  and  waited  for  the  crash,  but  it  never  came. 
The  other  boat  was  drifting.  "  Broken  down,"  he  thought. 
"  Looks  as  if  I  might  get  them  yet."  Turning  his  light  upon  the 
motionless  craft,  he  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  he 
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saw  a  person  —  a  woman  —  bent  over  the  engine,  working  des- 
perately.   Suddenly  she  stood  erect,  a  girl  —  a  light-haired  girl. 

"Eleanor!  You!" 

'  Well." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why  I  can't  make  it  seem 
possible  —  you  —  a  smuggler,"  he  groaned. 

"I  suppose  I  will  have  to  go  with  you?"  she  asked. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  look  she  gave  him  chilled  his  blood. 
"  Yes,  you  will  have  to  go,"  and  his  voice  was  stern. 

"  Do  —  do  you  want  the  things,  the  smuggled  goods  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

"  You  can  leave  them  in  your  boat  for  the  present." 

He  helped  her  into  his  own,  and  when  the  tow-rope  had  been 
fastened,  they  slowly  proceeded.  McKenzie  sat  as  one  dazed. 
He  could  not  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  it  all.  He  studied  the 
calm  features  of  his  fair  captive.  "  Evidently  she  has  been  duping 
me  from  the  first,"  he  thought,  "  has  been  using  her  false  love  as 
a  shield  to  the  more  easily  effect  her  plans." 

The  girl  beside  him  was  watching  the  foaming  water  swirl 
past  the  coaming.  Suddenly  she  turned  toward  her  companion. 
"  How  did  you  happen  to  come  over  here  tonight,  of  all  nights , 
especially  after  our  " 

"  Please  don't  bring  that  up,"  he  pleaded.  "  Can't  you  see 
I  am  suffering?  " 

She  slid  from  the  seat  onto  the  floor  at  his  feet.  "  Joe,  I 
have  something  I  want  to  tell  you.  Undoubtedly  you  think  I  have 
been  playing  false  with  you,  and  hate  me  for  it.  I  —  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  make  you  think  differently;  perhaps  I  can't,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  you  at  least  know  the  truth,  know  that  I 
am  what  you  supposed  me  to  be.  I  did  this,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  sheer  joy  of  it.  It  was  such  fun  to  know  that  I  was 
baffling  the  cleverest  detectives  in  the  country.  Oh !  Joe,  can't 
you  see  it  that  way  ?    Can't  you  understand  ?  " 

He  felt  his  emotions  mastering  him.  The  picture  of  the 
joyful  days  he  had  anticipated  earlier  in  the  evening  returned. 
Which  should  he  do,  hand  this  lovely  girl  over  to  the  authorities, 
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or  keep  the  whole  matter  a  secret?  He  knew  which  he  should 
do,  but  could  he  do  it? 

The  girl  arose.  He  thought  she  was  pale.  "  Joe,"  she  said, 
"I  shall  make  one  more  appeal.  Are  you  listening?  This  has 
all  happened  within  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  So  far  the  world 
is  none  the  wiser.  We  are  alone,  and  it  lies  in  your  hands 
whether  I  am  to  be  branded  as  a  criminal.  I  appeal  to  you 
through  our  love  —  Joe,  spare  me."  The  sentence  ended  with  a 
sob.  He  lifted  the  lovely  head  and  looked  into  her  blue  eyes; 
they  met  his  unflinchingly. 

"  Eleanor,  dear,  please  don't  sob  so.  It  will  set  me  crazy. 
I  can't  stand  it.  No  one  will  ever  know  about  this  except  us  two. 
I  will  give  up  my  work;  I'll  do  anything  if  only  we  can  begin 
life  over  again,  together. 

$  ,  $  £         ,  $  $ 

Before  MeKenzie  retired,  he  went  to  his  father's  library, 
and  wrote  a  letter. 

Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

August  29,  191 1 

John  B.  Calvin, 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  been  working  upon  the  diamond  case  for 
nearly  a  month  and  a  half.  From  time  to  time  I  have  kept  you 
posted  upon  developments.  Tonight  I  chanced  upon  the  offenders 
who  were  leaving  the  Canadian  shore  in  a  motor-boat,  and  gave 
chase.  They  soon  left  me  far  in  the  rear,  however,  and  escaped. 
I  realize  how  utterly  I  have  failed  in  this  case  and  wish  to  tender 
my  resignation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

j.  k.  Mckenzie 

When  he  awoke  the  sunlight  was  flooding  his  room.  He 
quickly  completed  his  toilet,  and  descended  to  the  porch  where 
he  found  his  father.  "  Did  you  mail  the  letter  I  left  on  the  table?  " 
he  inquired. 

His  father  nodded.  "  Has  something  new  turned  up,  boy  ?  " 
Joe  did  not  answer  for  some  seconds.    Finally  he  said  in 
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a  low  voice,  "  Yes,  father,  something  has  turned  up  —  I'm  in 
love." 

"  You  mean  you  think  you  are,"  his  f  ather  growled,  and 
buried  himself  again  in  the  morning  paper. 

"  Think  I'll  run  up  to  the  island  and  see  how  she's  feeling 
this  morning,"  he  said  to  himself. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  far  out  in  the  stream.  How  re- 
freshing the  breeze  was.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  tune  this 
lovely  August  morning.  Far  ahead  a  spire  at  Union  Park  shone 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  "  We'll  run  up  there,"  he  thought,  "  and 
watch  the  races."  Then  he  smiled  as  he  pictured  the  commotion 
his  letter  would  cause  in  the  New  York  offices.  What  would  the 
boys  think? 

A  maid  answered  his  call,  and  replying  to  his  inquiry  for 
Miss  Grey,  said  that  she  had  gone  out  early,  but  had  left 
a  letter  for  him  if  he  should  call.  He  eagerly  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  read : 

Tosonda  Lodge 

Mr.  Joseph  McKenzie, — 

I  don't  know  when  you  will  receive  this,  but  when 
you  do,  I'll  be  out  of  your  life  forever.  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered our  situation  from  all  points  of  view,  and  have  decided 
our  love  would  greatly  interfere  with  my  business.  I  am  glad 
I  can  say  I  have  had  a  man's  love  in  my  cosmopolitan  life,  and 
assure  I  shall  dearly  cherish  the  hours  we  spent  together  on  the 
old  St.  Lawrence.  Don't  suspect  the  Strongs.  They  didn't  know. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

ELEANOR  GREY 

McKenzie  staggered  back  to  his  boat,  his  senses  stunned. 
He  could  not  think  —  must  it  be  this  way  ?  Surely  man  was  not 
compelled  to  suffer  as  he  was.  Slowly  he  realized  how  cleverly 
he  had  been  tricked  by  this  beautiful  girl;  how  she  had  not  loved 
him  any  of  the  time,  had  only  been  playing  with  him.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  letter  of  resignation,  of  his  last  conversation  with 
his  father,  and  of  the  dismal  future  that  lay  before  him. 

"  How  could  I  know !  How  could  I  know !  "  he  exclaimed. 
Slowly  he  turned  away. 

Stephen  G.  Jones,  '13 


Sty*  Unfit  Snrnmnttti* 

N  a  clear  day  the  black  shadow  which  Devil's  Gulch 
makes  in  the  ridge  of  hills  rising  up  abruptly  from 
the  plain  twenty  miles  from  Ashton  may  clearly 
be  seen  from  that  city.  The  Gulch  is  nearly  a  half 
mile  wide  at  its  base ;  its  precipitous  wooded  sides 
look  down  upon  what  is  known  as  Black  Swamp,  which  extends 
almost  six  miles  back  in  the  gulch  to  a  ravine,  whence  a  dashing- 
torrent  flows  into  the  swamp  to  lose  itself  entirely.  From  the 
northern  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  woods  have  crept  half  way 
across ;  but  on  the  opposite  side,  along  which  a  newly  completed 
cement  viaduct  to  Ashton  runs,  it  is  an  open  bog,  where  here  and 
there  the  water  has  collected  in  open  pools.  A  dismal  place  it  is 
at  its  best  when  the  sun  brightens  it,  but  a  dreaded  spot  at  night 
when  not  a  sound  breaks  the  quiet  save  the  occasional  stress  of 
the  breeze.  Just  after  the  dam  at  the  entrance  to  the  ravine  had 
been  begun,  one  of  the  small  locomotives  used  in  the  construction 
work  went  off  a  culvert,  three  miles  below,  while  on  a  trip  to 
Ashton.  Efforts  to  locate  it  proved  useless  so  far  had  it  sunk  in 
the  swamp.  It  was  not  long  before  stories  were  told  of  a  ghostly 
engine  seen  near  the  spot  at  night,  and  it  was  even  averred  by 
some  that  the  peculiar  and  well-known  shrill  of  the  whistle  had 
been  heard.  These  tales  found  immediate  credence  among  the 
indiscriminate  and  uneducated  lot  of  laborers  at  the  dam,  and 
"  The  Lost  Locomotive  "  finally  became  an  established  legend. 

A  chill  fog  was  blowing  up  from  the  swamp  one  fall  evening, 
completing  the  obscurity  of  the  dam  which  the  fading  light  had 
begun,  when  young  George  Mallory,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
work,  turned  from  his  inspection  and  headed  towards  the  portable 
bungalo,  which  had  provided  a  more  or  less  comfortable  shelter 
for  himself  and  Jack  Rand,  the  doctor,  for  some  months  past. 
There  was  no  particular  distinction  in  the  appearance  of  Mallory. 
but  there  was  a  certain  poise  and  determination  which  had  come 
to  him  since  college.  Of  late  he  had  a  tendency  to  be  rather  more 
quiet  than  usual,  for  the  work  had  offered  many  unexpected  diffi- 
culties.   The  men  were  a  discontented  lot,  and  Mallory  had,  by 
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discharging  the  ring-leaders,  barely  averted  a  strike.  Even  now 
a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Under  the  stress  of  financial  conditions,  the 
company  had  been  unable  to  send  cash  at  the  last  pay  day ;  wages 
were  due  again  tomorrow.  A  telephone  message,  however,  during 
the  day  had  assured  Mallory  that  the  cash  would  reach  him  on 
time,  and  he  knew  the  strike,  which  would  mean  failure,  had  been 
warded  off  again.  The  time  left  to  complete  his  strict  contract 
with  the  city  was  all  too  short ;  so  that  even  a  slight  delay  would 
mean  a  loss. 

A  large  lamp  in  the  living  room  of  the  bungalo  threw  a  wel- 
come radiance  towards  him  as  he  entered,  while  the  fragrance 
of  a  good  supper  was  a  quick  stimulus  to  his  spirits.  He  walked 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  stuck  his  head  through. 

"Supper  nearly  ready,  Sam?" 

"  Yes,  sah." 

"  Jack  hasn't  come  in  yet,  has  he  ?  " 

"  No,  sah."  Then  Sam  straightened  up  with  a  jerk  from  his 
kneeling  position  before  the  stove,  while  an  indignant  look  ap- 
peared on  his  usually  cheery  black  face.  "  Say,  look-y'ere,  Marse 
Mallory,  either  that  skeleton  of  Mr.  Jack's  or  me  has  got  to  go. 
He  lef  it  out  in  the  living  room  after  he  finished  strait'in'  up  his 
room  today,  an'  it  mos'  skared  me  to  death,  an'  ah  ain't  goin' 
to  stan'  for  it,  no,  ah  ain't,"  This  last  with  a  shake  of  his 
woolly  head. 

"  I'll  speak  to  Jack  about  it,"  conciliated  Mallory.  "  I  told 
him  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  before." 

"  Well,  he  better,  'cause  ah'll  leave  if  he  don't,"  Sam  con- 
cluded. 

Mallory  retreated,  grabbed  up  the  offending  skeleton,  and 
stuck  it  in  Jack's  room  where  the  proud  owner  was  accustomed 
to  hang  his  coats  and  hats  on  it.  Rand  had  been  one  of  Mallory's 
closest  friends  in  college,  and  the  latter,  hearing  that  Rand  was 
run  down  in  health,  had  urged  him  to  accept  the  position  of  doctor 
at  the  dam.  His  was  one  of  those  optimistic  and  generous  dis- 
positions which  are  welcome  everywhere.  He  had  brought  with 
him  a  skeleton,  from  a  mere  whim  evidently,  but  Mallory  never 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way. 
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There  was  a  quick  step  outside,  the  door  opened,  and  Rand 
entered  with  a  cheery  "  Hello  George !    Supper  ready?  " 

"  Bring  in  the  supper,  Sam,"  Mallory  called,  and  then  turning 
to  Rand,  "  Where  have  you  been  all  the  afternoon?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  just  out  on  a  stroll.  Ever  see  that  before?"  replied 
Rand,  extending  a  badly  stained  steam  whistle. 

"  Mallory  examined  it  carefully,  then  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Found  it  near  the  culvert  where  old  Number  One  went 
off,"  explained  Rand.  "  I  believe  it's  her  whistle,  too.  Do  you 
remember  what  a  forlorn  noise  she  used  to  make  ?  Gee !  I'd 
hate  to  be  down  in  the  swamp  at  night  and  hear  her  go  by." 

"  Come  on,  let's  eat,"  put  in  Mallory,  changing  the  subject, 
for  he  saw  Sam,  who  had  come  in  with  his  supper,  was  getting 
nervous.    Rand  took  the  hint,  and  they  sat  down. 

"  Say,  look  here,"  began  Jack  when  Sam  had  returned  to 
the  kitchen,  "  You've  got  to  be  careful  what  you  say  and  do 
around  here.  Sam's  getting  mighty  nervous  about  these  tales 
that  are  going  around.  And  whatever  you  do,  keep  that  useless 
old  skeleton  out  of  sight." 

Rand  looked  up  from  his  plate  in  surprise,  but  catching  the 
serious  expression  on  Mallory's  face  he  discreetly  attacked  his 
supper  again  with  a  murmur  of  protest.  He  finally  broke  the 
silence.  "  I  saw  that  queer-looking  chap  you  fired  —  the  dark 
fellow.  Crossed  the  track  in  front  of  me  down  here  near  the 
swamp." 

Mallory  was  silent  a  minute.  "  I  think  those  fellows  are 
trying  to  get  back  at  me.    Jim  told  me  this  afternoon  he  had 

seen  a  couple  hanging  around  today.    I  wonder  if  "  he 

trailed  off  abstractedly;  then  pushing  back  from  the  table,  he 
stepped  to  the  phone  and  called,  "  Hello!  "  A  second  time  and 
louder,  "  Hello!"  but  received  no  answer. 

"  Guess  the  wire's  busted,"  suggested  Rand,  looking  worried. 

"  Well,  I've  got  strong  suspicions,"  said  Mallory,  dropping 
the  receiver,  "  that  these  fellows  have  found  out  about  the  money 
coming  up  tonight  and  are  going  to  work  some  kind  of  a  hold- 
up game.    I  think  the  wires  are  cut,  myself,"  he  ended  decidedly. 

A  loud   rapping  interrupted  them.     "  Come  in !  "  called 
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Mallory,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  but  there  was  no  response. 
He  walked  over  and  opened  the  door.    It  was  impossible  to  see 
ten  feet  out  into  the  fog ;  there  was  no  sound  save  the  drip  from 
the  roof.    A  scrap  of  paper  had  fluttered  to  the  floor. 
Mallory  picked  it  up  and  read: 

"  Warning.    Do  not  leave  your  room  tonight.    A  friend." 

"  It  was  written  in  an  almost  illegible  hand.  "  Well,  I'll  be 
hanged,"  he  exclaimed  in  an  undertone;  then,  turning  to  Rand, 
asked,  "What  do  you  make  of  that?" 

Rand  took  the  paper  and  read  it  slowly,  while  Mallory  re- 
garded him  closely.  Finally  looking  up  he  said,  "  It  does  look 
odd.  I  guess  perhaps  there's  some  ground  for  your  suspicion. 
We  ought  to  get  word  to  Ashton.  We  haven't  got  time  to  go 
over  the  mountain.  But  if  we  go  down  in  the  engine,  these 
fellows  will  stop  us." 

"  Jack,  I've  got  to  get  that  money  here  tomorrow.  The  men 
won't  go  to  work  without  it;  even  a  day's  delay  will  mean  a  big 
loss  to  me  on  this  contract.  I'm  going  to  get  it  or  bust  myself 
trying."  Mallory  disappeared  into  his  room  and  came  back,  loading 
a  revolver.    Jack  was  rummaging  around  in  his  room. 

"  Well,  so  long,"  called  Mallory. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  I'm  coming  with  you."  Rand  emerged 
from  his  room  with  a  mishapen  bundle,  picked  up  the  steam 
whistle  from  the  table,  and  passed  out  of  the  door  into  the  fog. 
Mallory  had  already  gone. 

Over  the  swamp  the  fog  lay  so  thick  one  could  have  cut 
it  with  a  knife.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  shortly  after  nightfall 
two  men  had  picked  their  way  across  the  open  bog,  for  their 
lantern  threw  its  rays  a  bare  five  feet.  And  now  seated  on  the 
rail,  the  light  hardly  disclosed  their  features,  rough,  hard  features, 
those  of  the  criminal.  The  deathlike  quiet  of  the  night  had  awed 
them  to  silence,  and  the  minutes  lengthened  gradually  to  hours 
as  they  sat  mutely  waiting,  waiting,  waiting.  At  some  distance 
in  either  direction  they  had  placed  torpedoes  on  the  track  to  warn 
them  of  the  approach  of  a  train.  The  fog  shifted  now  and  then 
mysteriously,  disclosing  to  view  the  end  of  the  culvert  off  which 
old  "  Number  One  "  had  gone.   The  whole  situation  was  uncanny, 
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as  they  realized  now  for  the  first  time.  All  the  stories  connected 
with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  ill-fated  engine  occurred 
to  them,  and  they  involuntarily  bent  closer  over  the  lamp  and 
tried  to  hide  out  the  black  night. 

Two  hours  must  have  drifted  by  when  a  faint  shrill  drifted 
down  the  gulch.  Each  became  tense  in  attitude,  and  the  cold 
chills  crept  slowly  over  them.  They  thought  they  imagined  it, 
but  an  exchange  of  glances  confirmed  their  fears.  Quiet  pre- 
vailed again.  The  seconds  dragged  into  minutes,  but  still  it  was 
unbroken.  One  of  the  men  cleared  his  throat  and  was  about  to 
speak.  Then  he  changed  his  mind.  A  slight  breeze  was  spring- 
ing up.  Faint  glimpses  showed  a  clear,  starlit  sky.  Suddenly 
like  magic  the  fog  was  swept  away.  There  was  a  quick  pant  of 
an  air  compression.  Their  staring  eyes  were  fastened  with  a 
horrid  fascination  on  the  irregular,  shadowy  form  of  a  locomo- 
tive not  fifty  yards  distant.  The  hair  rose  on  their  heads,  their 
mouths  became  parched  and  dry ;  but  they  stirred  not  an  inch. 
A  white  form  leaned  slowly  out  of  the  cabin  window  and  grad- 
ually assumed  the  dim  lines  of  a  skeleton.  Perspiration  broke 
out  in  cold  beads  on  their  foreheads.  A  bell  clanged ;  then  came 
the  shrill  shriek  of  a  whistle.  The  spell  was  broken,  and  with 
a  yell  of  terror,  the  two  fled  down  the  track,  over  the  embank- 
ment, and  began  a  zig-zag  course  over  the  bog.  Their  lantern 
became  smaller,  flitted  like  a  firefly,  and  finally  disappeared. 

"  Hello,  George."  called  Rand  huskily  from  the  cab.  "  Are 
you  all  right?" 

"  Yep,"  came  the  reply  from  the  fender,  then  after  a  pause, 
"  Say,  wasn't  that  a  terrible  yell  they  let  out  ?  I'm  glad  the 
poor  devils  got  over  safely." 

"  You  bet." 

"Shall  we  move  on?  I  feel  a  little  shaky  myself  here," 
Mallory  admitted.  "  Go  kind  of  easy  for  a  ways  till  we  make 
sure  the  track's  all  right.  Gosh !  There  are  some  more  of  those 
torpedoes.    Good  thing  I  saw  the  others  in  time." 

The  hissing  steam  rushed  into  the  pistons,  the  exhaust  gave 
a  few  muffled  coughs,  and  the  engine  rolled  gradually  out  of 
sight. 
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The  tramp  of  men's  feet  and  the  tinkle  of  the  time-clock 
bell,  as  the  work  of  another  day  began,  came  faintly  to  Mallory 
and  Rand  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

"  Did  you  call  Bones  a  useless  skeleton  last  night,  George  ?  " 
asked  Rand  innocently. 
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With  the  Prom  but  a  lingering  memory  safely  stowed  away 
in  that  niche  which  we  all  reserve  for  fond  recollections  of  the 
past,  with  the  gradual  stoppage  of  the  wheels  which  grind  out 
those  activities  not  set  forth  in  the  curriculum,  and  with  our  spring 
contests  with  Exeter  still  too  distant  to  cause  any  of  us  to  sit  up 
late  of  nights  figuring  upon  our  chances  of  success,  there  seems 
to  be,  just  at  the  present  moment,  nothing  in  particular  to  take 
up  our  time  except  our  studies.  At  all  events,  a  little  extra  time 
and  effort  devoted  to  just  plain  "  boneing  "  would  not  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  most  of  us.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to 
the  Seniors.  The  minds  of  these  somewhat  superior  beings  are 
beginning  to  turn  in  equal  measure  toward  that  goal  of  academic 
achievement  —  a  diploma  —  and  that  end  of  all  things  —  uncon- 
ditional entrance  into  college.  Although  some  may  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  not  to  have  sufficient  credits  to  obtain  that  object  of 
pride  "  to  him  that  hath  " ;  still  many  need  nothing  but  a  little 
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encouragement  and  additional  application  in  order  to  obtain  one. 
Time  spent  in  keeping  grades  above  the  passing  mark  is  much 
more  profitable  and  easily  employed  than  that  consumed  in  taking 
"  make-ups."  A  game  may  be  lost  in  the  last  minute  of  play,  and 
just  so  can  a  diploma  be  lost  in  the  last  week  of  school.  In  order 
to  make  this  lamentable  occurrence  an  impossibility,  let  us  do  our 
present  work  faithfully,  and  then  when  that  last  day  comes  next 
June,  we  will  be  able  to  feel  the  full  measure  of  satisfaction  and 
joy  that  comes  to  him  who,  at  the  end  of  a  well-accomplished 
course,  receives  a  diploma. 

5|S  Sfc 

It  is  natural  that  the  abolishment  of  basketball  as  a  sport 
here  at  Andover  should  cause  a  great  deal  of  comment.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  men  in 
school  seems  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Advisory  Board  in 
discontinuing  this  branch  of  athletics,  at  least,  the  arguments 
propounded  by  those  favoring  the  change  are  the  more  numerous 
and  weighty. 

The  chief  reasons  advanced  are  that  there  is  not  any  great 
interest  evidenced  among  the  student  body  towards  this  sport, 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  fellows  try  out  for  the  team,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  games  with  enough  outside  teams  of 
recognized  standing  to  make  up  a  well-rounded  schedule,  that 
there  is  not  suitable  time  available  for  practice,  and  that  the 
discontinuance  of  basketball  will  tend  to  focus  the  attention  of 
more  men  upon  hockey,  a  winter  sport,  played  under  more  healthy 
conditions  and  one  which  is  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  and 
upon  track,  in  which  there  is  too  little  interest  displayed. 

Those  opposed  to  the  change  say  that  there  is  no  great 
interest  manifested  in  half  a  dozen  other  school  activities,  that 
games  could  be  secured  with  teams  representing  such  colleges  as 
Williams  and  Brown,  that  in  past  years  successful  teams,  prac- 
ticing under  the  present  conditions,  have  been  turned  out,  that 
if  it  is  true  that  basketball  creates  such  small  interest,  then,  even 
if  it  is  abolished,  track  and  hockey  cannot  be  benefited  materially 
by  the  little  added  interest  they  will  receive,  that  hockey  possesses 
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no  advantage  over  basketball  as  a  winter  sport  because  a  hockey 
season  is  made  or  spoiled  —  more  often  the  latter  —  by  climatic 
conditions,  and  because  Andover  is  no  more  able  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  schedule  in  hockey  than  she  is  able  to  secure  one 
in  basketball. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  adherents  of  the  negative  answer  to 
some  extent  the  arguments  made  by  those  of  the  affirmative,  but 
they  advance  none  of  their  own  to  show  why  basketball  should 
be  retained.  We  say  answer  to  some  extent,  for  they  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  because  little  interest  in  shown  towards  other  school 
enterprises,  there  is  need  tc  make  that  interest  still  less  by 
continuing  a  game  which  diverts  attention  from  other  things, 
even  though  that  diversion  be  small.  They  forget  that  games 
with  Williams  and  other  colleges  demand  an  expenditure  of 
money  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained,  that 
while  practice  in  the  past  has  been  held  with  more  or  less  success 
at  the  hour  objected  to,  still  that  is  no  reason  that  such  a  time 
is  a  good  one,  and  that  with  hockey  as  the  chief  winter  sport  in 
which  Andover  contests  with  outside  schools,  facilities  will  be 
installed  that  will  make  it  a  success. 

*         *         *         *  * 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  Thomas 
W.  Enwright,  '12,  Oscar  L.  Chell,  '13,  and  Robert  W.  Morse,  '13, 
to  its  editorial  board. 


'Midst  a  blaring  fanfare  and  the  beating  of  tom-toms,  the 
mighty  cavalcade  wound  its  boisterous  way  up  Phillips  Street. 
Never  had  the  Old  Campus  beheld  such  a  triumphal  procession, 
nay,  not  even  after  those  glorious  victories  over  Exeter.  At 
the  front,  in  his  Pierce  Arrow,  stood  the  immortal  Cicero  him- 
self, his  purple  toga  gracefully  draped  about  his  skinny  shoulders, 
doffing  his  silk  hat  to  the  cheering  thousands.  This  was  the  day 
of  days ;  Catiline  had  been  exiled  to  Ballardvale.  As  a  fitting 
climax  for  this  glorious  victory,  Cicero  had  consented  to  glance 
over  the  Mirror  exchanges.  Ah!  Cicero  was  indeed  a  wonderful 
man.  Who  but  he  could  have  thought  of  such  a  fitting  reward 
for  eight  years'  faithful  service  in  the  Student  Laundry? 

In  front  of  Farrar  House  this  mighty  procession  came  to  a 
halt,  and  Cicero,  escorted  by  the  Mirror  board,  was  ceremoniously 
conducted  to  room  three.  Here  a  obsequious  silence  reigned  as 
the  famous  alderman  mounted  the  rostrum  —  erstwhile  dignified 
by  the  name  of  table  —  and  with  a  mighty  "  Ahem,"  took  the 
first  exchange  at  his  right.  There  was  an  instant  craning  of 
necks  and  the  whisper  went  the  rounds,  "The  Irvonianl" 

Slowly  the  beetling  grey  eyebrows  began  to  draw  together 
and  a  most  fearful  scowl  darkened  the  Learned  Brow. 

"  And  who,  pray,  are  these  handsome  Adonises  gracing  the 
story  '  The  Costa  Rican  Revolt.'  Can  it  be,  Julius,  that  they  are 
natives  of  Costa  Rica?"  Caesar  snickered  openly  up  his  sleeve 
at  this  witty  sally  of  his  master.  Cicero  smiled  at  the  compli- 
ment and  continued,  "  One  would  think,  indeed,  that  this  was  a 
class  book.  Verily,  the  Irvonian  has  a  vain  staff.  The  stories, 
however,  are  good  and  the  editorials  comprehensive.  A  magazine 
staff  is  judged  by  its  ability,  not  its  looks.  Did  you  put  that 
down,  Brutus  ?  " 

"  I  did,  my  lord,"  quoth  Brutus,  darting  a  malignant  glance 
at  Caesar. 

Slowly  the  scowl  faded  from  the  Learned  Brow.  "  From 
small  beginnings  ofttimes  come  the  best  results."    Again  Brutus 
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was  busy  with  his  notebook.  "  The  Punchard  Ensign  is  by  far 
the  best  high  school  magazine  I  have  yet  encountered  in  all  my 
wide  experience."  The  smile  changed  into  a  hearty  laugh  as  he 
read  an  old  story  cleverly  turned  into  rhyme.  "  Sometimes  in 
the  most  unforeseen  places,  ability  reveals  itself/'  said  Cicero,  and 
paused  for  Brutus  to  sharpen  his  pencil. 

"  Alas  and  alack  a  day,  that  the  Briar  Cliff  Spectator  should 
consider  itself  a  literary  magazine.  The  young  men  of  the  Hol- 
brook  School  must  indeed  be  contemporaries  of  Hercules,  did 
they  devote  as  much  time  to  athletics  as  they  do  space." 

The  Taft  Oracle  seemed  to  appeal  to  Cicero  very  much  for 
he  commented  very  favorably  on  both  the  cover  and  the  contents. 
Only  one  article  caused  the  storm  clouds  to  gather  again  upon 
the  Learned  Brow.  This  was :  "  In  Defense  of  Catiline."  How- 
ever, the  frown  was  due  to  personal  feelings  and  not  at  all  to 
weaknesses  in  the  article.  "  Always  admit  that  your  opponent 
is  a  marvel,"  said  he  to  Caesar ;  "  then  all  the  more  glory  is  yours 
for  vanquishing  him." 

Although  Brutus  had  been  busy  with  his  notebook,  his  mind 
had  been  active  elsewhere.  Thus  it  was  that  he  smiled  sar- 
donically as  he  marked  a  passage  in  the  Lowell  High  School 
Review,  and  passed  it  with  an  ingratiating  air  to  Caesar. 

"  Cow :  '  I  should  think  you  would  prefer  the  green  fields 
to  that  miserable  sty.' 

"  Pig  :  1  Not  at  all.   The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.'  " 

For  a  moment  Caesar  glanced  piteously  at  his  enemy,  and 
then  with  his  famous  "  Et  tu  Brute/'  he  fell  down,  dead. 

Immediately  a  great  hub-bub  arose,  and  Cicero,  feeling 
deeply  the  death  of  his  favorite,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
criticize  further. 
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A  to  England  ^rfjnnimafiter 

HE  chapel  tablet  to  John  Adams  does  not  refer  to 
the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  a  member  of  another  branch  of  that  family. 
This  John  Adams  was  the  fourth  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  serving  from  1810  to  1833. 
This  period  forms  the  third  longest  administration  in  the  history 
of  the  School.  M  Uncle  Sam  "  Taylor  served  for  thirty-three  years 
and  Doctor  Bancroft  for  twenty-eight.  In  an  attractive  biog- 
raphy, entitled,  "  The  Story  of  John  Adams,  a  New  England 
Schoolmaster,"  published  by  members  of  his  family,  one  finds 
the  account  of  his  early  life  and  of  his  work  here.  His  father 
was  a  Connecticut  farmer  of  small  means.  He  managed  to  send 
his  son  to  Yale,  however,  where  he  graduated  in  1795.  He  was 
a  good  student  and  popular.  "  I  had  my  full  share/'  he  says, 
"  of  the  advantages,  dangers,  and  honors  of  a  college  course." 
His  entire  course  cost  his  father  $600.  Later  John  paid  back 
$100  of  this  for  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers. 

For  several  years  he  taught  schools  near  home  that  he 
might  also  be  of  service  to  his  invalid  mother.  In  1801,  after 
his  mother's  death,  he  became  principal  of  Plainfield  Academy 
and  in  1803  he  was  made  head-master  of  the  famous  Bacon 
Academy  at  Colchester.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  noteworthy 
from  the  beginning,  and  these  Connecticut  schools  prospered 
under  his  care.  While  at  Colchester,  he  united  with  the  Church. 
From  this  time  his  religious  character  and  influence  were 
especially  strong.  During  this  period  he  was  able  to  aid  his 
father  by  buying  additional  land  for  the  home  farm  and  to  help 
his  brother  through  college. 

By  1810  he  had  gained  an  outside  reputation  that  led  to  his 
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election  to  the  prineipalship  at  Andover.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  he  came  to  Phillips  Academy  at  a  salary  of  $900.  The 
School  was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  attendance  had 
dropped  to  twenty.  He  began  with  only  one  assistant.  By  181 7 
he  had  increased  the  number  of  teachers  to  four  and  of  students 
to  one  hundred.  He  enlarged  the  curriculum  and  raised  the 
standards.  The  one  school  building  was  a  two-story  wooden 
structure  on  the  site  of  the  present  Administration  building. 
This  was  burned  in  1818  and  the  fine  building,  which  is  now  the 
Dining  Hall,  was  erected.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Holmes,  the 
poet,  came  here  to  school.  In  "  The  School  Boy "  he  thus 
describes  the  large  school-room  on  the  first  floor  and  the  head- 
master who  "  ruled  "  there : — 

"  The  upward-slanting  floor, 
The  masters'  thrones  that  flank  ithe  central  door, 
The  long  outstretching  alleys  that  divide 
The  rows  of  desks  that  stand  on  either  side, 
The  staring  boys,  a  face  to  every  desk, 
Bright,  dull,  pale,  blooming,  common,  picturesque. 
Grave  is  the  master's  look,  his  forehead  wears 
Thick  rows  of  wrinkles,  prints  of  worrying  cares. 
Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  that  rule, 
His  most  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 
Supreme  he  sits.    Before  the  awful  frown 
That  bends  his  brows  the  boldest  eye  goes  down." 

The  school  day  began  with  devotional  exercises.  The  boys 
banged  down  the  lids  of  their  desks  as  the  monitors  called  order. 
In  addition  to  the  scripture  passage,  notes  were  read  from  a 
commentary.  The  singing  was  led  by  a  violin.  Dr.  Adams 
offered  a  prayer,  now  and  then  opening  his  eyes  to  see  that 
everyone  was  in  order.  Once  a  week  the  winding  of  the  clock 
was  made  a  formal  ceremony.  The  principal  climbed  a  step- 
ladder  and  after  he  had  wound  the  clock,  commented  upon  the 
motto  which  it  bore  (a  favorite  with  Judge  Phillips)— "  Youth 
is  the  seed-time  of  life."  The  discipline  of  the  School  would 
seem  severe  in  these  days.  The  proverbial  "birch"  was  not 
an  unknown  means  of  punishment.  Yet  Dr.  Adams's  severity 
was  tempered  with  underlying  kindliness  of  nature.  His  interest 
in  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  his  boys  was  especially  deep. 
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In  his  private  prayers  he  would  sometimes  call  the  names  of  all 
the  boys  in  School. 

The  boys  boarded  in  private  houses.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  have  locks  on  their  trunks,  nor  to  run  up  bills,  nor  to  borrow 
money ;  and  for  all  their  expenses  they  were  required  to  keep 
strict  accounts.  Many  boys  were  working  their  way  amid  much 
hardship.  One  boy,  William  Goodell,  walked  to  school,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  carrying  a  small  trunk  on  his  back.  Another  who 
was  a  janitor  of  the  school-room  once  sat  up  all  night  in  a  time 
of  severe  cold  in  order  to  have  the  room  warm  in  the  morning. 
But  the  highest  temperature  he  could  obtain  was  380. 

Dr.  Adams  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Professor 
Graves.  He  was  a  stately  figure  on  Andover  Hill.  He  was 
usually  dressed  in  gray,  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  carried 
an  ivory-headed  cane.  He  often  drove  about  in  an  old  chaise. 
His  portrait,  painted  many  years  after  he  had  left  Andover, 
hangs  in  the  Principal's  office. 

Dr.  Adams  resigned  as  Principal  in  November,  1832.  Of 
his  work  he  himself  said  at  the  time: 

"I  have  admitted  into  the  Academy  11 19  pupils.  About 

half  of  this  number  have  received  a  college  education  

About  two  hundred  have  entered  the  ministry.  I  have  loved 
my  work  and  have  devoted  to  it  my  all." 

In  his  diary  under  date  of  November  26,  1832,  he  writes: 
"  This  day  closes  the  Fall  Term.  At  the  end  of  the  examinations 
I  took  leave  of  my  pupils.  Who  can  describe  my  feelings  on 
that  occasion !  ....  This  evening  I  find  myself  without  employ- 
ment and  without  income." 

Dr.  Adams  was  at  that  time  sixty  years  of  age,  but  still 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  After  a  time  he  became  principal 
of  a  girls'  school  in  Western  New  York,  but  soon  removed  to 
Illinois.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  long  life,  first  as  a 
teacher  and  then  as  a  beloved  and  useful  Sunday  School  mission- 
ary. In  twelve  years  he  organized  over  three  hundred  Sunday 
Schools.    There  is  thus  double  fitness  in  the  verse  upon  the 

chapel  tablet  — 

"  Behold,  thou  hast  instructed  many." 

M.  W.  S. 


T  was  early  in  November  when  Ted  Holdsworth 
strode  down  the  road  from  the  moors  and  through 
Maserfield  to  Alicia  Gray's  cottage.  Ted's  form 
threw  a  huge  shadow  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
fist  that  knocked  on  the  door  was  big,  brown,  and 
heavy. 

"Lord,  be't  you,  Ted?" 

The  shepherd's  swarthy  face  appeared  solemn  and  expect- 
ant. Alicia  in  the  doorway,  stout  and  sturdy,  with  a  mop  of 
grizzled  hair,  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  misery. 

"  Winnie  be  n't  'ere,"  she  said,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
road.  She  looked  up  and  down  and  then  drew  Ted  in  by  the 
sleeve. 

"  Aw'  cawn't  hod  o't  lass  sin'  that  Preachin'  Pycross  coam 
aroun'.    Ye  can  guess  wheer  shoo  be." 

Ted  looked  steadily  at  her  and  nodded.  He  had  a  slow 
way  with  him,  the  way  of  a  man  who  was  very  strong  and  very 
obstinate.    "  Wallingore  Wood  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  guess  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Dash  'im,"  said  he.  "  'E'd  'ave  t'  country  burn  itsen  for 
t'  book." 

Before  sundown,  Ted  was  searching  Wallingore  Wood, 
threading  his  way  through  the  green  trees  and  stopping  often 
to  listen.  It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
harsh  and  abusive,  even  at  a  distance.  Good  Master  Pycross 
stood  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  shouting  eternal  salvation,  damn- 
ing the  Pope,  and  defying  Mary,  the  Queen. 

Ted  stopped  behind  a  tree  and  watched  the  faithful  few. 
He  could  see  Winnie  Grey  standing  there  in  an  attitude  of 
respect,  her  face  upturned  in  the  evening  sunlight,  and  a  white 
scarf  thrown  over  her  head.  There  stood  the  preacher,  a  lean 
man,  with  a  sharp,  bitter  face,  and  a  voice  like  the  rasping  of 
a  saw.  With  the  heat  of  fanaticism,  he  shouted  his  message  to 
the  twenty  Protestants  who  had  gathered  to  hear  him. 

The  company  dispersed  before  dusk  —  the  people  going  in 
different  ways.    Ted  waited  for  Winnie  to  enter  the  path  for 
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Maserfield.  She  came,  walking  slowly  through  the  semi- 
darkness  made  by  the  trees  in  the  twilight,  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  being  watched.  Her  brown  eyes  were 
frightened,  and  seemed  a  little  angry  when  she  saw  Ted  waiting. 
"Oh!  Is  it  you,  Teddy?" 

The  man  strode  to  her  side,  and  they  walked  on  together. 
He  could  see  that  she  was  shy  of  him,  and  a  little  afraid  of  what 
he  might  say  to  her.  For  a  while  they  remained  silent,  but 
finally  he  asked,  "  Why  does  ta  coam  to  these  meetin's,  Win  ?  " 
He  could  not  conceal  his  impatience,  though  he  spoke  tenderly. 

"  Because  it's  good  'at  I  sud  coam,  'cause  I'm  a  sinner,  an' 
'cause  I've  been  livin'  in  darkness." 

Ted  looked  at  her  steadily.  "  Then  what  mun  't  rest  on  us 
be  ?    Theer's  the  mother  " 

She  sighed.    "  It'll  coam  to  her  an'  all,  Ted." 

As  good  and  clean  a  woman  as  ther'  is  in  t'  country.  This  — 
this  Pycross  " 

"  Is  a  servant  o'  God,  an'  noan  afeerd  o'  t'  stake." 

Ted's  eyes  gleamed  with  anger  as  he  said,  "  They  can  burn 
twenty  such  like  for  owt  aw  care.  Aw'm  thinkin'  o'  sum'dy 
else,  better  na  Pycross." 

Her  eyes  turned  to  him  with  a  little  fear  and  questioning. 

"  Well,  Ted,  if  God  sud  will  it  " 

"  No  preacher'll  iver  mak'  me  believe  God  wills  owt  like 
that,"  he  answered  sturdily. 

They  walked  down  the  green  hillside  dotted  with  sheep. 
Winnie  looked  into  the  distance  thoughtfully,  while  Ted  argued 
in  vain. 

The  next  day,  Ted,  on  his  way  to  the  village,  had  just  come 
to  the  claypits,  when  he  passed  three  of  Justice  Saunders'  men 
armed  with  bells  and  staves.  As  he  went  by  them,  he  heard 
one  say  that  it  would  rain  before  they  reached  Oak  Hill.  Ted 
walked  on  slowly,  wondering  whether  these  men  concerned 
Master  Pycross  and  his  band.  He  had  only  gone  a  short  dis- 
tance when  he  heard  some  one  running  behind  him.  He  turned 
and  found  Will  Wake,  a  tall,  slim  man,  coming  down  the  lane. 
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"  Hey  —  Ted  —  man  —  quick,  a  word  wi'  ye.  Saunders 
called  us  out  to  go  to  Wallingore  Wood." 
"  Pycross  ?  "  asked  Ted. 
"  Aye,"  was  the  answer. 

Ted  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  to  do.  He  scrambled 
through  the  hedge,  and  ran  across  the  fields  to  Wallingore.  He 
was  well  known  for  his  legs  and  running,  and  he  took  the 
hedges  and  ditches  like  a  run-away  horse.  As  he  drew  near  the 
woods,  he  went  more  cautiously,  for  he  saw  there  Justice 
Saunders  and  Parson  Bole  on  horseback.  He  doubled  up  and 
scuttled  along  the  hedge,  making  the  wood  without  being  de- 
tected. It  seemed  a  long  time  before  he  heard  the  preacher's 
voice.  This  time  it  sounded  sweet  to  Ted.  The  fanatic  was 
still  preaching,  and  Ted  knew  he  had  beaten  the  Justice's  men. 
He  broke  in  on  the  sermon  and,  in  the  grey  light  of  the  autumn 
day,  saw  white  faces  turn  to  him. 

"  The  Justice's  men  are  after  ye,"  he  shouted,  "  hurry,  if 
ye  don't  want  to  be  caught." 

He  soon  found  Winnie.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  slip- 
ping through  the  trees  or  standing,  hesitating  what  to  do.  Then 
Pycross's  voice  rose  in  exultation. 

"  I  thank  thee,  oh  Lord,  that  I  am  held  worthy  to  be  perse- 
cuted.  Let  us  stand  in  the  faith  and  not  flee  in  time  of  danger." 

Ted  had  his  arms  about  Winnie,  but  she  resisted.  Her 
eyes  were  turned  to  Pycross,  perched  in  ecstasy  on  the  stump. 

"  Let  me  be  —  Ted." 

He  glanced  at  the  preacher.    "  Come  away,  lass." 

"  I  will  n't  desert  this  good  man  " 

"  This  jackass!  does  ta  think  aw'll  let  ye  burn  because  o'  his 
gawnlessness  ?  " 

His  eyes  were  casting  ugly  glances  at  the  "  favored  of  the 
Lord,"  while  his  arm  tightened  around  her.  He  picked  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  hurried  away.    "  I'll  ha'  to  mak'  ye  then." 

She  struggled,  but  he  was  too  strong.  His  eyes  blazed  in  his 
tanned  face,  and  his  mouth  was  grimaced  straight.  Pycross 
shouted  to  him,  but,  with  great  strides,  he  departed.  Winnie 
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lay  patiently  in  his  arms,  her  stubborn  spirit  revolting,  and  in 
no  mood  to  surrender. 

"  Wheer's  ta  takking  me?"  she  asked. 

"  Hoam." 

"  You  think  it  fine  to  be  strong,  doan't  you?"  she  asked  as 
she  looked  in  his  grim,  serious  face  and  saw  his  anger  growing 
against  the  fanatic.  "  Well  you  can  tak'  me  home,  but  you  can't 
tak'  t'  tongue  out  o'  my  mouth." 

"  Mebbe  not,"  he  answered. 

He  reached  a  hedge  of  hawthorn  with  a  ditch  on  the  other 
side  and  a  field  of  stubble  beyond.  He  jumped  down  into  the 
ditch  and  began  to  walk  along  it. 

"  This  isn't  t'  way  hoam,"  she  said. 

"  Noa,  but  aw  like  it  better,"  he  answered. 

Soon  he  reached  a  second  wood  where  he  set  Winnie  on  her 
feet.  She  stood  still  and  looked  at  him  with  fear  in  her  brown 
eyes. 

"Oh,  Ted?" 
"  Well." 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do?" 
"  Tak'  ye  wheer  ye'll  be  safe." 

Her  helplessness  aroused  her  anger.    "  How  dare  you  " 

she  broke  out. 

"  I  dare  do  owt  for  you." 

He  picked  her  up  again  and  walked  to  his  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor,  just  at  the  head  of  the  shady  glen.  It  stood 
before  him  in  the  autumn  twilight,  roofed  with  heather  thatch, 
and  well  built.  The  windows  were  too  small  for  even  a  woman 
to  get  through.  Ted's  sheep-dog,  "  Harry,"  leaped  up  at  him  as 
he  unlocked  the  door  and  took  Winnie  into  the  cottage. 

"  Theer  might  be  a  war  place,"  he  said. 

She  smoothed  her  clothes  and  sat  down  on  the  high  stool 
near  the  window,  remaining  silent  while  he  lit  the  fire.  Harry 
lay  and  watched  the  pair,  his  bright  eyes  half  hidden  by  a  tangle 
of  hair.  Ted  rose  from  his  knees  and  began  to  talk  cheerfully. 
Winnie  held  her  face  half  averted. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  Preacher  Pycross,"  she 

said. 
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Ted  stopped  making  his  preparations  for  supper  and  looked 
at  her. 

"  He's  got  long  legs,"  he  observed.  "  He  can  run  as  well  as 
anyone." 

She  was  obstinate.  "  No.  He  alius  said  he'd  noan  run  fra 
his  enemies,  an'  he'd  goa  to  t'  stake  wi'out  flinching. 

"  That's  no  reason  ye  sud  go  an'  all,"  he  said. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.    "  You  cawn't  understand." 

Supper  was  a  silent  meal.  When  it  was  over,  Ted  took 
his  hat  and  staff  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"Are  ye  goin'  to  your  sheep?"  she  asked,  a  little  afraid. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Down  to  Maserfield.  Thy  mother'll 
be  worrying  about  thee." 

"  I  might  come  too." 

"  Noa  —  better  stay  here." 

He  locked  the  door  and  hurried  away.  It  was  late  when 
he  reached  Alicia  Grey's  cottage,  and  he  soon  told  his  story. 
With  a  sob  of  relief,  Alicia  caught  him  in  her  arms  as  if  he  had 
been  her  son. 

"  'Ave  ye  'eerd  owt  o'  Pycross  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  they  couldn't  find  'im.  Ther'  was  no  sign  o'  im  in  t' 
wood." 

"  Well,  I  mun  go  afore  shoo  gets  scared  up  yonder. 
Goodnight." 

He  tramped  back,  thinking  of  Winnie.  The  wind  had  risen 
and  was  roaring  drearily  in  the  trees.  Above,  the  furze  bushes 
on  the  moor  shuddered  and  swayed  as  in  fear.  Ted  had  the 
firelit  windows  of  his  cottage  for  a  guide-post,  and  was  drawing 
near,  when  something  sprang  up  under  his  very  feet  and  went 
stumbling  along.  He  started  after  it  with  a  shout  and  saw 
dimly  in  front  of  him  the  thin,  high  shoulders  of  a  man.  Ted 
ran  fast,  but  the  man  ran  faster,  making  for  the  cottage.  He 
reached  the  door,  beat  upon  it,  calling  out  in  a  hoarse,  frightened 
whisper.  The  next  moment  Ted  had  him  by  the  collar,  and  as 
the  light  from  the  window  struck  the  face  of  his  prisoner,  he 
recognized  Preacher  Pycross.  An  inspiration  seized  him.  He 
shook  the  man  vigorously,  and  growled,  "  Hello,  you  cursed 
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heretic.  I've  got  ye  at  last,  have  I?  Now  we'll  have  a  nice 
bonfire." 

Pycross  broke  in  with  a  wild,  frantic  plea. 

"Let  me  go;  I'm  no  heretic.  I'm  a  traveller  —  lost.  I 
thought  you  were  a  robber." 

Ted  shook  him  again.  "  Noan  o'  that.  I  know  ye  well 
enough.    Come  on  to  t'  justice." 

He  picked  him  up  and  walked  back  for  some  distance ;  then 
left  him  lying  in  a  bed  of  nettles  and  thistles,  kicking  against  the 
stings. 

Ted  walked  hurriedly  to  the  cottage,  unlocked  the  door, 
and  paused  on  the  threshold  as  he  saw  Winnie  on  the  floor  with 
her  arms  around  the  dog's  neck.  The  calmness  had  left  her  face 
and  fear  had  taken  its  place.  "Ted  —  is  it  you?  I'm  so  glad 
you've  come." 

She  got  up  and  started  to  run  to  him,  then  stopped  as  the 
blood  surged  to  her  cheeks,  but  Ted  soon  had  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I've  been  so  frightened,"  she  said,  "  and  the  wind  made 
such  awful  noises,  then  " 

Ted  held  her  closely.    "And  then?"  he  repeated. 

"  Master  Pycross  came  and  begged  to  be  taken  in.  They 
caught  'im  —  'ere  —  an'  he  cried  out  —  an'  —  an' — told  lies." 

Ted  looked  innocent. 

"  Don't  worry,  sweetheart,"  he  said. 

"  Ted !  how  can  ye  think  " 

"  I  think  lots  o'  things,"  he  said  laughingly,  "  an'  one  is  'at 
sinful  fowk  are  sometimes  sweeter  na  pious." 

Parson  Bole  was  reading  in  his  library  when  Ted,  dressed 
in  his  best  clothes,  was  ushered  in  by  the  maid.  He  turned  his 
chair,  and  as  he  looked  at  his  visitor,  his  shrewd,  grey  eyes 
twinkled. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Ted?"  he  asked. 

Ted  told  his  tale.  The  parson's  mouth  twitched  a  little,  his 
eyes  looked  slyly,  and  his  broad  face  shone.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  understanding. 

"  Ted,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  there  were  two  shepherds  claim- 
ing this  lamb.  Bring  her  to  church  with  you,  and  you'll  both 
have  my  blessing." 

F.  W.  Smith,  '12 
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T  is  a  pretty  little  story  they  tell  down  in  the  Las 
Vegas  country,  the  one  about  the  cat.  It  was 
when  the  Indians  were  beginning  to  be  not  what 
they  used  to  be;  were  beginning  to  grow  fat  and 
contented  under  inactivity  and  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  —  not  that  the  latter  was 
quite  all  that  it  might  have  been  —  but  then,  the  Great  Father 
is  a  busy  man,  and  the  needs  of  the  majority  must  come  before  all. 

So  it  was  that  one  day,  in  the  warm  afternoon,  Mr.  P.  Ed- 
ward Rinecar,  representing  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Rinecar, 
Rinecar,  and  Rinecar,  Ltd.,  dealers  in  real  estate,  with  special- 
ization in  Indian  patrons,  had  hoisted  himself  up  the  steep,  flinty 
mesa  that  led  to  the  dwelling  of  Arzipacutztla,  a  worthy  old 
gentleman,  who  had  known  what  it  was  to  win  one's  laurels  in 
the  strife.  Mr.  Rinecar's  eyes  were  small  and  piggish,  his  nose 
resembled  a  snout,  and  he  grunted  with  the  fatigue  of  his  climb, 
as  he  mopped  his  pink,  retreating  chin  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 
Arzipacutztla  received  his  guest  at  his  door,  having  first  hos- 
pitably lowered  the  rope  that  led  up  to  the  same,  and  apologized 
for  the  undeniable  filth  of  the  interior. 

"  Since  I  became  blind,"  he  explained  naively,  "  it  has  been 
hard  to  keep  all  clean.  And  my  cat, —  you  must  be  on  your 
guard  against  her, —  she  is  very  wild."  He  spoke  soothingly  to 
an  enormous  brown  feline,  which  stood  on  his  shoulder,  spitting 
throatily  at  the  newcomer. 

"  Don't  mention  it.  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  sir,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Rinecar,  hastily,  with  a  graceful  wave  of  his  puffy 
hand,  and  an  obeisance.  "  I  trust  that  you  enjoy  the  best  of 
health?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  very  well,"  responded  the  ex-chief. 
"  But  the  discoveries  of  gold  have  brought  me  new  interest  and 
strength.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  perhaps  my  place  — but  I 
am  old  and  blind  and  alone  in  the  world.  It  could  make  no  dif- 
ference.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  tell  you  these  things." 

An  expression  of  alarm  faded  from  Mr.  Rinecar's  face  at 
the  concluding  words,  and  after  catching  his  breath  once,  he  was 
himself  again. 
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"  But  why  shouldn't  you  ?  "  he  remarked,  heartily.  "  My 
dear  sir,  I  am  the  Indian's  friend.  I  am  proud  to  be  called  so. 
I  call  myself  so  in  justice  to  myself.  For  what  have  I  not  done 
for  the  Indian?  Now  today,  even,  I  come  here  to  offer  you  one 
hundred  dollars  for  this  little  place  of  yours !  Yes,  sir,  one  hun- 
dred dollars!  Why,  man,  it  is  a  wonderful  price!  But  I  will 
confide  in  you.  A  huge  ranch  is  to  be  opened  in  this  territory, 
and  your  hill  here  comes  within  the  line.  It  is  most  fortunate 
for  you.    At  any  other  time,  fifty  dollars  " 

"  Have  you  discovered  gold  on  my  hill  ? "  interrupted 
Arzipacutztla. 

"  Man  alive,  no !  "  gasped  Mr.  Rinecar  in  tones  of  stark 
amazement,  done  perfectly.  "  Now,  —  Ouch !  Throw  your 
devilish  cat  out  of  the  window,  will  you  just?  Look  at  the  jab 
she  gave  me !  " 

"  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  see  it,"  replied  the  Indian,  calmly, 
"  but  I  know  what  it  is  like,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  She  is  a  very 
jealous  cat,  and  you  put  your  hand  upon  my  knee." 

"Well, —  I'll  be  jiggered,"  spouted  Mr.  Rinecar,  subsiding 
of  necessity  with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  "  But  before  I'd 
have  a  cat  like  that !  "  he  added,  viciously. 

"  She  has  lived  alone  with  me  for  twelve  years,"  said  the 
Indian,  "  and  is  more  than  many  friends." 

"  Hum !  As  I  was  saying,"  continued  Mr.  Rinecar,  in  an 
injured  voice,  "  —  would  be  too  much  for  this  shebang."  The 
dealer  was  one  of  those  tiresome  persons  who  pride  themselves 
on  mathematics,  and  a  favorite  ability  of  his  was  to  pick  up  a 
sentence  exactly  where  he  had  left  off.  "  So  I  came  to  see  if 
you  would  take  a  hundred  for  it.  No  more,  mind  you.  A  hun- 
dred's the  limit,  and  I've  been  fair  and  square,  as  is  my  custom, 
and  offered  it  to  you  plunk." 

Here  Mr.  Rinecar  again  wiped  his  chin,  and  the  cat,  reach- 
ing out  a  snaky  paw,  ripped  off  a  portion  of  the  silk  hankerchief. 
Aripacutztla  stared  straight  before  him,  considering.  At  last 
he  said: 

*  I  will  accept." 
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"  You  will  never  regret  it,  my  dear  sir !  "  assured  Mr.  Rine- 
car.    "  Tomorrow  I  will  bring  the  papers  for  you  to  sign." 

********* 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Rinecar  was  again  climbing  the 
mesa.  The  sun  was  much  farther  advanced  than  on  the  occasion 
of  his  previous  visit;  already  long  filaments  of  shadow  were 
creeping  down  the  slopes  of  the  ravines,  and  the  first  coolness 
of  night  was  in  the  air.  The  dealer  hastened  his  steps,  but  it 
was  decidedly  dusky  when  he  reached  the  great,  perpendicular 
cliff  that  was  Arzipacutztla's  home.  The  stairs  of  rope  swung 
idly  outside  the  rock,  and  to  his  calls  he  received  no  answer. 

"  Now,  don't  tell  me  that  old  fellow's  out  bumming !  "  re- 
marked Mr.  Rinecar  forcibly  to  himself,  as  he  picked  up  a  dull 
gleaming  stone,  examined  it  with  interest,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Without  further  ado,  he  scrambled  more  or  less  agilely 
up  the  ladder,  and  entered  the  portal. 

Within,  all  objects  were  shrouded  in  velvety  gloom.  He 
called  repeatedly  upon  Arzipacutztla,  but  without  response.  Then 
he  struck  a  match,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  chamber.  It  was 
empty,  save  for  the  brown  cat,  which  watched  him  malignly 
from  a  corner.  On  catching  sight  of  the  creature,  Mr.  Rinecar's 
nerveless  fingers  allowed  the  match  to  fall,  when  immediately 
in  the  ensuing  darkness,  two  large,  orange  eyes  glowed  phos- 
phorescently.    Mr.  Rinecar  had  a  pang  of  fear. 

"  Nice  Pussy !  "  he  murmured  ingratiatingly  in  the  direction 
of  the  eyes.    "  Nice  Pussy !  " 

A  guttural  sound  as  of  gloating  was  the  answer,  and  the 
eyes  moved  a  pace  nearer.  Mr.  Rinecar  felt  hastily  after  another 
match,  but  his  now  trembling  hand  succeeded  only  in  spilling  the 
whole  case  on  the  floor.  He  bent  swiftly  to  repair  the  blunder, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  cat  leaped  at  his  face.  With  a 
shriek  of  pain  and  terror,  the  dealer  attempted  to  snatch  himself 
free ;  the  cat  dug  her  claws  deep  in  his  flesh,  biting  and  tearing 
in  a  whirlwind  of  frenzy ;  his  hand  became  ripped,  and  the  flesh 
came  out  in  pieces;  snarling  and  spitting  and  screeching  with 
rage,  the  animal  sprang  upon  his  head,  and  blood  trickled  down 
into  his  eyes. 
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Madly  he  made  for  the  door.  He  could  no  longer  see  it. 
Around  and  around  the  cave  he  ran,  trying  to  find  it,  wildly 
trying  to  shake  the  cat  off.  It  only  increased  the  creature's  fury. 
She  descended  to  his  breast,  and  in  a  moment  more  all  was 
quiet  in  the  cave. 

********* 

That  evening,  Arzipacutztla  returned  from  a  little  excursion 
to  town,  and  was  met  halfway  down  the  path  by  his  faithful 
companion.  This  leaped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  purred  conten- 
tedly. 

"  News,  Kitty !  "  said  Arzipacutztla,  gravely.  "  The  swine 
was  deceiving  us.  My  miners  come  tomorrow.  But  Pussy,  what 
have  you  been  up  to?   Your  claws  feel  all  clotted  and  sticky." 

Robert  W.  Morse,  '13 


Sty*  (Ml  nf  tip  Aux  Sim^ 


ERE  you!  You  men  are  all  going  up  to  Hank's 
run,  and  you're  going  to  work!  See?  There's 
a  jam  up  there  that's  got  to  be  busted  tonight." 
A  riverman  faced  his  boss.  "  I'm  clean  done  up, 
and  I  won't  go  up  there  for  you  or  anybody  else." 
Slowly  the  boss  arose,  took  a  huge  chew  of  tobacco,  and  walked 
toward  the  speaker.  "  Who  says  you  won't  go  ?  "  The  clenched 
hand  shot  out,  and  the  man  reeled,  stunned  by  the  blow. 

"  Here  you !  Make  it  fast  now."  The  men  set  about  their 
work,  carefully  concealing  their  feelings,  for  they  had  learned 
long  ago  that  George  Goodreau  was  a  very  good  man  to  obey 
implicitly.  A  few  minutes  later  the  log  drivers  were  slowly 
creeping  up  against  the  current  of  the  old  Aux  Lievres  in  their 
bateaux. 

Goodreau  sat  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  watched  the 
sun  sink  below  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
incident  just  over  was  forgotten,  for  that  was  part  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  was  how  he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  boss  of  the  most 
important  run  on  the  Aux  Lievres.  He  loved  the  old  river,  for 
he  knew  every  inch  of  its  treacherous  course.  He  had  been 
born  within  its  very  roar,  had  grown  up  there,  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  would  probably,  "  pass  in  his  peavy  there."  He  knew 
very  little  of  the  outside  world,  nor  did  he  care  to  know ;  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  lot. 

"  Georgie  —  Oh,  Georgie !  Where  are  you  ?  "  A  dark- 
haired  girl  approached.    "  It's  horrid,  isn't  it?"  she  asked. 

"  What?" 

"  That  you've  got  to  go  up  to  that  jam  tonight  when  I 
wanted  you  to  fix  my  canoe.  And  then  —  I  wanted  you.  But 
I  suppose  I  can  wait.  You'll  be  careful,  won't  you?  I  feel 
queer  lately,  as  if  something  was  going  to  happen  to  you,  and 
if  it  did,  I  couldn't  live." 

"  Don't  worry  little  girl,"  he  laughed,  and  stooping  he 
gently  kissed  her  forehead. 

Phlidia  La  Vigne  was  the  one  thing  in  George  Goodreau's 
life  that  he  did  not  swear  at.   They  had  grown  up  together,  the 
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only  children  in  the  lone  northern  lumber  camp.  Their  child- 
hood days  had  been  passed  almost  entirely  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. Then  one  day  George  had  been  given  a  peavey,  and  told 
to  "  give  it  to  'em."  Their  play  days  had  come  to  an  end,  but 
the  long  evenings  were  spent  together.  Phlidia  was  not  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  but  she  was  the  only  one  that  George  had  ever  known ; 
so  she  was  everything  to  him.  As  they  grew  older,  she  seemed 
to  treat  him  differently,  and  he  wondered  why.  One  evening 
while  they  were  out  in  a  canoe,  the  answer  suddenly  came  to 
him, —  he  loved  her. 

From  that  time  on,  they  had  lived  in  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  unmolested  and  happy;  and  as  soon  as  this  drive  was  over, 
they  were  to  be  married. 

The  next  morning,  the  logs  began  to  appear,  and  Goodreau's 
camp  knew  that  their  boss  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  jam. 
About  noon  the  men  returned,  worn  out  by  their  constant  toil. 
As  the  logs  were  coming  down  slowly,  Goodreau  decided  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  another  jam,  and  told  the  men  to  take 
their  rest.  He  did  not  turn  in,  however,  but  wandered  out  to- 
ward the  falls,  watching  the  water  as  it  leaped  over  the  precipice 
into  the  churning  pool  below. 

Up  the  stream  about  four  hundred  yards  was  the  Devil's 
Claw,  a  sharp  pointed  boulder  that  reared  itself  above  the  foam- 
ing water.  As  he  watched,  a  huge  log  hit  the  Claw  broadside 
and  stopped.  Immediately  another  was  caught  and  pressed 
against  the  rock  by  the  force  of  the  current.  Almost  instantly 
logs  were  being  hurled  up  on  the  boulder  by  the  hundreds,  a 
splintering,  mangled  mass.  The  Devil's  Claw  was  getting  in  its 
work. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Goodreau  faced  his  crew,  which  had 
been  hurriedly  aroused.  They  looked  at  the  jam,  at  the  falls 
below,  and  then  at  their  captain.  His  head  was  lowered;  he 
was  thinking  of  what  he  must  do  —  of  the  consequences  —  and 
of  her.  Although  a  strong  man,  he  shrank  from  going  out  on 
the  logs  among  those  seething  surges.  He  thought  of  Phlidia. 
What  would  she  wish  him  to  do?  A  vision  of  her  came  before 
him  — and  he  knew  what  he  must  do.    He  raised  his  head,  and 
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the  men  saw  that  his  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  light.  "  Men, 
he  said,  "  the  old  Claw  has  got  the  start  of  us.  It's  laughing  at 
us ;  thinks  it  can  break  us.  There's  nothing  on  the  Aux  Lievres 
can  stop  me.   Are  we  going  out  and  break  it  up  ?  " 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  with  horrified  faces.  Was 
their  boss  crazy?  It  was  certain  death  to  the  best  riverman 
among  them.  At  last  Tom,  one  of  George's  intimates,  spoke. 
"  George,  old  boy,  we've  stood  by  you  in  everything.  But  we 
can't  go  out  there,  why — ." 

"  Shut  up,  you  '  high-banker,'  "  Goodreau  interrupted.  '  If 
you're  a  bunch  of  children,  go  up  to  Hank's  gang.  Do  you  think 
I'm  going  to  let  one  little  jam  do  me  up?  The  Aux  Lievres  will 
never  have  the  laugh  on  Goodreau.  I'm  going  out  there  if  it's 
the  last  thing  I  do.  " 

The  small  crowd,  gathered  on  the  bank,  watched  the  man 
crawl  out  over  the  logs.  At  last  he  reached  the  rock,  and  waved 
his  peavy  above  his  head.  Suddenly  a  crashing  sound  rent  the 
air;  the  logs  were  hurled  in  every  direction,  those  on  top  being 
forced  completely  over  the  Claw.  For  a  moment  the  men  did 
not  realize  what  had  happened,  and  when  they  did,  they  were 
helpless  to  offer  aid. 

Goodreau  was  hurled  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  into  the 
rushing  stream,  clear  of  danger  from  the  logs.  After  a  short 
time,  which  seemed  ages  to  the  breathless  crowd  of  onlookers, 
he  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  his  peavey  clutched  in  his 
right  hand.  He  fought  for  a  log  which  was  coming  toward  him ; 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Slowly  he  began  to  revolve  the  log. 
Faster,  faster,  the  spikes  dug  deep  into  the  wood ;  gradually  he 
was  borne  toward  the  shore.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  he  would 
make  it,  but  the  current  was  too  strong,  and  he  was  swept  past 
the  small  projection  of  land,  and  on  toward  the  blue  line  of  water 
that  marked  the  falls.  His  comrades  were  powerless ;  they  could 
not  help  him  in  any  way,  but  must  watch  their  idol  perish.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  for  a  strong  man  was  being  beaten  down; 
was  being  destroyed  by  a  power  his  strength  could  not  resist. 

The  last  hundred  yards,  Goodreau  did  not  attempt  to  reach 
the  shore.   It  was  impossible.    He  stood  erect,  leaning  upon  his 
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peavey,  and  waited.  He  was  drawing  nearer  —  nearer.  Now 
he  was  on  the  very  brink.  Suddenly,  as  the  log  seemed  to  stop 
an  instant  before  taking  the  plunge,  the  riverman  raised  his 
peavey  high  above  his  head,  threw  it  far  to  one  side,  and  jumped. 

There  was  no  use  of  looking  for  Goodreau.  One  glance  at 
the  churning  cauldron  of  logs,  and  the  seething  gorge  below 
robbed  the  most  hopeful  heart  of  its  last  hope.  The  next  day, 
however,  a  searching  party  found  George's  peavey  among  a  pile 
of  logs  that  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 
cataract.  Thus  the  "  iron  man  "  of  the  woods  had  died  as  he 
had  lived,  upholding  every  tradition  of  his  people,  for  he  had 
saved  his  peavey. 

The  spring  days  softened  into  the  deep  summer.  The  log- 
driving  season  had  been  over  for  many  weeks,  and  there  was 
only  an  occasional  mention  of  Goodreau's  name.  He  had  died 
honorably,  had  saved  his  peavey,  as  any  good  riverman  would 
have  done  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  was  soon  for- 
gotten, for  he  was  only  a  man.  But  there  was  one  person  to 
whom  he  was  more  than  a  man ;  he  was  everything  to  Phlidia. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  she  was  canoeing  up  the  river, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  affair.  That  evening  she  suddenly 
asked,  "  Where's  George  ?  " 

The  men  looked  at  one  another;  then  at  the  small  dark 
haired  girl  before  them.  Who  would  tell  her?  Someone  would 
have  to.    Finally  Tom  answered. 

"  Phlidia,  we  don't  know  where  he  is." 

"  Tom !  Tom !  "  the  girl  burst  f  orth,"  "  tell  me,  oh  please  tell 
me,  has  anything  happened  to  him  ?  You'll  tell  me,  won't  you  ?  I 
must  know.    O  my  poor  George !  " 

Tom  looked  helplessly  toward  his  comrades,  but  they  were 
not  there.  Phlidia  and  he  were  alone  —  and  he  must  tell  her. 
The  rough  riverman  had  never  had  any  experience  with  the 
opposite  sex;  he  had  rather  looked  upon  them  as  very  useful 
for  doing  the  camp  work.  Now  he  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
for  she  was  at  his  knees,  begging  him  to  tell  her  that  the  one 
man  had  gone  out  of  her  life  forever.  He  looked  at  her  tense 
pleading  features  and  could  not  think  what  to  say. 
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"  Let  me  think,  girl,  let  me  think,"  he  mumbled. 
Phlidia  arose,  calm,  but  deathly  pale. 

"  Tom,  I  know  now.  You  needn't  tell  me  unless  you  want 
to,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  it  all.  You  know,  Tom,  I  —  loved 
him.  Yes,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible  for  us  poor  creatures  up 
north  here,  we  loved  each  other  —  as  they  do  down  in  Ottawa. 
And  now  he's  gone.  Oh!  you'll  tell  me  about  it,  won't  you, 
Tom,  for  his  sake?   He  cared  a  lot  for  you,  too." 

The  riverman  sat  with  bowed  head  for  some  minutes.  "And 
you  think  you  could  hear  it  ?  "  he  asked.  Her  only  answer  was 
a  sad  little  smile. 

"  You  see  it  was  like  this.  They  piled  up  against  the  Devil's 
Claw,  and  no  one  would  go  out  there  to  find  the  "  j  ill-poke."  He 
got  out  there,  and  then  the  whole  bunch  of  jack  straws  chased 
him  up  into  the  air,  and  he  was  swapped  in  no  time.  He 
landed  upon  a  log,  but  he  couldn't  make  the  shore,  and  —  he 
passed  in  his  peavey." 

The  girl  leaned  against  a  post,  her  head  erect,  eyes  clear. 

"  And  he's  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I'll  never  see  him  again,  will  I  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  think  about  it  too  much,"  Tom  said.  "If 
you  ever  need  a  friend,  come  to  me."  Then  silently  the  big 
Frenchman  shuffled  away. 

Day  after  day  Phlidia  comforted  herself  with  little  truths 
that  her  heart  told  her  were  false.  She  told  herself  repeatedly 
that  she  could  bear  her  trouble ;  that  she  was  bearing  it ;  that  she 
wouldn't  mind.  But  she  was  really  being  drawn  down  deeper 
and  deeper  into  her  misery.  She  never  went  near  the  Aux 
Lievres  —  the  river  that  she  had  loved  so  much,  the  place  where 
George  and  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  together,  the 
only  playground  she  had  ever  known. 

One  night  late  in  August,  Hank's  gang  came  down  for  the 
annual  "  shake-down."  There  is  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
brilliant  ball  room  at  these  dances,  but  spirits  and  good  fellow- 
ship run  free,  and  this  evening  was  no  exception.   Everyone  was 
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in  the  best  of  moods,  and  the  gay  laughter  of  the  happy  throng 
cast  a  shadow  upon  Phlidia's  heart.  She  thought  she  had  for- 
gotten—but she  hadn't.  Everything  came  back  to  her  so 
vividly  —  and  she  wanted  him  so.  She  slipped  out  unobserved. 
The  boom  of  the  falls  came  to  her,  and  unconsciously  she  wan- 
dered toward  the  Aux  Lievres.  It  had  been  cruel  to  stay  away 
from  the  river  when  she  longed  for  it  so  much;  yet  she  had 
been  afraid. 

The  moon  was  shining,  and  its  rays  reflected  upon  a  smooth 
swirl  of  water,  where  the  Devil's  Claw  had  been  before  a  heavy 
charge  of  dynamite  had  removed  it.  She  watched  the  glimmering 
swirl.  She  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  it.  It  drew  her  on  like 
some  fantasy.  She  no  longer  shuddered  at  the  roaring  of  the 
stream.  It  seemed  to  be  calling  her.  Then  gradually  above  the 
murmur  of  the  water,  George's  voice  came  to  her.  Ah!  she 
knew  he  would  not  leave  her  alone ;  she  knew  that  he  would  come 
back  for  her.  She  listened.  Yes,  he  was  calling,  the  water  was 
calling,  and  he  . 

The  water  closed  over  her,  caught  her,  and  carried  her 
onward. 

Stephen  G.  Jones,  '13 


A  Sarffrior  a  Ahrakwring 


AVING  nothing  in  particular  to  do  one  Saturday 
evening,  I  dropped  in  on  my  old  friend,  George 
Reynolds.  He  and  I  were  the  only  surviving 
bachelors  of  the  old  crowd,  the  others  having 
succumbed  to  the  charms  of  one  enchantress  or 
another.  Consequently,  evenings  spent  recounting  old  love 
stories  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly.  We  sat  down  before  the 
fire  in  those  big  leather  chairs  that  are  built  for  comfort,  a  de- 
canter on  the  table,  and  our  pipes  full.  The  crackling  of  the 
logs  as  they  burned  made  the  only  noise,  while  our  smoke  hovered 
over  our  heads,  only  to  disappear  like  a  dream.  I  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"  Say,  George,  what's  that  in  the  frame  up  there?  Something 
new  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  new,  and  rather  a  novelty,  although  I  have 
planned  it  for  some  time.  Those  are  the  settings  for  the  diamond 
with  which  I  have  pledged  my  burning  love  so  many  times.  As 
you  see  they  are  labeled,  and  as  I  look  them  over  I  think  of  my 
various  escapes  from  Hymen,  and  regard  myself  invulnerable." 

"  Well,  old  co-bach,  you  might  expand  on  them  a  bit." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  m-i-g-h-t.   If  you  can  stand  it,  I  guess  I  can." 

A  lingering  drag  at  his  calabash,  and  he  had  begun.  "  Be- 
fore I  got  to  college,  I  had  emptied  Cupid's  quiver  many  times — 
each  time  more  desperately,  until  greater  devotion  was  impossible 
—  so  it  seemed  to  me.  My  attack  by  Helen  was  rather  a  family 
affair,  but  such  a  trifling  matter  fell  like  a  house  of  cards  when 
Ethel  crossed  my  path.  She  was  a  little  black-eyed  heart-breaker, 
and,  following  her  arrival  in  town,  was  very  popular  —  indeed 
so  much  so  that  I  informed  her  that  she  was  my  girl,  and  that  I 
thought  she  might  be  a  little  particular  about  my  feelings.  '  All 
right,  Georgie,'  and  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  and  I  imagined  every- 
thing to  be  fine  again.  It  did  pay  to  assert  one's  self  occasion- 
ally. But  I  had  a  set-back  when  I  found  a  package  awaiting  me 
in  my  room  next  day.  I  recognized  its  contents  as  being  the 
gifts  to  my  latest  conquest.  There  was  also  a  note,  which  fact 
explains  itself. 
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"  My  freshman  year  in  college  was  spent  in  working  off 
some  entrance  conditions.  During  my  sophomore  year,  I  courted 
Gwendolyn,  and  was  quite  serious  about  it;  but  while  I  knew  we 
would  never  be  partners  to  the  tune  of  the  Wedding  March,  I 
sometimes  doubt  if  she  was  as  optimistic.  She  was  too  athletic, 
and  her  favorite  pastime  was  dragging  me  off  on  cross  country 
tramps,  from  which  I  escaped  whenever  possible.  Later  she  met 
some  molly-coddle  who  pretended  to  like  it ;  so  it  was  1  Good-bye, 
George/ 

"  Two  years  out  of  college,  I  had  a  good  position  with  an 
electric  company.  I  guess  the  manager  was  looking  for  eligibles 
for  his  daughter,  for  he  did  all  he  could  for  me.  That  is  the 
girl's  photo  there  —  the  second  one,  signed  Dorothy.  She  was 
the  original  musical  girl,  and  what  she  couldn't  play  on  was 
hardly  worth  while.  I  don't  understand  why  she  wasn't  more 
popular.  As  long  as  I  courted  her,  I  promised  to  abandon  the 
flowing  bowl,  and  later  I  heard  she  married  a  brewer !  '  Con- 
sistency, thou  art  a  jewel!' 

"  I  next  fell  victim  to  the  charms  of  Gladys,  a  school  teacher 
just  out  of  Normal.  She  was  too  good  to  be  true,  and  when  in 
her  company  it  seemed  as  though  I  were  in  a  dream.  One  after- 
noon, while  out  driving,  I  saw  her  alone  in  a  runabout  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  She  said  her  escort,  erstwhile  chauffeur,  had  gone 
to  the  nearest  garage  for  some  new  part.  She  accepted  my  in- 
vitation to  accompany  me  back  to  the  city,  and  in  a  week  or  so 
I  was  back  in  my  old  form.  The  fourth  picture  from  the  other 
end  is  she  —  isn't  she  a  beauty?  Lord — but  she  had  small 
hands  —  that  was  her  ring  there  —  the  first  in  the  second  row. 
One  evening  as  I  went  down  to  present  my  compliments,  I  was 
informed  of  her  absence,  and  a  note  in  her  handwriting  was 
given  me.  I  think  I  have  it  yet.  Will  you  hand  me  that  file 
there  marked  G,  please?   Yes,  here  it  is. 

"  'Dear  George  : — 

When  you  read  this,  I  will  no  longer  be  Miss  Wheeler. 
I  know  it  will  be  quite  a  shock  to  you,  but  one  of  the  boys  I 
met  while  at  Normal  showed  up,  and  I  couldn't  resist  him.  Please 
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forgive  me.  You  are  too  good-natured  to  do  otherwise.  Count 
me  among  your  well  wishers,  and  think  of  me  once  in  a  while. 

Lovingly, 

Gladys  * 

"  She  wasn't  quite  as  innocent  as  I  thought.  George,  thy 
name  is  folly  —  and  yet  —  I  am  too  wise  to  get  caught." 

Silence  again  held  sway  while  this  jolly  old  bachelor  relit 
his  pipe.  "  What  a  heart  he  must  have,"  thought  I.  "  He  speaks 
in  highest  terms  of  his  sweethearts,  and  yet  boasts  his  immunity 
from  all  love  affairs.    Surely  a  man  to  be  envied  —  perhaps." 

Again  he  spoke  to  me.  "If  you  care  to  listen  about  my  last 
inamorata,  I'll  make  it  the  last." 

"  Go  ahead  —  you  can't  make  me  mad." 

"  Well,  her  name  is  Alice,  and  she  is  the  queen  of  the  crowd, 
the  finest  girl  I  ever  met.  A  good  looker,  a  college  graduate, 
and  quite  a  globe-trotter.  Incidently,  a  good  cook,  and  I  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  sit  down  to  one  of  her  meals  right 
now.  I  met  her  one  morning  in  court  —  a  fine  place  to  start  a 
romance,  but  we  had  both  been  subpoenaed  as  witnesses,  and 
while  awaiting  our  turns  to  testify,  started  a  conversation.  I 
found  out  she  knew  '  Shaddy '  Royce,  an  old  room-mate  of  mine, 
and  soon  I  was  making  advances.  In  a  short  while,  the  day  had 
been  named.  In  the  meantime,  she  has  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Colorado  for  her  health.  I  am  still  hearing  from  her,  and  she 
is  still  counting  on  coming  back  so  that  we  can  realize  our  little 
dream.  Of  course  I  write  back  in  the  same  strain,  for  I  guess 
it  won't  harm  me.  The  fellow  that  marries  her  will  be  a  lucky 
man,  and  it  will  take  a  good  one  to  be  worthy  of  her.  I  guess 
that's  all  there  is  to  the  story,  except  that  her  ring  isn't  in  the 
frame  yet.   That  is  Queen  Alice  in  the  largest  photo  there." 

I  rose  to  go,  but  he  bade  me  stay  for  another  pipeful.  The 
fire  was  very  low,  and  only  the  ticking  of  the  grand-father's 
clock  on  the  stairway  could  be  heard.  Five  minutes  passed  with- 
out another  sound,—  ten  —  fifteen.  Suddenly  the  door-bell  broke 
the  stillness  —  so  long  and  loudly  that  we  were  both  thoroughly 
startled. 
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"  A  devil  of  a  time  for  a  call,"  George  grumbled,  and  he 
went  down  to  see  who  his  mid-night  disturbers  were,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  A  few  moments  later  he  burst  into  the  room, 
talking  excitedly. 

"  Well,  old  boy,  I  guess  I'm  done  for.  Queen  Alice  has  just 
returned  and  has  fixed  up  a  license,  and  she  and  her  mother  are 
coming  up-stairs  now  with  the  preacher.  You  will  be  a  witness, 
won't  you  ?  " 

H.  F.  Smith,  '12 
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The  large  number  of  prizes  which  generous  benefactors  of 
the  school  have  founded  during  the  past  few  months  brings 
home  to  us  in  a  forcible  manner  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Academy  as  regards  equipment  and  buildings  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  three  years.  Since  all  these  additions  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  friends  and  alumni  of  the 
school,  it  is  both  a  hopeful  indication  of  the  interest  which  they 
are  taking  in  its  welfare  and  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  efforts  of  Mr.  Stearns.  Probably,  the  most  important  result 
of  all  this  growth  is  the  fact  that  next  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  school  is  to  have  adequate  buildings  for  housing  all  its  stu- 
dents. We  believe  that  this  condition  cannot  but  be  productive 
of  great  benefits. 

This  fact  of  all  students  being  lodged  in  school  dormitories 
and  houses  next  year,  prompts  us  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  a  wise 
plan  to  set  aside  as  Senior  dormitories  a  distinct  group  of  build- 
ings located  on  the  same  part  of  the  Campus  ?   Heretofore,  there 
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have  been  two  causes  which  have  united  to  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  scheme.  The  first  has  been  lack  of  sufficient  dor- 
mitories so  situated,  and  the  second  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Seniors  have  also  been  "preps,"  and  consequently  not  entitled  to 
the  previlege  of  rooming  in  dormitories  from  which  lower  class- 
men, who  had  been  in  school  a  year  or  more,  were  excluded. 
Both  of  these  causes  will  no  longer  exist  next  year.  Phillips, 
Bartlet,  and  Day  are  three  buildings  which  are  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  vast  majority  of  next  year's  Seniors,  while  the 
policy,  recently  adopted  by  the  trustees,  of  excluding  practically 
all  new  men  from  the  graduating  class  does  away  with  the  second 
objection. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  such  a  system,  which  will  far 
overtop  any  defects  it  may  have.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  will 
bring  about  better  class  spirit  and  class  unity  founded  upon  more 
intimate  relationship  and  closer  friendship.  From  this,  there  will 
follow  better  and  stronger  class  representation  in  all  school  ac- 
tivities. Besides,  the  Seniors  will  become  a  distinct  body  and  will 
realize  that  they  have  a  leading  part  to  play,  while  the  lower 
classmen  will  see  that  theirs  is  a  position  to  be  sought  for  and 
an  example  to  be  followed.  Again,  the  close  companionship  with 
a  large  number  of  his  class  will  make  of  the  individual  Senior 
a  more  valuable  asset  to  his  school  since,  being  the  friend  of  a 
larger  number  of  his  classmates  than  he  is  now,  he  will  be  more 
interested  in  his  alma  mater  where  those  friendships  were 
formed. 

***** 

The  McLanahan  prizes  for  the  winter  term  have  been 
awarded  as  follows.  For  the  best  poem,  a  prize  of  $2.50  to  David 
Perrault,  '13,  for  his  poem,  "The  Far  Off  Isle";  for  the  best 
story,  a  prize  of  $7.50  to  the  same  author  for  his  story  The 
Butcher's  Ring  " ;  for  the  second  best  story,  a  prize  of  $2.50  to 
Oscar  L.  Chell,  '13,  for  his  story,  "  Zachary." 

***** 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  Harold  F. 
Smith,  '12,  to  its  editorial  board. 


It  was  a  glorious  Saturday,  in  fact,  the  only  real  spring  day 
we  had  had.  Outside  my  window,  on  the  Old  Campus,  baseball, 
— or  rather  the  bats, —  were  in  full  swing.  A  group  of  fellows 
on  their  way  to  Boston  to  "  take  in  "  some  show,  stopped  at  my 
door  with  a  final  appeal,  but  I  steadfastly  refused  and  they 
continued  on  their  merry  way.  I  had  a  show  of  my  own,  but  of 
course  they  wouldn't  understand. 

After  the  patter  of  their  dainty  feet  had  hushed,  I  settled 
back  in  my  morris  chair  and  glanced  over  the  program,  while 
waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise.    It  read  as  follows : 

Act  I 

The  H.  S.  Acrobats  in  their  amusing  rough  and  tumble  skit 
entitled,  "  Literature  as  She  Is  Spoke  and  Wrote." 

Act  II 

Miss  Quarterly  Tattler  —  Virtuoso. 

Act  III 

College  Comics  on  the  "  Qui  Vive  " 

Act  IV 

Seven  dainty  School  Girls  in  their  charming  sketch,  "  School 
Notes,  Alumnae,  Who  Married  Who  and  Why." 

Act  V 

Mr.  Lawrence  Ville  Lit.  —  Cartoonist. 

I  had  just  perused  this  most  interesting  program  when  the 
curtain  arose  midst  the  crash  of  editorials  and  suggestions. 
Indeed,  the  noise  and  confusion  was  so  great  that  I  had  to  hold 
my  ears.  The  Lowell  H.  S.  Review  was  everywhere  doing 
nothing,  the  Bowen  Blade  was  nowhere  doing  the  same.  Both 
seemed  to  be  covering  a  lot  of  material  but  in  such  a  way  that 
it  took  all  one's  ingenuity  to  discover  it.  They  did  not  receive 
much  applause. 

But  with  Miss  Tatler,  I  could  scarcely  find  a  fault.  Becom- 
ingly gowned  in  brown,  she  sang  and  she  recited  in  marvellously 
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good  form  and  her  repertoire  was  pleasantly  diversified.  "  Mas- 
ter's Misbehavior  "  appealed  very  strongly  to  me,  as  also  did  her 
sprightly  criticism  of  what  was  going  on  around  her  in  Maga- 
zineland. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  bill  was  changed  at  this  point 
and  Act  Five  had  the  stage.  Mr.  Lit  was, — well,  I  must  say  that 
he  was  no  cartoonist.  In  fact,  I  think  that  this  sort  of  work  — 
which  I  understand  he  considers  his  strongest  forte  —  is  entirely 
out  of  place  in  such  a  gathering.  Did  he  not  spend  those  few 
dollars  on  his  —  er  —  drawings,  and  did  he  devote  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  literary  side  of  his  work,  I  am  sure  he  would 
receive  much  warmer  welcome. 

Act  Four  did  not  start  very  propitiously.  The  curtain  rose 
on  a  grey,  gloomy  scene.  In  the  background  Minnehaha  fell, — 
yes,  way  below  the  standard ;  a  Jack  o'  Lantern  on  a  post  tried 
feebly  to  gleam,  but  in  vain ;  a  Tiger  roared  in  the  nearby  woods, 
probably  at  its  own  humor,  though  I  have  my  doubts ;  on  the 
table  was  an  empty  Punch  Bowl,  very  empty.  But  all  this  sordid- 
ness  changed  when  the  principals  came  on  the  stage.  Yale  Har- 
lequin Record  was  superb  in  his  role  and  carried  everything  with 
his  infectious  joy.  The  Merry  Widow  and  The  Sphinx  were 
tied  for  second  honors.  Hail  to  you,  Yale  Record,  King  of 
College  Comedians! 

But  the  fifth  act  was  the  best  of  all.  Amidst  soft,  pleasant 
colors  a  group  of  fair  maidens  tripped  lightly  across  the  stage. 
The  Misses  Daedalian,  Agora,  Abbot  Courant,  Laselleaves,  Splin- 
ters, Scroll,  and  Graham  Tatlcr.  In  chorus  they  sang  "Mary 
Married  Mr.  Merton.  Move  Money  Mary."  And  then  each 
took  her  turn  story-telling  and  singing.  Miss  Scroll's  recitation, 
"The  War  of  the  Roses,"  was  original,  interesting,  and  well 
written,  an  almost  impossible  combination  nowadays.  I  also  en- 
joyed "  The  Parting  "  by  Miss  Graham  Taller.  I  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  Miss  Laselleaves  .  She  doesn't  do  anything  start- 
ling, it  is  true,  and  is  quite  conceited  about  her  make-up,  for 
which,  however,  she  is  in  a  measure  justified,  being  far  above  the 
average.    But  Miss  Agora  was  the  pleasant  surprise.    Her  first 
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appearance  impressed  me  very  badly,  but  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
spirit  and  determination,  she  developed  wonderfully.  Miss 
Daedalian  is  noteworthy  for  her  gowns  merely;  these,  however, 
are  stunning.  Miss  Courant,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  knowing  her  to 
be  of  very  good  family,  resembles  most,  as  far  as  ability  is  con- 
cerned, her  own  definition  of  the  "  sappy  "  girl.  I  have  saved 
Miss  Splinters,  the  leader,  until  the  last.  The  very  fact  that 
she  is  the  leader  amidst  such  excellence,  is  recommendation 
enough.    Our  flowers  to  you,  Miss  Splinters. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  most  enjyoable  afternoon,  and  I  am 
only  sorry  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  season  and  that  I  shall  be 
unable  to  see  the  rest  of  the  Magazineland  attractions,  namely : — 

Phillips  Exeter  Monthly,  Minnesota  Magazine,  Williams 
Literary  Monthly,  Amherst  Monthly,  Harvard  Monthly,  Yale 
Courant,  Chatter  Box,  Albanian,  Dome,  Gazette,  Megaphone, 
Chronicle,  Sub  Alis  Sto,  Hotchkiss  Record,  Irvonian,  Beacon, 
Leete  School  Quarterly,  Cascadellian,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Magazine,  Mercersburg  Literary  Magazine,  Smith  Literary  Maga- 
zine, Morristonian,  Bradford  Literary  Magazine,  Sheffield  Scien- 
entific  Monthly,  Columbian  Spectator,  Echo,  Vexillum,  Index, 
Adjutant,  Lampoon,  Briarcliffe  Spectator,  Gonzaga,  Blue  and 
White,  Vedette,  Taft  School  Oracle,  Breeze,  Acropolis,  Hill 
School  Record,  Bowdoin  Quill,  Dragon,  Vigornia,  Delphian,  Stu- 
dent, Cazenovian,  Hermonite,  Wesleyan  Literary  Magazine,  Ar- 
gonaut, St  Benedict's  Quarterly,  Punchard  Ensign,  Albemarle, 
Temple  Normal  Student,  Choate  School  News,  Midway,  Exonian. 
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HE  name  sounded  familiar  to  me.  There  could  be 
no  doubt.  The  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  was  going 
to  be  a  fact.  In  England,  I  remembered,  there 
was  a  town  of  that  name.  But  in  the  United 
States,  where?  A  close  study  of  the  map,  used  so 
many  times  in  my  school-days,  did  not  result  in  my  finding  the 
place.  The  omniscient  Baedeker  first  satisfied  my  curiosity. 
Fourteen  lines  tell  us  about  Andover.  It's  a  real  historical  sketch 
with  some  practical  hints.  Mrs.  Ward  and  the  Phelps  House, 
the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  the  home  at  the  Inn, 
are  spoken  of.  Her  last  resting-place,  so  near  to  our  Academy 
is,  however,  not  mentioned.  P.  A.,  Punchard,  and  last  but  not 
least,  Abbot,  all  receive  prominent  mention. 

Preliminaries  done,  full  of  indefinite  expectations,  I  left 
home,  passed  some  joyous  farewell  hours  of  the  last  night  in  the 
Fatherland  with  some  friends  at  Munich,  and  came  over. 

It  was  a  gloomy  Friday,  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Andover. 
In  sight  of  the  skyscrapers  of  Gotham  and  in  the  Quaker  City, 
the  real  American  life  had  made  an  impression  upon  me;  but 
on  climbing  up  our  hill  under  the  tall,  stately  trees,  along  so  many 
well-kept  lawns  and  pretty  homes,  and,  looking  over  the  surround- 
ing hills  and  valleys,  I  fancied  myself  amid  the  landscape  of 
Thuringen  rather  than  the  expected  "  Wild  West,"  my  kind 
friends  beyond  the  sea  had  spoken  of  so  much,  warning  me 
against  those  "  path-finders,"  "  Mohicans,"  "  red-skins,"  and  the 
dangerous  buffaloes.  Tcmpova  mutcmtur!  Glad  of  having  had 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  Indians  in  our  Archaeo- 
logical lectures,  I  can  truly  entertain  them  with  real  Indian  stories 
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that  will  make  their  flesh  creep.  And  as  for  the  dreaded  bison, 
the  Bronx  Zoo  showed  me  the  species  which  I  ought  to  fight 
against.  Too  bad  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  some  scalps  back 
as  trophies  with  me ! 

The  first  weeks  passed  very  quickly.  I  met  with  so  many 
unaccustomed  experiences.  I  was  launched  into  a  new  kind  of 
work.  That  keeps  one  busy  and  leaves  no  time  for  thinking  too 
much  of  home,  sweet  home.  But  that  I  did  not  get  any  news 
from  home,  made  me  somewhat  anxious.  Finally,  after  more 
than  five  weeks  the  first  letter  reached  me.  Scarcely  anything 
to  be  read  on  the  envelope !  Signs,  stamps,  addresses  of  different 
towns,  and  beneath  all  that  "  omnium  gatherum "  the  original 
address  in  German  script.  My  letter  had  visited  several  Ando- 
vers,  but,  unfortunately,  omitted  that  in  Massachusetts ;  gone 
back  to  Germany,  crossed  the  ocean,  and  reached  safely  its  long- 
expected  destination.  "  We  have  only  thirteen  Andovers !  "  I  was 
informed  at  the  post-office. 

A  large  country !  With  tin-European  distances !  That  is 
learned  pretty  soon  when  you  attempt  to  bring  greetings  to  all 
those  uncles  and  aunts  to  whom  your  friends  recommended  yon 
at  home.  Some  at  St.  Louis,  others  at  Milwaukee,  some  in  the 
South,  and  a  few  even  in  the  real  West,  on  the  Pacific.  The  plan 
of  visiting  all  these  was  soon  abandoned  by  me. 

As  our  Academy  differs  in  so  many  ways  from  the  "  prep  " 
schools  in  Germany,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  outline  some  of 
the  most  important  features.  The  course  of  the  German  gram- 
mar school  runs  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  get  a  higher  education  and,  especially,  are  in- 
tending to  study  at  the  universities,  or  join  the  army  as  officers, 
leave  the  Volksschule  in  the  ninth  year  and  attend  for  nine  years 
the  "  Gymnasium,"  which  corresponds  not  only  to  the  American 
secondary  school,  but  also  in  part  to  the  college.  The  work  done 
at  our  universities  is  similar  to  the  postgraduate  study  in  this 
country.  No  female  teachers  have  charge  in  boys'  high  schools ; 
you  may  find  them  to  a  certain  per  cent  only  in  girls'  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  We  don't  have  co-education  in  our  "  Gym- 
nasium."   As  all  schools  are  governmental,  the  uniformity  is 
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well  kept.  The  schedule  and  methods  are  the  same  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South,  and  the  requirements  proscribed  by  the  same 
authority  bring  about  an  even  standard  for  all.  All  courses  have 
to  be  taken  by  every  boy  in  the  class.  The  elective  and  dropping 
system  is  not  in  use.  A  German  student  of  seventeen  years  has 
about  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  recitations  a  week,  of  which  the 
classical  languages  take  about  a  third.  The  lessons  begin  at  7  a.m. 
and  last  till  noon,  and  a  few  classes  are  taken  in  the  afternoon. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  half  holidays.  To  give  science 
and  modern  languages  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  curriculum, 
besides  the  old  and  famous  "  Gymnasium/'  two  other  secondary 
schools  have  been  created :  the  "  Realgymnasium "  and  the 
"  Oberrealschule."  which  both  have  dropped  Greek  (taught  at 
the  "  Gymnasium  "  for  six  years)  and  the  latter  having  Latin 
(taught  in  the  two  other  "  prep  "  schools  for  nine  years)  as  an 
optional  subject.  Those  who  expect  to  study  at  the  technical 
institutions  prefer  to  attend  these  schools  which  give  them  a  more 
thorough  preparation  in  natural  sciences. 

Sports  occupy  already  a  high  place  in  the  matter  of  physical 
training  and  are  receiving  ever-increasing  attention.  Every  boy 
has  to  do  gym  work  three  hours  a  week,  and  a  great  number  of 
Turn  Vereinen  clubs  for  rowing  and  walking  testify  to  the  in- 
terest taken  in  athletics.  The  thoroughness  and  great  variation 
in  sports  in  the  "  prep  "  schools  and  colleges  here  is  undoubtedly 
a  remarkable  feature  that  distinguishes  the  American  schools. 

Concerning  this  point,  I  had  a  chance  to  get  some  experience 
I  never  shall  forget.  I  watched  (carried  away  by  the  cheers  and 
excitement  of  those  40,000  enthusiastic  people)  the  great  contest 
between  the  Crimson  and  the  Blue  in  that  immense  amphitheatre ! 
Or  take  the  great  spectacle  when  the  Athletics  and  the  Tigers 
were  measuring  their  strength  last  fall  at  Philadelphia !  Dart- 
mouth saw  me.  when  I  had  joined  our  team  to  witness  the  defeat 
of  the  Green  Freshmen.  Coach,  doctor,  photographer,  trainer,  and 
the  eleven,  with  their  manager,  hurried  up  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains. My  official  duty,  I  guess,  was  to  be  the  cheerer  of  Ando- 
ver's  victory.  And  what  shall  I  say  about  our  victorious  trip  to 
Exeter !    I  had  to  buy  a  new  derby.    Enthusiasm  and  exaltation 
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carried  their  triumph  too  far  and  gave  an  irreparable  lick  to  my 
hat ! 

Dormitory  life  is  practically  unknown  in  Germany.  You 
may  find  it  only  in  a  few  private  schools,  but  their  number  is  too 
small  to  compare  them  with  the  great  many  state  schools  to  which 
alone  belongs  the  right  of  giving  diplomas.  My  living  in  Day 
Hall  brought  me  in  close  contact  with  the  vicissitudes  of  "  Dorm 
life  "  which  are  glorified,  even  poetically,  in  a  famous  Day  Hall 
song,  the  tune  of  which  I  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  from  time  to 
time  and  to  memorize  myself. 

A  little  incident  which  amused  me  very  much  happened  just 
in  the  beginning  of  my  rooming  there.  The  students'  laundry 
was  going  to  take  care  of  my  laundry,  which  I  had  given  away 
in  a  bag,  bearing  on  one  side  my  initials  and  on  the  other  the 
German  word  Wdsche.  I  became  uneasy  because  I  didn't  get 
it  back  in  time.  On  my  request  some  laundry  was  brought  back, 
and  a  bill  destined  for  "  Mr.  Wasche."  I  recognized  the  former, 
but  refused  to  identify  myself  with  that  "  Mr.  Wasche,"  nor 
could  I  tell  where  that  gentleman  was  rooming*.  Anyhow,  he 
ought  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  real  New  England  fall,  famous  because  of  its  beauty 
and  charm,  made  me  love  the  country.  Some  days  of  that  season 
have  left  an  indelible  memory.  Nearly  all  the  boys  had  left  An- 
dover  to  join  with  their  families  in  celebrating  the  harvest  feast, 
a  joyous  custom  handed  down  by  the  Pilgrims.  I  had  supper  in 
a  cosmopolitan  company  at  the  Dining  Hall.  China,  Japan,  some 
remote  states  of  the  Union,  and  Germany  had  their  representa- 
tives. We  could  not  go  home  to  see  parents,  brothers  and  sisters ! 
Too  far  away  from  our  own  Penates !  But  the  next  day  I  was 
to  forget  that  I  was  really  not  at  home.  A  New  England  custom 
tells  that  football  kicking  on  Thanksgiving  morning  brings  luck 
for  the  whole  year.  So  I  kicked.  The  whole  forenoon,  we 
played  in  two  regular  teams,  the  only  time  I  was  on  the  squad. 
My  ankles  reminded  me  for  more  than  a  few  days  that  punting 
is  hard  work,  and  the  experience  increased  my  admiration  for 
the  football  stars.    Turkey  and  cranberry  pie  were  much  enjoyed, 
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and  charades  in  the  evening  helped  a  good  deal  to  make  me  feel 
at  home. 

How  many  interesting-  and  enjoyable  hours  did  1  spend  at 
the  meetings  of  those  students  who  were  anxious  to  hear  more 
about  my  country,  who  tried  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  speak- 
ing German.  I  shall  bear  in  mind  the  V  ereinsabende  where  we 
enjoyed  listening  to  so  many  friends,  who  had  come 
to  tell  us  about  Germany,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  way 
of  living.  And  I  believe  that  we  all  had  a  good  time  in  singing 
those  old  German  folk  songs.  Some  of  my  students  have  started 
correspondence  with  young  Germans  which  not  only  may  im- 
prove their  linguistic  ability,  their  appreciation  of  another  people 
and  its  culture,  but  which  may,  I  hope,  lead  to  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship,  when  they  are  going  abroad  to  visit  each 
other. 

And  I  myself  hope  to  greet  some  day  over  there  many  of 
those  whom  I  have  made  friends  with,  and  I  bid  them  a  hearty 
and  gay  "Auf  Wiedersehen!  "  today.  Then  we  shall  speak  about 
our  dear  old  Andover  which  we  are  proud  to  have  lived  in. 
Often  when  friends  of  mine  came  and  called  on  me,  and  I  then 
tock  them  'round  our  buildings  and  grounds,  I  showed  a  good 
deal  of  pride  and  was  anything  else  but  displeased  when  they 
praised  this  place  in  tones  of  admiration. 

It  is  an  old  rule  that  one  sees  more  of  another  town  or 
country  when  one  is  only  a  visitor  for  a  short  time  than  does  the 
permanent  residents.  This  natural  ambition  has  been  satisfied  by 
my  various  journeyings  and  voyages.  I  have  strolled  through 
bis:  cities,  celebrated  Xew  Year's  Eve  on  Xew  York's  Broadway 
in  a  quite  unusual  way  which  I  was  never  accustomed  to  before, 
and  have  made  promenades  in  beautifully  situated  towns  of  which 
I  only  am  going  to  cite  Princeton  with  the  splendor  of  its  site 
and  its  architectural  beauty.  I  have  conversed  with  men  whose 
names  belong  to  history  ;  chances  were  offered  to  me  to  listen  to 
the  different  leaders  in  the  present  campaign. 

Quite  a  lot  of  experiences  which  I  didn't  expect  bet"  re 
coming  over.  And  above  all  I  have  made  especially  here  at 
Andover  many  acquaintances  which  I  shall  always  cherish.  W  hen 
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I  was  rummaging  one  day  through  the  books  of  our  library,  I 
found  an  apperciation  of  Andover  written  by  an  old  graduate 
with  whom  I  fully  agree,  and  I  can't  help  giving  you  his  words. 
His  name  is  William  A.  Mowry,  and  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a 
New  England  Educator  "  he  says  about  Andover :  "  What  purity 
of  atmosphere;  what  beauty  of  landscape;  what  charms  of  sky 
and  clouds ;  what  glorious  sunsets  !  What  a  place  for  quiet  study, 
reflection,  contemplation !  What  walks  and  drives  are  there ! — 
What  companionships  were  there !  What  friendships  were 
formed !  What  plans  of  life,  what  devotion,  what  consecration ! 
If  one  spot  in  America  is  more  hallowed  than  another,  it 
must  be  Andover  Hill !  Every  day  in  the  week  its  atmosphere  is 
that  of  a  New  England  Sabbath.  If  one  breathes  the  pure  air 
of  Andover  and  goes  wrong  in  his  daily  life  —  it  is  a  sure  proof 
of  total  depravity.  What  generations  of  men  have  gone  out  from 
there  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  have  struck  heavy 
blows  for  God  and  humanity !  " 
That  is  Andover! — 

That  is  what  I  shall  remember  and  take  with  me  as  the  best 
souvenir. 

Dr.  Karl  Thure 


(Elaaa  ©ration 


LASS  MATES,  fellow  students,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men : 

I  invite  your  attention  for  a  brief  time  to  a 
consideration  of  the  question,  What  is  a  democratic 
school?  Without  pretending  to  have  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  I  think  there  are  certain  phases  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a  student  of  Phillips  Academy  on 
completing  his  course. 

When  the  word  "  democracy  "  is  used  in  regard  to  a  school 
or  college,  it  does  not  mean  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  —  equality 
of  capacity  between  man  and  man  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of 
public  place  and  public  leadership ;  it  means  the  freest  possible 
opportunity  for  every  man  to  rise  to  his  own  place,  the  most 
unimpeded  play  of  the  principle  of  selection  by  which  the  best 
are  chosen.  This  definition  applies  to  all  young  men  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  family,  and  financial  standing.  It  means  that, 
in  all  the  various  branches  of  school  activity,  all  men  shall  be 
given  equal  opportunities  to  show  their  ability.  In  the  social 
life  of  the  school  all  men  shall  be  on  the  same  footing.  No 
obstacle  shall  be  put  in  a  student's  way;  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  his  own  place  without  hindrance.  In  the  athletic  life  of 
the  school,  each  man  shall  be  chosen  on  his  own  merits.  Social 
standing  must  not  enter  into  such  things.  The  various  teams 
should  be  composed  of  the  best  athletes  the  school  has  to  offer. 
And  last  but  not  least,  all  students,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black, 
shall  have  equal  opportunities  to  show  their  ability  in  the  class- 
room and  be  judged  accordingly.  The  class-room  is  generally 
the  most  democratic  place  in  a  school.  Here  the  students  are 
more  likely  to  have  equal  advantages  because  the  instructors  have 
a  broad  conception  of  things,  and  are  seldom  prejudiced  against 
a  student  because  of  race,  religion,  family,  or  financial  standing. 
They  judge  a  student  on  his  own  ability. 

Probably  the  great  public  high  schools  of  the  north  and  west 
are  the  most  democratic  schools  in  the  country.  These  high 
schools  are  generally  situated  in  the  great  ciites,  where  there 
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are  people  of  every  class.  Most  of  these  public  schools  are  at- 
tended by  boys  and  girls  from  all  the  vraious  grades  of  society. 
The  high  schools  are  more  democratic  than  others  because  their 
students  have  nearly  all  gone  .to  grammar  school  together  and 
hence  have  practically  grown  up  together.  In  these  schools  the 
rich  and  poor,  white  and  black  are  on  the  same  footing.  They 
sit  beside  each  other  in  the  class-room  and  play  with  each  other 
on  the  play  grounds.  Even  in  these  schools,  however,  there  is 
some  snobbery.  The  athletes  of  the  school  are  snobbish  at  times. 
And  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  people  that  the  high  school  frater- 
nities are  a  stumbling-block  to  democracy. 

Now  a  democratic  school  is  the  best  school,  for  democracy 
inevitably  carries  with  it  increased  respect  for  the  individual  as 
an  individual.  It  gives  larger  opportunity  for  freedom.  It  in- 
creases independence  and  initiative  in  conduct  and  thought. 
Democracy  also  increases  the  demands  for  fraternal  regard  and 
self-imposed  and  voluntarily-born  responsibilities. 

But  are  these  high  schools  the  only  democratic  schools  in 
the  country  ?  No !  there  are  many  democratic  schools  in  America. 
Some,  indeed,  while  not  popularly  thought  to  be  democratic  in- 
stitutions may  be  found  to  be  such  when  tested  by  our  definition. 
Those  are  such  as  cater  to  an  exclusive  set  of  society  —  the  rich 
or  blue-blood  class.  Now,  some  people  call  them  snobbish.  Are 
they  really  snobbish?  In  these  schools  there  may  be  as  much 
democracy  among  the  students  themselves  as  in  the  high  schools, 
for  our  definition  of  school  democracy  does  not  necessarily  de- 
mand that  all  classes  of  society  shall  attend  a  school.  It  does 
demand  that,  after  a  young  man  is  admitted  to  the  school,  he 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  all  the  other  students  are.  The  vital 
difference  between  such  schools  and  the  public  high  schools  is 
that  the  exclusive  schools  are  not  representative  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

Schools  like  Andover  and  Exeter  approximate  closely  the 
American  public  high  schools.  While  not  in  all  respects  so  rep- 
resentative, they  are  quite  as  democratic.  Schools  of  the  type 
of  Andover  and  Exeter  necessarily  cater  to  a  limited  number  of 
people  —  those  ambitious  for  college  careers  —  young  men  who 
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come  to  these  schools,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  preparing 
to  go  on  with  a  college  education.  They  do  not  consider  them- 
selves equipped  for  life,  as  so  many  high  school  pupils  do,  when 
they  receive  their  school  diplomas.  With  this  limitation,  then, 
Andover  and  Exeter  are  representative  of  the  American  people. 
They  do  not  cater  to  one  or  two  classes  of  society;  they  cater  to 
men  preparing  for  college,  no  matter  of  what  race,  religion, 
family  or  financial  standing.  And  they  are  distinctly  democratic. 
In  the  various  branches  of  school  activity,  all  men  have  the  same 
advantages.  The  students  working  their  way  through  the  school 
have  the  same  opportunities  as  the  students  who  are  independent- 
ly wealthy.  In  the  social  life  at  these  two  schools,  no  obstacles 
are  put  in  a  pupil's  way.  He  is  judged  on  his  own  merits.  In 
the  athletic  life  of  these  schools,  all  men  are  on  the  same  footing. 
Each  man  is  judged  by  what  he  himself  can  do.  The  coaches  of 
the  various  teams  never  let  social  or  any  other  kind  of  standing 
enter  into  the  matter.  And  in  the  class-room  no  prejudices  are 
shown.  The  instructors  judge  the  students  by  their  various 
abilities. 

So  the  two  great  schools,  Phillips  Academy  of  Andover  and 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  cradled  in  the  foundation  of 
the  republic  and  fostered  by  the  representatives  of  democracy 
during  the  generations  past,  stand  forth  today  as  examples  of 
democratic  preparatory  schools.  And  so  long  as  they  maintain 
the  principles  of  their  founders  and  retain  the  confidence  of 
citizens  who  love  our  republican  institutions,  so  long  will  they 
stand  for  the  best  kind  of  elementary  education  that  democratic 
America  can  give. 

A.  F.  Bexsox,  'i2 


Let  us  not  lightly  come 

To  this,  the  last  long-  day  of  mutual  Spring ; 

Nor  yet  too  sadly  sing 

In  parting,  Andover,  from  thee  our  home. 

And  now  if  soberly  all  that  we  owe 

We  pause  to  know, — 

As  Heaven  inexorable  perchance 

Forbids  one  fickle  glance 

To  comprehend  in  this  unsteady  day, — 

Joys,  which  in  satisfaction  far  out-reach 

The  simple  whims  a  moment's  mirth  may  teach, 

In  fullest  realization  shall  convey 

The  Folly  and  the  Fruitfulness  of  each. 

Yet  now  with  one  accord,  betraying  voice 
Tells  loud  our  hearts  rejoice  — 
For  we  are  happy  —  happy  in  the  hour 
Which  first  confirms  an  ever-growing  power ; 
Exultant,  too, 

Thus  to  have  rounded  off  the  whole  ; 

To  laugh  where  but  success  has  been  our  dower ; 

The  long  race  for  the  shining  goal 

Somewhere  ahead,  to  start  anew. 

Spring  and  the  feverish  thrill 

Of  energy,  young  Nature's  will, 

Runs  rampant  through  our  blood. 

Oh,  to  be  off  for  home  far  in  the  South, 

Beyond  the  sulky  mouth 

Of  Mississippi  swollen  with  the  flood! 

Oh  to  be  "  up  in  Maine  " 

With  the  cool  woods  again 

Sheltering  the  boldly  blazing  sun ! 

—  Even  now,  that  for  the  last  time  we  are  one, 

To  break  and  be  no  more  in  eagerness  we  strain! 

Yet  is  that  other  call  not  all  unheard, 

Gladness  and  sadness  strangely  mingling  here ; 
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The  full  joy  which  may  find  no  word ; 

The  exquisite  pleasure  of  one  wholesome  tear; 

Glad  to  be  gone  from  scenes  forever  dear  ; 

Aye,  bravely  joyous,  but  how  deeply  stirred! 

For,  Andover,  how  joyously  do  we 

Lift  up  thy  melody, 

"  For  Andover  was  Andover,  when  " 

With  what  complacency 

Slumbered  thro'  many  a  sermon  talked 

At  us,  nor  yet  been  duly  shocked  ! 

Yet  now  no  more  shall  drowsy  sermons  bid 

To  slumber ;  close  the  fluttering-  lid 

In  peaceful  bliss  no  more! 

Nor  may,  alas ! 

The  earnest  prayer  come  round  and  pass 

In  its  due  turn  —  as  it  has  come  before. 

But  while  our  hearts  beat  now  as  one, 

A  breathing"  body  in  the  strength  of  youth, 

Let  not  this  last  occasion  wrong  be  done  — 

Nor  smile  too  vacantly  to  see  the  truth  ! 

A  day  perhaps,  and  handshakes  —  all 

Is  over.    No  more  in  the  weary  Fall  — 

"  Next  year " — may  we  return  by  Heaven's  good  grace 

To  joy  in  many  a  kind,  familiar  face, 

Talk  all  at  once  till  nothing  much  is  heard  — 

What  between  friends  is  a  mere  word? 

—  Words  are  but  abstracts,  little  more  ; 

Miles  —  we  must  place  them  in  a  different  score. 

O  Andover,  how  hard  it  is 
To  say  farewell!  and  yet  we  would  not  stay. 
Dear  are  thy  haunts,  the  very  toil  that  lies 
Depicted  on  the  rooms  of  Pearson  Hall ! 
Yet  dearer,  far,  than  all, 

The  crowd  of  faces  that  are  here  with  us  today. 

All,  all  complaint 

Well  do  we  know  were  faint, 

That  soon,  distant  alumni,  we  must  melt  away ! 
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Some  of  us  —  dearer  than  perhaps  we  know 

And  filling  places  that  shall  be  unfilled 

Till  Friendship's  radiant  glow 

Burst  in  luxurious  life,  self-willed, 

And  young,  warm  Fellowship  take  this  train 

Of  Comradeship  again; — 

Some  times  have  come  to  part 

Here  at  the  final  start, 

The  home  stretch  for  the  strife  where  we  must  strive  amain! 

But  those  who  in  our  hours 

Of  highest  thought  and  purest  passion  felt 

The  exuberance  of  youth  that  overpowers 

Conviction  —  till  the  flashing  thought  be  dealt, 

These  on  some  other  day, 

O  God,  we  pray 

Restore ! 

Then,  when  together  joined, 

The  pallid  veil  of  death 

Shall  on  the  hurrying  wind 

Be  tossed  and  riven  in  a  breath, 

And  these  calm  days,  the  wreath 

Of  Andover  eternally  upon  thy  mind, 

Shall  pierce  it  as  the  mild  moon  peers, 

Down-gazing  from  her  tempest— riven  shelf, 

And  on  our  class  serenely  thro'  the  years 

Shall  shine  out  there  beneath, 

Revealing  in  this  unity  itself. 

*         *         *         *  * 

Now  in  the  waning  beam 

Of  wonderful  day  and  deepening  shade, 

Andover,  upon  thy  lips  be  laid 

The  seal  of  our  last  thanks,  our  farewell  dream. 

Howard  S.  Buck,  '12 


Stye  Jlurpl?  Hmtgalnhi 


HE  path  followed  closely  the  shore  of  a  large  wood- 
land lake  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. It  was  early  morning  in  that  season  of  the 
year  most  beloved  by  the  poets,  and  indeed  nothing 
could  have  been  more  worthy  of  their  praise  than 
this  glorious  day  in  spring.  As  Chester  Field  walked  slowly 
along,  it  seemed  that  the  mountains  had  never  before  appeared 
so  near  and  big  and  blue.  Their  presence,  in  fact,  seemed  almost 
oppressive  as  they  rose  high  and  towering  all  'round  the  lake. 
But  gradually,  as  he  leisurely  followed  the  path,  the  sun  came 
up  over  their  rim,  the  soft  mists  and  sombre  mysteries  of  the 
shadows  faded  into  nothingness,  and  once  again  in  the  sunlight, 
the  mountains  assumed  their  familiar  aspect  of  open  cheerfulness. 

After  a  while,  coming  in  sight  of  a  short  strip  of  white, 
sandy  beach,  Field  sat  down  upon  a  large  gray  rock  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  where  he  could  see  away  off  across  the  lake 
and  watch  the  sunlit  waves  come  bounding  toward  him.  He 
had  left  camp  early  that  morning,  before  any  of  the  others  had 
awakened.  They  had  all  received  an  invitation  the  evening  before 
to  spend  the  next  day  with  some  friends  who  also  had  a  summer 
camp  on  the  lake.  Field  had  never  met  the  people,  but  the 
peculiarity  of  their  name  had,  at  the  time,  caught  his  attention. 
The  proposed  visit  had  not  appealed  to  him,  however. 

Presentlv,  he  slid  off  onto  the  white  sand  at  his  feet,  and 
leaned  up  against  the  rough  surface  of  the  rock,  drawing  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  his  escape  from  a  day 
of  probable  dullness.  The  far-away  call  of  a  solitary  crow  as 
it  flew  high  above  Field's  head  came  faintly  to  his  ears  and, 
dreamily  closing  his  eyes,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  delicious  freshness  of  the  gentle  breeze  from  over  the 
lake,  and  the  exhilarating  disposition  of  the  growing  things 
about  him.  after  a  time,  had  their  effect,  however,  and  awakening, 
much  refreshed,  he  continued  his  walk. 

After  aimlessly  wandering  along,  enjoying  the  morning 
chirpings  of  the  birds  as  they  flitted  between  tree  and  earth,  and 
reflecting  upon  the  delight  fulness  of  simply  being  alive,  he  found 
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himself  quite  a  way  out  upon  a  little  neck  of  land  that  projected 
some  distance  into  the  lake.  This  miniature  peninsula  was 
covered  with  a  growth  of  spruce  and  white  birch,  and  through 
these  trees,  a  little  beyond,  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  bunga- 
low. At  the  sight  of  this  habitation  of  man,  he  immediately  re- 
membered the  fact  that  he  had  had  no  breakfast.  He  was  sud- 
denly aware  that  he  was  possessor  of  a  ravenous  appetite.  He 
drew  out  his  watch  and  was  astonished  to  find  how  late  it  had 
already  become. 

"  They  must  all  have  left  camp  by  now,"  he  mused.  — "  If 
only  I  were  not  so  hungry !  A  good  way  to  get  breakfast  without 
going  all  the  way  back  home  would  be  to  play  the  tramp  act 
at  yonder  bungalow,"  was  the  idea  that  now  suggested  itself. 
He  looked  down  at  his  attire.  Although  his  clothes  had  rather 
too  much  of  a  sporting  character  to  them  for  a  genuine  hobo, 
they  were  certainly  not  in  any  too  good  condition.  After  some 
further  consideration,  Field  decided  that  he  liked  the  idea.  The 
slightly  romantic  nature  of  the  plan  appealed  to  a  desire,  more 
or  less  present  with  everyone,  to  escape  now  and  then  from  the 
prosaic.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  dejected  and  tramp-like  a 
manner  as  possible,  he  directed  his  course  toward  the  bungalow. 

As  he  approached,  however,  his  steps  gradually  became  more 
reluctant,  until  by  the  time  he  had  reached  a  spot  a  few  paces 
distant  from  the  rear  door,  he  had  ceased  to  move  at  all  and 
stood  —  gazing  at  what  lay  before  him.  The  building  faced 
towards  the  end  of  the  little  peninsula  upon  which  it  was  situated, 
and  from  where  Field  stood  he  could  see  a  path,  out  beyond, 
which  ran  down  the  slope  to  a  small  dock  on  the  lake,  and  two 
boat  houses.  The  bungalow  itself  was  covered  with  shingles 
of  a  soft,  weather-beaten  tint.  There  was  a  porch  which  appar- 
ently extended  completely  around  the  house,  but  from  where  he 
was  standing  he  could  only  see  the  back  of  the  building  and  a 
part  of  one  side.  On  the  end,  in  view,  a  large  chimney  of  rough 
stone  ran  from  roof  to  ground. 

This  Field  took  in  at  a  glance,  and,  again  urged  on  by  the 
lure  of  a  breakfast,  he  covered  the  remaining  distnace  between 
himself  and  the  kitchen,  and  gave  the  door  a  polite  rap.  No 
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answering  sound  came  from  within.  He  remained  listening  for 
a  minute;  except  for  the  sounds  of  nature  in  the  woods  about 
him,  all  was  perfectly  silent.  Presently  he  became  conscious  of 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  inside  the  kitchen,  and,  straightening  up 
from  his  attitude  of  listening,  he  gave  the  door  several  vigorous 
bangs. 

To  the  right,  a  narrow,  grass-carpeted  lane,  walled  on  either 
side  by  a  thick  growth  of  young  white  birches,  joined  a  country 
road  a  short  distance  away.  Nailed  to  a  post  on  the  edge  of  this 
road  was  the  usual  R.  F.  D.  mail  box  on  which  a  woodpecker, 
deceived  by  the  hollow  sound,  was  hopefully  beating  a  metallic 
tattoo. 

"  Both  the  woodpecker  and  I,"  remarked  Field  to  himself, 
whimsically,  "  seem  to  have  about  an  equal  chance  of  gaining 
the  desired  entrance."  After  which  optimistic  remark  he  gave 
the  offending  door  a  vindictive  kick;  then  walked  around  on  the 
porch  to  the  front  of  the  building.  From  this  point  could  be 
seen  a  most  wonderful  view  almost  infinite  in  variety.  High, 
dark  mountains,  greener  foothills,  sweeping  meadows,  and  brief 
glimpses  through  the  trees  of  the  bright,  restless  water  —  all 
this  was  lost  on  the  usually  appreciative  Field.  He  pounded  the 
front  door  several  times,  but  received  no  response.  His  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  window  to  the  right  of  the  door.  It  was  un- 
locked, and  slightly  open !  With  a  sudden  impulse  that  he  could 
never  afterward  account  for  satisfactorily  to  his  moral  accusa- 
tions, he  walked  deliberately  over  to  it,  raised  the  sash,  and 
crawled  inside. 

As  Field's  eyes  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the  dimmer 
light,  he  saw  directly  in  front  of  him  a  huge  stone  fire-place  with 
an  old-fashioned  crane,  and  big  black  iron  fire-dogs.  The  room 
was  large  and  high,  the  ceiling  reaching  to  the  roof.  About 
half  way  up,  a  balcony  ran  all  the  way  around,  off  which  were 
presumably  the  sleeping  apartments.  The  room  was  furnished 
with  the  usual  summer  camp  paraphernalia,  but  everything  was 
in  very  good  taste. 

He  gave,  however,  but  a  cursory  glance  about  the  place 
and  headed  for  a  door  that  looked  as  if  it  might  perchance  lead 
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to  the  realm  of  the  ice-box.  He  had  scarcely  grasped  the  door- 
knob when  from  without  there  came  to  his  ears  a  distant  but 
distinct  creaking  sound  which  he  instantly  recognized.  He  had 
heard  the  same  sound  many  times  before.  It  was  the  regulation 
creak  of  a  tin  R.  F.  D.  mail  box  being  opened.  He  remained 
motionless,  in  despair.  The  childishness  of  what  he  was  doing 
and  the  probable  results  of  being  discovered  in  a  house  not  his 
own,  for  the  moment  overwhelmed  him.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  hide  somewhere,  but  the  foolishness  of  such  an  act  was  im- 
mediately apparent.  "  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  mail  carrier  leav- 
ing the  mail,"  he  thought,  allowing  his  pent  up  breath  to  escape 
in  a  quick  sigh  of  relief  at  the  possibility.  The  shock,  however, 
had  been  sufficient  to  make  him  realize  the  absolute  folly  of  his 
performance.  He  retraced  his  steps  and  not  bothering  with  the 
window  this  time,  he  unlatched  the  front  door  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  porch. 

He  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes. 
There,  seated  on  the  steps,  was  a  girl,  who,  on  Field's  emerging 
from  the  house,  turned  round  and  regarded  him  in  silent  sur- 
prise. He  struggled  to  formulate  some  apology  that  would 
sound  at  all  feasible,  but  in  vain.  Possibly  because  she  observed 
the  look  of  embarrassed  misery  that  was  on  his  face,  perhaps 
for  some  other  reason,  at  any  event  her  look  of  surprise  instantly 
changed  and  there  flashed  across  her  countenance  an  expression 
akin  to  mischievous  amusement.  Arising  from  the  steps  and 
giving  her  skirt  a  few  smoothing  pats,  she  said  gravely,  in  a 
voice  that  nearly  made  Field  forget  all  his  troubles :  "  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  me  for  trespassing,  but  I  didn't  realize  I  would 
disturb  anyone,  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  the  lake  from  this 
special  point." 

"  You  are  entirely  welcome,"  Field  managed  to  answer, 
in  a  heroic  attempt  to  master  his  surprise.  "By  George!" 
thought  he  to  himself  as  the  meaning  of  the  girl's  words  grad- 
ually became  apparent  to  his  rather  confused  senses,  "  she  evi- 
dently thinks  I  own  the  place." 

The  girl  had  dark  hair,  done  up  in  a  most  bewitching  fashion, 
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rather  low  on  her  forehead,  below  which  her  darker  eyes  regarded 
Field  with  an  expression  which  rather  puzzled  him.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  plain,  soft,  white  shirtwaist  turned  in  at  the  neck 
with  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  skirt  which  just  reached  the  tops  of 
her  trim  boots.  As  she  stood  there  on  the  top  step  with  hci 
cheeks  slightly  flushed,  it  seemed  to  the  youth  that  he  had  never 
before  beheld  a  girl  half  so  attractive. 

She  looked  out  over  the  lake.  "  I  should  think  you  would 
grow  to  simply  love  this  view,"  she  said  presently,  without 
turning. 

"  I  have,''  he  answered,  with  more  feeling  than  the  question 
would  seem  to  call  for,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  girl  herself,  as  she 
leaned  lightly,  with  unconscious  grace,  upon  the  porch  railing. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  things,  perhaps,  were  not  turning 
out  so  badly  after  all. 

"  Do  you  live  near  here?  "  he  asked  by  way  of  conversation; 
the  girl's  voice  was  so  wonderfully  sweet. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  an  odd  smile,  "  very  near,  indeed," 
and  turning  to  him  she  was  apparently  about  to  continue  when 
from  across  the  lake  came  the  regular  put-put-put  of  a  motor 
boat.  This  instantly  attracted  the  girl's  attention.  Field's  soul 
was  once  again  enveloped  in  gloom.  If  the  owners  of  the  bunga- 
low should  come  upon  the  scene  now,  it  would  be  a  hundred 
times  worse  than  before  the  girl  had  arrived. 

"  What  would  she  think  of  me?  "  he  meditated  grimly,  with- 
out being  able  to  allow  himself  much  encouragement  from  the 
probable  outcome.  What  the  girl  by  the  railing  thought  of  him 
was  fast  becoming  a  vital  factor  in  Field's  happiness,  or  at  least 
so  he  imagined. 

The  throb  of  the  motor  grew  gradually  nearer.  Field  felt 
helpless.  The  girl  seemed  contented  to  remain  silently  where  she 
was.  A  small  island  near  the  shore  in  front  of  the  bungalow 
hid  the  boat  from  view,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
quickly  nearing  the  shore. 

a  I  believe  you  are  going  to  have  visitors,"  finally  remarked 
the  girl,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  island. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Field,  smiling  with  his  lips  only,  his  mental 
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agitation  steadily  increasing  with  the  rapid  approach  of  the  boat. 

"  If  the  girl  would  only  go  before  it  arrives,"  he  thought. 
His  manhood  would  not  allow  him  to  let  her  face  alone  the 
coming  encounter.  It  was  beyond  consideration  for  him  to  leave 
unless  she  did. 

Any  intention  of  departure  seemed,  however,  to  be  far  re- 
mote from  the  mind  of  the  young  lady.  She  even  began  to  show 
a  decided  interest  in  the  possible  arrival  of  the  "  visitors."  Field 
pulled  out  his  watch,  rubbed  his  thumb  nervously  over  the 
crystal  and  thrust  it  back  into-  his  pocket,  not  noticing  the  time. 
All  rational  thought,  even  of  breakfast,  had  long  since  departed. 

The  corner  of  the  island  was  holding  his  attention  with  an 
irresistible  fascination  and  suddenly  a  large  boat  shot  around  into 
view  and  glided  up  to  the  dock.  The  passengers  with  much 
laughter  and  talking  commenced  to  climb  out  upon  the  landing. 
Presently  they  caught  sight  of  Field  and  the  girl,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  bungalow  above.  Several  of  them  shouted  to  Chester 
in  surprise.  He  instantly  recognized  among  the  group1  the  crowd 
from  his  own  camp ! 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  his  mind  was  a  blank,  and  then, 
as  certain  possibilities  began  to  dawn  upon  his  awakening  intel- 
lect, he  turned  to  the  girl  beside  him  and  said  abruptly : 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"  My  name  is  Helen  Purple,"  she  answered,  regarding  him 
with  that  same  Mona  Lisa  expression  which  until  now  he  had 
been  unable  to  fathom. 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Purple,"  said  Chester  Field  to  the  girl,  as 
the  crowd  on  the  shore  came  up  the  path  with  questioning 
countenances,  "  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  we  just  pretended 
that  this  is  the  Purple  bungalow." 

Wood  Kahler,  '14 


An  iEItzabrtljatt  piagljouap 

(Winning  Means  Essay,  Max,  1912) 

HE  majority  of  ideas  concerning  the  Elizabethan 
playhouse  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day  are 
either  confused  ideas,  or  else  entirely  false.  Eor 
instance,  it  is  often  stated  that  the  Elizabethan 
stage  was  completely  bare,  and  that  a  printed  card 
notified  the  audience  what  the  scene  was :  whether  it  was  a 
garden,  a  dining-room,  or  an  office.  Writers  of  repute  on  this 
question  admit  that  a  placard  was  used  on  the  stage,  not  to  notify 
the  audience  what  the  scene  was,  but  rather  where  it  was  located ; 
at  London,  at  Venice,  or  at  Rome.  A  table  with  pen  and  ink 
signified  a  counting-house.  If  these  were  withdrawn  and  two 
stools,  pots  and  glasses  put  in  their  places,  it  was  then  a  tavern. 
While  the  appearance  of  a  bed  made  it  a  bed-room.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, quote  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney  on  the  subject.  "  Now  we 
shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  then  we  must 
believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  Bye-and-bye,  we  hear  news  of 
a  shipwreck  in  the  same  place,  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept 
it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous 
monster  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  it  is  a  cave.  While,  in 
the  meantime,  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  by  four  swords  and 
bucklers,  and  then  it  is  a  pitched  battle-field."  The  same  writer 
enlightens  us  concerning  the  violation  of  unity  of  time  as  follows: 
"  The  dramatist  shows  us  a  young  couple  courting',  and  then 
married  and  the  parents  of  children  who  themselves  grow  up  to 
manhood  and  are  ready  to  court  and  marry, —  and  all  this  in  two 
hours'  space  of  time." 

Let  me  take  you  on  a  visit  to  one  of  these  theatres,  so  that 
I  may  show  it  to  you  more  clearly. 

Arriving  in  Bankside,  a  street  running  along  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  we  find  it  crowded  with  coaches  bringing  people 
to  the  play.  Ah,  see !  the  flag  is  already  flying  from  the  turret 
above.  That  shows  it  is  almost  time  to  begin  the  play,  and  that 
the  first  trumpet  must  have  sounded.  The  river  is  alive  with  boats 
and  wherries,  disembarking  their  passengers  at  the  Beer  Garden 
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stairs.  There  comes  John  Taylor's  boat  half  sunk  with  passen- 
gers as  usual.  Sailing  vessels  almost  run  down  the  frail  craft, 
and  frightful  oaths  and  ribaldry  are  exchanged  between  the  pas- 
sengers on  them.  Amid  all  this  confusion,  we  arrive  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  call  one  of  Shakespere's  boys  to  hold  our 
horses  during  the  performance.  Two  placards  announce  the 
play,  and  men  also  shout  out  the  notice.  "  The  most  pleasant, 
excellent,  conceited  comedy  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  intermingled  with  the  sundry  and  pleasing 
humors  of  Sir  Hugh,  the  Welsh  Knight,  Justice  Shallow,  and 
his  wise  cousin,  Mr.  Slender,  and  with  the  swaggering  vein  of 
Ancient  Pistol  and  Corporal  Nyon.  As  it  hath  been  acted  divers 
times  by  the  Right  Honorable,  My  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants 
both  before  Her  Majesty  and  elsewhere." 

The  dinginess  of  the  building  is  broken  only  by  the  sign 
of  Hercules  supporting  the  earth,  a  few  small  windows,  and  the 
fringe  of  the  shabby  thatch  roof.  There  are  two  doors.  One 
to  the  yard,  and  one  to  the  stage,  tiring  house,  and  boxes.  Let 
us  enter  by  the  latter.  We  drop  our  money  into  the  box  held  by 
the  door-keeper,  and  after  some  discussion,  receive  a  key  for  one 
of  the  boxes  with  directions  how  to  find  it.  We  mount  the  stairs, 
and  search  along  the  passage,  dimly  lighted  by  flickering  lamps. 
Finally,  we  arrive  at  our  destination  and  enter  one  of  the  gentle- 
men's rooms  or  boxes,  situated  on  the  second  balcony. 

From  here  we  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole  theatre. 
See !  There  comes  the  trumpeter  to  sound  his  second  call.  That 
is  his  little  hut  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  heavens, —  that  is 
what  they  call  the  framework  extending  over  the  stage  and 
partly  covering  it.  And  those  immense  wooden  pillars  are  its 
supports.  The  stage  is  built  out  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  like 
a  platform.  That  curtain  hanging  from  the  balcony,  which  runs 
across  the  stage,  a  little  above  the  floor,  shuts  off  an  alcove.  Can 
you  see  that  blue  silk  cloth  hung  up  above?  That  is  put  there 
every  time  a  comedy  is  to  be  played.  You  can  plainly  see  that 
the  theatre  is  circular  in  shape;  if  you  look  up  above  us  you  will 
see  there  are  two  more  balconies,  supported  by  these  pillars  so 
fancifully  decorated  by  satyrs.    You  know  they  strew  the  upper 
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gallery,  the  stage,  and  the  pit  with  rushes,  and  besides  that  fence 
off  the  stage  from  the  audience. 

The  dandies  are  taking  their  seats  on  the  stage ;  the  boxes 
are  filling  with  the  wealthy  class  ;  the  common  people  pour  into 
the  pit  and  the  upper  gallery.  Not  a  lady  of  refinement  is  to  be 
seen.  The  men  on  the  stage  are  dandies  and  swashbucklers, 
actors  and  writers  who  have  been  given  free  passes  to  the  play. 
The  pit  is  filled  with  prentices  with  their  wives  and  sweethearts, 
while  also  a  few  of  the  humbler  citizens  with  their  wives  may 
be  seen.  There  are  plenty  of  vixenish,  impudent  hags.  too.  With 
one  of  these,  a  dandy  on  the  stage,  who  has  just  had  his  pipe  lit 
by  a  boy  who  does  that  work,  begins  to  bandy  questionable  com- 
pliments. They  add  to  the  already  almost  deafening  noise.  As 
we  look  around  a  more  motley  crowd  could  not  be  conceived. 
The  very  scum  of  humanity,  ignorant,  filthy  .and  brutal,  swarm 
below  us.  They  are  occupied  with  amusements  as  varied  as 
could  be.  Here  some  play  cards  and  dice ;  there  both  men  and 
women  sit  in  a  circle  and  smoke ;  others  eat  and  drink ;  while 
some  read  pamphlets,  which  they  brought  at  the  door  ;  and  a  few 
prepare  to  take  notes  on  the  play.  Two  men  fight  as  the  by- 
standers urge  them  on.  In  a  corner,  a  water-man  carries  on  a 
wordy  quarrel  about  the  pay  for  carrying  a  passenger  across  the 
river.  Amid  all  this  din,  the  third  trumpet  sounds,  and  a  sudden 
hush  falls  on  the  whole  audience.  \Ye  wait  in  suspense  for  the 
players  to  appear.  Finally,  they  come  out.  First,  one  in  black 
threads  his  way  through  those  sprawling  and  lying  on  the  stage, 
and  delivers  the  prologue.    Then  the  play  begins. 

The  audience  is  quiet  ;  while  the  play  goes  on  with  plenty 
of  hustle,  noise,  shouting,  and  bell-ringing.  We  see  ghosts 
appear  and  disappear  through  the  trap-doors  on  the  stage.  An 
angel  is  let  down  from  the  heavens  by  means  of  pulleys  and 
traverses  ;  then  she  has  to  be  pulled  up  again  in  a  chair.  As  the 
play  proceeds  several  disturbances  arise.  First,  a  literary  pirate 
is  discovered,  trying  to  copy  the  play  in  shorthand,  and  is  put 
out.  Soon  a  pickpocket  is  caught,  lifted  on  the  stage,  and  tied 
to  a  post  there,  a  most  uncomfortable  position  for  him  since  the 
audience  make  him  a  target  at  which  to  aim  the  remains  of  their 
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lunches.  Finally,  a  dandy  on  the  stage,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  acting,  begins  to  annoy  the  players  by  making  gestures  to  his 
friends  to  leave,  and  by  whistling  during  the  singing.  The  whole 
play  is  loudly  and  freely  criticised.  At  length,  it  comes  to  an 
end.  The  players  fall  on  their  knees  and  pray  for  the  queen.  The 
clown  comes  out  and  delivers  the  afterlude,  a  funny  rhyme  com- 
position set  to  music,  and  he  dances  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
tabor. 

The  stench  from  the  pit  has  become  unbearable ;  the  heat 
is  excessive ;  the  noise  is  overwhelming,  and  as  we  reach  the  purer 
air  of  the  street,  we  sigh  with  relief. 

F.  W.  Smith,  '12 


HE  burglar  chose  the  shadow  end  of  the  veranda, 
leaped  over  the  low  rail,  and  crouched  toward  the 
window7.  From  an  inner  pocket,  he  produced  a 
thick,  shiny  object.  Working  softly  and  swiftly, 
he  covered  the  glass  with  a  sheet  of  oily  paper.  A 
few  deft  twirls  of  a  glass  cutter,  a  soft  tinkling,  and  warm  air 
poured  from  a  round  hole  in  the  pane.  He  reached  in  his  arm, 
unlocked  the  window,  and  vaulted  inside.  A  flash  from  his  lan- 
tern punctured  the  darkness.  "  For  Gawd's  sake,"  he  muttered 
in  disgust,  for  he  found  himself  in  a  very  ordinary  study. 

Common-place  furnishings  filled  the  room  without  a  trace 
of  luxury.  The  old  dignified  house  had  deceived  him.  He  had 
hoped  to  find  chests  overflowing  with  silver,  surrounded  by  gar- 
lands of  jewels.  His  profession  had  taught  him  not  to  mourn, 
but  to  seize  opportunities,  whether  goor  or  bad  first,  and  think 
about  them  later. 

Softly  he  tried  the  knob  of  the  nearest  door.  It  was  un- 
locked. He  extinguished  his  light  and,  with  a  dark  object  thrust 
forward,  pulled.  Only  dead  silence  greeted  his  eager  ears.  With 
a  sudden  twist,  he  flung  himself  with  the  softness  of  a  cat  into 
the  room. 

Good !  It  was  the  dining-room.  Some  cut-glass  on  the 
side-board  caught  a  moon-beam  and  twinkled.  The  winking 
glass  sent  a  warm  glow  to  his  heart.  At  least  he  had  not  come  in 
vain.  The  roomy  side-board  gave  promise  of  silver.  He  was 
across  the  room  in  an  instant.  A  quick  prying  of  locks,  a  noise- 
less wrenching,  and  the  contents  of  the  drawers  lay  revealed. 
Thus  far  he  had  heard  no  noise.  He  picked  up  the  pieces  of 
silver  one  by  one  and  placed  them  on  the  floor.  Deftly,  he  was 
wrapping  them  in  his  coat,  when  a  sound  came  to  his  ear.  Some- 
one was  in  the  room.  A  low  regular  breathing,  broken  now  and 
then  by  throaty  sobs,  softly  broke  the  stillness.  He  grasped 
more  firmly  the  lumpy  object  that  he  had  just  taken  from  his 
pocket,  and  waited  some  movement  from  the  direction  of  the 
disturbance.  The  long  sighs  continued.  With  tense  nerves,  he 
was  momentarily  expecting  a  blow  from  out  of  the  blackness. 
Then  he  sneered,  for  it  was  only  a  snore  he  had  heard.    Why  be 
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afraid  of  a  sleeping  man!  He  checked  himself  in  his  confidence; 
his  unseen  companion  was  evidently  trying  to  turn  in  his  chair, 
for  the  chair  creaked  its  protest.  Suddenly  a  man's  voice  called 
out. 

"  Hello  there,  Lucie.  Is  that  you  ?  Come  over  here  and 
raise  these  bandages.  I  don't  think  this  darkness  will  hurt  my 
eyes.    What  time  is  it?  " 

The  burglar  straightened  up  and  advanced  toward  the  voice. 

"  I  say,  Lucie,"  the  voice  went  on,"  you've  returned  rather 
early.    I  didn't  expect  your  train  came  for  some  hours  yet." 

The  burglar  permitted  a  thin  ray  of  light  to  escape  from  the 
lantern  and  directed  it  to  the  chair.  A  gray-haired  man  was 
huddled  in  the  cushions'  depths.  His  nose  and  chin  protruded 
from  the  swathing  bandages  that  enveloped  his  head.  His  feat- 
ures wrinkled  in  annoyance  when  no  answer  came  to  his  requests. 

"  O,  Lucie — -"  he  began. 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  Lucie  here."  The  burglar  spoke  for 
the  first  time,  simultaneously  rubbing  the  startled  man's  cheek 
with  the  leaden  object  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Who  the  dickens  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  pale,  but  evi- 
dently unafraid,  man. 

"  I  am  at  present  without  cards,  and  since  it  would  be  hard 
to  identify  myself  without  them,  I  am  forced  to  ask  you  not  to 
talk  so  loud.  Perhaps  you  better  not  even  think.  Most  people 
make  a  lot  of  noise  when  they  do  that."  With  this,  the  burglar 
proceeded  to  make  a  bundle  of  the  silver  plate. 

"  Evidently  you  are  a  burglar,"  doubtedly  spoke  the  ban- 
daged man. 

,  "  Excellent,  and  I  didn't  hear  you  thinking.  No,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  wrong.  I  am  only  one  of  the  evils  of  society,  living  up 
to  my  reputation." 

"  What  do  you  want  in  here?  Only  an  amateur  would  come 
here  to  rob,"  came  the  query. 

Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  I'll  tell  you.  In  plain  English, 
I  want  money.  I  haven't  a  wife  and  eight  children,  all  starving, 
nor  am  I  suffering  from  consumption.  I  haven't  got  a  disease  of 
any  kind.  The  last  job  of  this  kind  I  pulled  off  laid  me  away  in 
prison  for  two  years.  I  had  served  one  year  when  the  wanderlust 
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got  me  and  —  well,  I  was  a  ■  trusty  '  and  I  hit  the  warden  over  the 
head  with  a  pail  of  hot  water  and-er-anyway,  I  am  at  your  service, 
as  you  might  say,"  and  he  tucked  the  bundle  of  silverware  under 
his  arm.  "  That  incident  happened  about  three  months  ago.  I 
have  a  great  regret  that  I  had  to  inconvenience  the  warden.  But 
it's  all  past  now  and  I'm  glad  I've  told  my  little  tale  to  someone, 
even  if  it's  only  you,"  and  the  burglar  looked  sympathetically  at 
the  huddled  up  figure  in  the  chair.  For  the  first  time  he  noted 
how  big  and  young  the  man  was.  Not  young  measured  by  the 
eyes  of  a  youth  of  twenty,  but  young  as  successful  men  go. 

The  burglar  had  picked  up  his  lantern  and  was  about  to  de- 
part when  the  man  broke  the  silence. 

"  Before  you  go,  reach  over  and  untie  this  bandage,  will 
you  ?  "  -he  requested. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  burglar.   "  Put  up  your  hands  first." 

"  There  that's  better,  and  safer  for  me.  Don't  be  afraid,  the 
light  is  out.    All  right?  " 

"  Thanks.  I'm  more  comfortable  now,"  gratefully  replied 
the  man. 

"  Sir,  before  I  go,  let  me  compliment  you  on  your  nerve, 
you've  got  a  lot  of  it,"  began  the  burglar.  "  I  know  any  number 
of  big-shouldered  men  who  are  mortally  afraid  of  a  turned  up 
coat-collar  and  a  slouch  hat." 

"  O,  you  don't  frighten  me  much,"  the  man  assured  him. 
"  You  see,  in  a  way,  I  am  accustomed  to  men  of  your  —  that  is, 
I  know  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are.  For  instance,  if  I  asked 
you  to  keep  me  company  here  until  my  wife,  Lucie,  comes,  she's 
due  on  the  three  o'clock  limited,  I  know  that  your  type  of  man 
would  not  refuse;  so  I'm  going  to  invite  you.  You  are  afraid  to 
refuse  lest  I  think  that  you  are  too  scared  to  stay.   Isn't  that  so?" 

"  Say,  you've  got  me  going  all  right,  Mister.  Just  to  show 
you  that  you  are  a  good  judge  of  men,  I  will  take  the  chance. 
It's  only  twelve-thirty  and  so  I  can  be  warm  here  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  anyway.    Got  a  smoke?" 

"  There  are  some  cigars  over  on  the  table  there." 

The  man  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes  as  the  burglar  scratched 
the  match,  keeping  them  there  until  nothing  but  the  glowing 
spark  of  the  cigar  protruded  from  the  blackness. 
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'Mr-er?"  the  man  then  spoke  as  they  settled  themselves. 
"  Mr.  Burglar,"  interrupted  he  of  that  name. 
"  Mr.  Burglar,  I  have  a  story  to  tell,  as  most  men  have. 
Mine  differs  in  that  it  is  shorter  than  many." 
"  I'm  listening,"  said  the  burglar. 

"  As  you  are  safe  from  possible  interruption,  it  might  be  well 
to  tell  you  that  my  business  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  jails, 
in  fact,  I  am  a  warden.  You  start?  Don't  fear,  you  are  safe 
here  with  a  partially  blind  man.  Three  years  ago  my  eldest 
daughter  died.  That  may  or  may  not  be  of  any  account  to  you, 
but  it  will  serve  to  show  you  that  when  my  only  son  followed 
her  to  the  grave,  six  months  later,  I  was  as  near  heart-broken 
as  any  man  could  be.  When  my  wife,  as  a  result  of  these  losses, 
suffered  a  paralytic  shock,  I  was  ready  to  end  my  troubles  with 
a  gun.  Of  course,  these  disasters  were  followed  by  financial 
strains.  It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  the  son  of  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine  visited  me  and  implored  the  loan  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  get  himself  out  of  the  country.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  needed  it  badly,  and,  although  I  couldn't  afford  it,  I  lent 
him  the  money.  What  fiend  ever  possessed  him  to  do  what  he 
afterwards  did,  I  never  found  out.  That  very  night  he  entered 
my  home  in  just  such  a  manner  as  you  have  to-night,  and  robbed 
me  of  every  cent  I  had  in  the  world.  That  act  of  his  nearly  cost 
my  wife  her  life,  through  lack  of  funds  to  care  for  her.  It  lost 
me  the  position  I  had  in  a  big  penitentiary." 

At  this  moment,  an  almost  imperceptible  noise  like  the 
shuffling  of  padded  feet  arrested  the  attention  of  the  burglar. 
He  made  a  quick  dart  for  his  lantern,  but  was  halted  by  a  sharp 
command  from  the  speaker.  "  For  God's  sake,  man,  do  you 
want  to  blind  me  for  life!  Don't  light  that  lamp!  That  sound 
was  nothing  but  the  rustling  of  the  curtains  near  the  window  you 
left  open." 

The  burglar  resumed  his  seat  suspiciously.  His  mask  of 
indifference  was  gone  from  his  face,  which  was  as  white  as 
chalk.    "  Go  on,"  he  muttered  to  the  speaker. 

"  I  had  now  procured  a  position  as  under-warden  in  a  small 
county  jail.  Three  months  ago,  a  prisoner,  rather  cleverer  than 
the  rest,  managed  to  escape.    In  fact,  he  did  more  than  escape ; 
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he  left  me  a  reminder  in  the  shape  of  a  scalded  face  and  almost 
blinded  eyes.  He  eluded  the  guards,  and  swept  aside  his  only 
barrier  to  freedom  when  he  poured  over  my  head  a  pail  of  hot 
water.    You  see  me  here  just  recovering." 

"  Mr.  Warden,  I'm  sor— "  began  the  burglar. 

"  Not  a  word  of  pity  from  you,  I  don't  want  your  pity  or 
anybody's.  I  haven't  told  you  this  tale  in  an  effort  to  ward  off 
robbery.  I  imagine  that  you  are  but  following  out  the  house- 
breaker's code.  '  To  the  house  owner  belongs  his  property  —  if 
he  can  hold  it.'    But  still—" 

"  But  Mr.  Warden,  I  want  to  make  a  confession  !  "  finally 
biurted  out  the  burglar. 

"  A  what!  "  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  I  am  Jim  Weatherly,  the  one  who  borrowed  two  hundred 
dollars  from  you  three  years  ago.  the  man  who  scalded  you  with 
water,  but  not  the  man  who  robbed  your  house !  " 

But  the  warden  seemed  little  excited  by  this  news.  On  the 
contrary,  he  smiled  a  self-lauding  smile  into  the  darkness.  He 
leaned  toward  the  wall,  and  turned  a  switch.  Instantly  a  brilliant, 
sparkling  glare  poured  from  a  score  of  overhead  lights !  The 
burglar,  half-blinded  by  the  burst  of  glittering  radiance,  jumped 
to  his  feet  with  a  snarl  of  anger. 

"  Quiet !    Quiet !  "  commanded  a  voice  from  his  rear. 

As  his  vision  cleared,  his  eyes  took  in  a  strange  scene.  Seated 
so  as  to  form  an  almost  complete  circle  was  a  gathering  of  some 
fifteen  men,  the  majority  of  whose  eyes  peeped  from  the  recesses 
formed  by  bushy  eye-brows,  or  seemed  out  of  proportion,  when 
measured  by  the  huge  fore-heads  above.  It  was  an  interesting 
and  an  interested  assembly.  As  the  man  of  the  chair  began  to 
speak,  each  one  hung  hungrily  on  every  word,  watching  at  the 
same  time  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  with  true  students' 
eagerness. 

"  Comrades,"  the  speaker  began,  rising  to  his  full  height  and 
almost  touching  the  low  ceiling,  "  after  I  have  explained,  y  >u 
may  call  the  police.  Young  man,  the  explanations  are  for  you 
also,  since  you  look  to  have  a  normal  amount  of  intelligence,  and 
by  your  telling. your  mates  how  simple  it  is  to  catch  a  criminal, 
or  an  escaped  convict,  our  end  will  be  accomplished.  Primarily, 
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fellow  students  and  prisoner,  my  theory  in  regard  to  Hyperneu- 
ology  is  correct.  The  proof  of  this,  if  any  were  needed,  has  been 
furnished  by  the  prisoner,  through  his  confession  just  made.  Of 
course  the  result  was  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  my  assum- 
ing the  role  of  the  injured  prison-warden ;  and  perhaps  the  dark- 
ness gave  some  assistance.  Anyway,  the  prisoner  was  fooled. 
But  to  continue.  As  all  scientists,  who  have  attempted  any  proof, 
know,  the  influence  that  one  body  may  work  on  another  is  largely 
determined  by  concentration  of  the  will.  The  science  of  Hyper- 
neuology,  as  you  will  agree,  is  merely  the  wireless  telegraphy  of 
hypnotism.  From  the  moment  that  the  federal  authorities  gave 
me  a  description  of  the  prisoner,  and  entrusted  me  with  his  cap- 
ture, I  have  never  lost  the  mental  thread  of  connection  with  him. 
I  first  located  him  in  a  country  barn,  where  he  rested  the  night 
after  his  escape  from  the  jail.  I  mentally  saw  him  start  form 
there  in  the  early  morning,  way-lay  a  country  man,  and  take  his 
clothes.  I  confess  that  at  times  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
followed  him  through  the  numberless  large  cities,  where  he  went 
afterward.  It  was  not  until  last  week  that  I  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling him  to  will  his  return  to  this  vicinity.  You  see,  he  gave 
me  a  tremendous  struggle.  You  will  note  to  what  a  standard  of 
perfection  we  have  raised  our  science,  when,  contrary  to  his  cus- 
tom, and  against  all  the  practices  of  his  trade,  he  designed  to  rob 
this  house,  knowing  well  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  barren 
of  all  fruit  for  a  burglar.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  how  I  pre- 
tended blindness  lest  my  eyes  come  in  contact  with  his,  thereby 
breaking  the  mental  connection,  you  all  know,  for  the  prisoner 
and  I  heard  you  clumsily  shuffling  into  the  room." 

There  was  a  scuffling  and  scraping  outside  the  room  as  he 
ceased,  and  suddenly  three  blue-coated  policemen  burst  into  the 
room. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  speaker,  addressing  the 
policeman,  "  I  called  you." 

"  But,"  said  the  leader,  puzzled,  "  we  just  came  on  our  own 
hook;  nobody  sent  us.  I  seemed  to  feel  something  was  wrong" 
here  and  " 

"  But,  my  dear  man,  I  did  call  you,"  interrupted  the  scientist. 
You  see,  it  was  Hyperneuology." 

T.  W.  Enwright,  '12 


T  was  one  of  those  days  of  spring;  one  of  the  first, 
when  a  person  can  almost  hear  the  robins  sin£, 
and  the  heart  flutters  with  a  gleam  of  warmth 
and  expectancy  ;  one  of  those  when  the  streams 
have  not  entirely  lost  their  muddy  tinge,  and  yet 
call  the  fisherman  to  his  beloved  haunts ;  one  of  those  days  that 
are  neither  summer  nor  winter,  that  promise  everything  and 
confirm  nothing.  An  angler  listlessly  drew  her  line  from  the 
sluggish  stream,  and  with  an  echoing  splash  replaced  it  in  a 
likely-looking  shallow. 

"There!  Now,  fishy,  fishy,  bite  my  hook,"  she  repeated 
from  force  of  habit,  for  she  was  a  superstitious  girl. 

The  ripples  widened  and  lost  themselves.  Once  more  her 
eyes  wandered  over  the  waving  rushes  of  the  opposite  shore, 
and  in  fantasy  she  saw  her  dear  old  Atlantic,  Liberty,  the  Battery, 
and  Broadway  —  ah,  the  "Great  White  Way."  "I  must  be 
day-dreaming,"  she  thought.    "  Well,  it's  real  fun.    Let  me  see! 

If  Gert  and  I  were  there  now,  we  would  —  we  would  be  " 

"  They  biting  good?  " 
-  Mercy  —  Yes!  " 

A  smiling  young  man  stepped  from  a  canoe,  leisurely  drew 
it  up  on  the  shore  and  turned  toward  her.  She  watched  him 
from  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  he  was  good-looking 
—  too  good-looking,  she  thought  —  too  sure  of  himself.  She 
would  have  to  teach  this  young  man  a  lesson. 

"  I  beg"  your  pardon  for  startling  you,"  he  began. 

"  Don't!    I  wasn't  startled." 

"  Think  I  shall  have  to  try  my  luck.  I  love  to  fish,"  he  went 
on.  The  girl  did  not  answer.  "What  do  you  catch  here?" 
he  continued,  but  still  no  answer.  Did  you  ever  catch  a  fish  here 
in  your  life?"  he  asked  tantalizingly. 

"  Yes,"  she  finally  answered.  "  one,  the  tiniest  little  one, 
and  it  shivered  so  that  I  put  it  back  into  the  water.  It  bled,  and 
I  cried,  almost,  but  still  I  fish.  I  love  to  fish.  Now  you  will 
have  to  keep  quiet,  or  they  won't  bite."  She  turned  from  him, 
and  silence  once  more  held  sway,  for  she  was  not  an  afifable  girl. 
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The  afternoon  shadows  slowly  crept  upon  the  small  stream. 
The  pine  woods  in  the  rear  darkened,  and  the  impressive  solitude 
increased.  At  last  he  became  desperate.  If  she  would  not  talk, 
she  could  not  fish.  Deliberately  he  threw  his  line  across  the  place 
where  hers  must  be  lying,  and  watched  it  sink.  He  looked  at 
her  to  see  if  she  had  noticed,  but  she  had  not,  for  she  was  gazing 
at  the  waving  rushes.  Suddenly  he  pulled  in  his  line,  and,  as 
he  had  hoped,  another  was  hopelessly  tangled  about  it.  Together 
they  tried  to  unravel  the  snarl,  but  they  seemingly  made  no 
progress.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  minutes  passed,  and  they  were 
still  working  upon  the  puzzle.  All  at  once  a  frightened  expres- 
sion came  over  the  girl's  face.  "  My,  look  at  that !  "  A  huge 
black  cloud  was  rapidly  rolling  out  over  the  edge  of  the  trees. 

"  You're  staying  at  the  McDonalds'?"  he  asked,  and  before 
she  could  answer,  "  You  can  never  go  back  through  the  woods. 
Why,  it's  a  mile.  You'll  have  to  go  up  to  my  bungalow  till  the 
storm  passes  over."  She  started  to  protest,  but  he  gently  dropped 
her  into  the  canoe  and  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  "  I  hate  you ! 
I  think  you're  horrid!"  she  began,  but  stopped,  for  he  was 
laughing  at  her. 

>K  5j{  Sj«  % 

The  storm  had  passed.  She  was  at  home  watching  the 
first  glimmer  of  the  moon  suffusing  the  edge  of  the  heavens 
with  a  saffron  ring.  "  The  brute,"  she  exclaimed  to  herself, 
"  but  he  was  nice." 

As  the  days  passed,  they  frequently  met.  He  learned  that 
her  name  was  Daphne ;  that  the  young  lady  that  accompanied 
her  was  a  very  dear  friend,  a  Vassar  teacher,  with  the  nickname 
"  Gert."  They  had  delightful  canoe  trips  together;  rode  into 
town  evenings  to  cheat  the  R.  F.  D.  man  of  delivering  the  two- 
day-old  paper,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  did  the  surrounding 
country  in  grand  style." 

One  day  she  surprised  him  by  asking,  "  Do  you  come  from 
New  York?  " 

It  was  the  first  question  she  had  asked  concerning  him,  and 
he  jumped  at  a  chance  of  possibly  learning  something  definite 
about  her  and  the  distractingly  pretty  young  Vassar  teacher. 
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"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Why?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  wondering".  What  are  you  doing  'way  up  here 
in  the  country  so  many  hours  from  Broadway?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wondering  why  you  are  here,"  he  answered. 
"  I  wonder  if  I  could  tell?"  she  mused. 

"Guess  so,"  he  laughed.  "Is  it  heart  trouble?"  He 
quickly  stopped,  however,  for  a  distressed  expression  had  come 
over  her  face. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  some  one  —  that"  she  continued,  "a 
friend  that  I  could  tell  —  an  uninterested  person,  you  know." 
"  I  see  !    What  is  that  that?  " 

The  girl  signed.  "Why  that  —  that's  it.  I  never  knew." 
In  a  moment  she  spoke,  gazing  at  the  stream  far  below  them,  a 
mere  silver  thread.  "  He  was  a  Yale  man.  I  was  in  Yassar. 
He  forgot  —  I  remembered.  Xow  I'm  here.  I  could  have 
gone  other  places,  but  I  don't  believe  in  that  theory,  '  See  Naples 
and  die.'    I  would  rather  fish,  and  live." 

"  And  his  name  ?  " 

"  Tom  Markton." 

"  You  poor  little  girl,"  he  muttered.    "  I  mean  poor  Tom." 

"And  so  this  is  yours,  Tom?"  he  thought.  "You  lucky 
scout!  I  wonder  if  you  know  she's  weeping  for  you?"  Sud- 
denly he  stopped.  For  the  first  time  he  realized  that  a  bond 
had  grown  between  them,  a  very  strong  bond  of  friendship,  and 
that  on  his  part,  it  was  developing  dangerously  fast  into  some- 
thing more.  He  admitted  to  himself  that  he  really  cared.  Then 
a  vision  of  a  huge,  light-haired  fellow,  laughing,  jolly,  always 
the  same  Tom.  caused  a  heavy  weight  to  settle  on  his  heart. 

For  two  days  he  fought  with  himself,  repeatedly  conquer- 
ing, only  to  lose  again  at  the  final  moment.  But  one  evening 
a  very  composed  young  man  sauntered  into  the  telegraph  office 
and  sent  the  following  telegram : 

Bart's  Corners,  June  4,  191 1. 

Mr.  Thomas  Markton, 
Commercial  Club, 

New  York  City, 
Will  meet  you  Saturday  evening.    Come  sure. 

(Signed)  Ned 
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The  next  day  was  Friday,  and  a  very  rainy,  dismal  Friday. 
Ned  did  not  rise  till  eleven,  ate  his  usual  two  meals  before  one 
o'clock,  and  then  sat  down  before  the  fireplace  to  think.  He 
lost  all  reckoning  of  time.  He  only  knew  that  he  was  suffering. 
He  even  tried  to  sing,  but  the  attempt  ended  in  a  dismal  wail, 
supplemented  by  his  pet  kitten.  At  last  he  gave  up ;  his  head 
lowered,  and  he  was  sobbing  in  his  heart. 

>Jc  sj;  >|<  >|c  ;|c 

A  door  opened,  and  softly  closed.  The  rain  was  still  beat- 
ing against  the  window-pane,  and  he  wondered  who*  it  could  be. 
"  Probably  I  imagined  I  heard  some  one,"  he  muttered.  "  Every- 
thing is  a  wonder  to  me  these  days.".  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
he  heard  a  rubber  poncho  swish  against  a  chair.  He  was  not 
mistaken.  Some  one  was  in  the  room ;  still  he  did  not  raise  his 
head.  A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice,  one  he 
knew,  one  far  away  among  the  vales,  was  speaking  to  him. 

"  Ned,  you  shouldn't  have  clone  as  you  did.  I  received  his 
telegram  this  morning,  and  —  he's  coming.  I  didn't  know  you 
were  a  Yale  man,  or  I  wouldn't  have  told  you.  We  —  he  and 
I  —  understand  each  other  perfectly  —  and  what  is  past  is  past. 
When  I  —  we  had  the  misunderstanding,  or  rather  the  under- 
standing, it  was  about  the  dearest  girl  on  this  earth.  Ned,  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  a  secret.  The  Vassar  teacher  is  my  sister,  and 
—  the  girl. 

Was  he  dreaming?  No,  she  was  with  him;  was  telling 
him  a  wonderful  tale,  of  which  every  word  brought  hope  to  his 
torn  heart. 

"I  —  I  suppose  it's  good-bye?"  he  asked. 
"  Why  ?  " 

Unconsciously  she  uttered  the  one  word  that  sent  his  hopes 
soaring  into  unknown  heights. . 

"  Do  you  believe  in  spirits?"  she  asked.  "I  mean 
phantoms  and  fairies." 

He  believed  he  did. 

Do  you  think  you  could  go  back  and  live  in  the  spirit,  a 
yesterday?  " 
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"  That  depends,"  he  answered. 

"On  what?" 

"  On  the  person." 

"  Oh !  Do  you  think  you  eould  live  it  with  me, —  a  spiritual 
yesterday  ?  " 

"I  —  I  —  yes,"  he  stammered. 

"  Then  we  will  go  back,  together.  It  is  now  yesterday.  A 
man  and  a  woman  meet.  The  woman  thinks  the  man  is  over- 
confident, and  resolves  to  lower  that  confidence."  She  hesitated. 
"  I  think  that's  all  of  yesterday.  We  are  now  living  a  spiritual 
today.  The  woman  has  abandoned  her  resolution  concerning 
the  man,  for  she  has  learned  it  was  false.  Today,  things  are 
mutual  between  them.    Tomorrow  —  is  tomorrow." 

She  was  watching  the  flames  in  the  fireplace  curl  around 
the  wood,  and  leap  into  nothingness.  He  was  watching  the 
flames.  Slowly  a  calm  settled  over  him ;  peace  reigned  in  his 
heart.  He  had  played  the  game  fair ;  had  given  Tom  his 
chance.    He  was  free  to  speak. 

"I  was  wondering,"  he  began,  "I  was  wondering  —  about 
■ —  tomorrow,  this  spiritual  tomorrow,  a  vague,  unknown,  un- 
lived tomorrow." 

He  bent  over  her  bowed  head,  and  her  faint  words  softly 
came  to  him. 

"  I,  too,  am  wandering." 

And  the  morrow  was  a  wonderful  day. 
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Looking  backward  is  pleasant  only  when  it  recalls  fond 
memories.  Then  it  is  both  pleasant  and  helpful.  Pleasant  for 
the  present;  helpful  for  the  future.  And  so  it  is  that  now, 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  June,  we  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  months  that  have  sped  by  since  last  September,  for  they 
have  been  replete  with  progress  and  pleasure  to  all  of  us  here 
at  Andover. 

We  have  witnessed  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Academy 
increase  as  it  has  done  in  no  single  year  before.  We  have  seen 
the  new  Swimming  Pool,  South  Hall,  and  the  Isham  Infirmary 
become  realities.  Old  Phillips  Hall  has  taken  on  new  life  as 
well  as  new  timbers ;  new  stands  and  a  new  diamond  have  caused 
our  hearts  to  rejoice;  new  administrative  offices  and  an  enlarged 
library  have  been  created ;  and  the  Faculty  Club  has  sprung  into 
being.  And,  during  the  year,  we  have  heard  with  great  pleasure 
the  announcements  concerning  the  founding  of  numerous  prizes 
of  great  worth. 
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The  working  out  of  a  new  athletic  system  has  been  watched 
with  mingled  doubt  and  fear.  We  have  cheered  lustily  at  that 
memorable  victory  of  last  November.  We  saw  successful 
seasons  in  soccer  and  hockey.  Some  of  us  regretfully  observed 
the  passing  of  basketball;  most  welcomed  the  beginning  of  a 
'swimming  team;  and  a  few  have  tried  hard  and  well  to  secure 
for  lacrosse  a  place  among  our  recognized  sports.  The  tennis 
team  is  in  the  midst  of  a  promising  season ;  the  track  men  have 
met  with  defeat  at  Exeter,  but  not  without  a  staunch  fight  and 
in  no  such  degree  as  the  score  would  indicate.  And,  as  this  is 
written,  we  all  look  hopefully  forward  to  a  glorious  victory 
over  Exeter  in  baseball. 

We  all  sadly  mourn  the  death  of  Mr.  Clough  and  the  loss 
of  his  leadership  in  the  Lawrence  work.  But  we  have  seen  his 
assistants  nobly  carry  it  on,  overcoming  many  obstacles,  In- 
quiry has  had  a  good  year  and  has  founded  a  School  Church. 
Both  Philo  and  Forum  have  had  well  attended  meetings  and  a 
fine  spirit  has  been  manifest  among  their  members.  Exeter 
again  won  the  annual  debate  between  the  two  schools,  but  the 
contest  was  the  closest  in  the  history  of  this  contest.  The 
Phillipian  has  maintained  its  leadership  among  the  secondary 
school  newspapers.  The  season  of  the  musical  clubs,  while  not 
as  successful  as  some  others  have  been,  still  proved  satisfactory 
to  a  large  degree. 

And  lastly,  what  of  the  year  for  the  Mirror?  Our  only 
policy  has  been  to  produce  an  interesting  and  readable  magazine 
of  as  high  literary  quality  as  possible.  We  believe  we  have  done 
this  to  as  great  a  degree  as  we  were  able.  We  know  we  have 
published  more  articles  and  stories,  printed  more  cuts,  offered  a 
greater  variety  of  covers,  and  paid  more  attention  to  our  ex- 
changes than  any  board  of  recent  years.  And  we  believe  the 
magazine  has  been  better  and  of  greater  literary  quality  than 
any  for  several  years  past.  That  we  were  able  to  offer  more 
and  better  stories  to  our  readers  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  incentive  brought  about  by  the  prizes  generously  given  by 
Mr.  McLanahan. 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  we  think  the  year  has  proved 
a  most  successful  one  both  for  the  school  and  for  ourselves. 


The  Mirror  has  been  encouraged  from  time  to  time  by  the 
appreciative  remarks  of  our  exchanges.  To  be  sure,  several  of 
these  in  their  criticisms  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  object 
of  the  Mirror.  For  the  benefit  of  these  we  will  state  what  the 
Mirror  represents  and  what  it  is  trying  to  accomplish.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  a  joke  book,  nor  yet  is  it  an  illustrated  maga- 
zine, although  it  is  true  that  at  times,  when  wishing  to  feature 
certain  numbers,  we  have  indulged  in  a  few  harmless  cuts.  And 
again,  it  is  not  interested  in  the  athletics  and  other  institutions 
of  Phillips  Andover.  To  the  inquirers  into  these  lines  of  school 
activities, —  and  there  seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  these, — 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  Phillipian,  Bulletin,  and  Pot-Pourri, 
all  excellent  magazines,  abounding  in  school  and  athletic  lore, 
cuts,  and  multitudinous  quips,  cranks  and  merry  wiles. 

The  Mirror,  then,  is  a  strictly  literary  magazine  —  always 
was  and  always  shall  be.  It  is  the  official  literary  organ  of  the 
school,  and  its  object  is  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  to  encourage  the 
art  of  writing,  and  to  display  to  the  outside  world  Andover's 
supremacy  in  this  art. 

So  then,  gentle  reader,  if  you,  at  some  time  or  other,  in 
perusing  our  magazine,  have  complained  of  the  lack  of  diverting 
jokes  and  cuts,  or  have  been  unable  to  find  the  result  of  some 
Andover-Exeter  contest  within  its  leaves,  remember,  please,  that 
for  over  fifty  years  the  Mirror  has  confined  itself  strictly  to 
literature,  and  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  present  board 
to  wander  from  the  beaten  path  of  literary  excellence. 

We  are  reprinting  a  few  commentaries  which  have  been 
made  by  our  rivals  during  the  last  year ;  some  kind,  some  adverse. 
In  none,  however,  has  the  real  merit  of  the  Mirror  been  ques- 
tioned or  its  right  to  stand  at  the  head  of  similar  school  publi- 
cations. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  following  announcement  in  the  Mirror 
of  Andover.  "  The  article  in  this  month's  Mirror  by  Mr.  Lillard  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  ones  on  school  topics  written  by 
different   alumni   and   faculty   members,   which    will   appear  during 
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the  year."  The  endeavor  to  make  a  school  monthly  an  actual  medium 
for  expression  and  discussion  of  school  problems  we  commend  most 
heartily. —  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly. 

The  Phillips  Andover  Mirror,  is  an  interesting  magazine  and  its 
various  departments  are  well  edited. —  Sub  Alis  Sto. 

The  "Prom  Number"  of  the  "Andover  Mirror"  forms  a  present- 
able budget  of  somewhat  sentimental  storiettes.  They  are  in  no 
way  remaikable  as  grand  models  of  deep  and  intricate  plots,  classic 
diction,  or  extraordinary  descriptions;  but  still  they  deserve  credit 
for  happiness  of  expression,  and  power  to  hold  the  reader's  attention. 
"The  Case  of  Bobby  Howe"  is  a  successful  attempt  at  introducing 
the  latest  "  fads "  into  colloquial  terminology,  and  sketching  the 
typical  actions  of  present  day  university  students.  "Clemency"  is 
"the  brightest  gem  in  the  whole  casket."  ..  .  .  "  In  Poppyland " 
is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  verse.  The  novel  way  in  which  the 
exchange  column  is  handled  deserves  unstinted  praise. —  Gonzaga. 

The  Mirror  displays  considerable  talent  on  its  pages,  particularly 
in  the  story  entitled  "A  Ship  in  the  Night." — Agora. 

The  Mirror  (Andover,  Mass.)- — A  high-class  paper,  but  why  not 
give  some  attention  to  the  cheerful  side  of  life? — Bozven  Blade. 

Mirror  —  We  are  proud  to  have  a  paper  of  your  high  standard 
upon  our  exchange  list. —  Beacon. 

The  Mirror,  Andover,  Mass. —  Good  for  you,  Mirror,  your  stories 
are  just  fine.  Keep  it  up  and  try  and  get  a  few  more  jokes  to  liven 
up  your  paper  a  little.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  about  our  paper. —  Vedette. 

"  Hum,"  he  murmured.  "  Pretty  good  bunch,  but  the  main  trouble 
is  the  lack  of  cuts.  Here  are  the  Taft  Oracle  and  the  Andover  Mirror. 
Both  excellent, —  excellent,  but  they  are  both  lowered  by  a  lack  of 
illustrations.  And  I  must  say  that  that's  usually  the  case  with  the 
Oracle,  though  I  will  admit  that  the  Mirror  is  only  not  up  to  her  usual 
standard  in  this  line. —  Lawrenceville  Lit.  Magazine. 

Mirror  —  Your  stories  are  most  interesting  and  we  look  forward 
for  you  each  month  with  pleasure  —  more  than  we  can  say  of  some 
of  our  exchanges. — Beacon. 

As  about  a  third  of  all  the  Exchange  editorials  are  usually  taken 
up  by  discussing  Exchange  editorials  and  their  policies,  let  us  say 
a  few  words  anent  the  old  and  everlasting  discussion  as  to  what 
Exchange  columns  should  be,  what  they  should  not  be,  and  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  at  all.  In  our  opinion,  many  of  the  editorials 
we  see  are  not  so  very  much  better  than  nothing.  It  seems  seldom 
that  anyone  sees  fit  to  lift  the  Exchange  column  from  if  frequently 
degraded  depths  of  vague  and  vapid  comment.  One  of  these  bene- 
factors is  the  Exchange  editor  of  the  Phillips  Andover  Mirror,  who 
has  written  a  very  amusing  and  original  editorial.  [Incidentally 
let  us  speak  of  the  charming  girl  depicted  upon  the  cover  of  this 
excellent  magazine.] — Hill  School  Record. 
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The  cover  of  the  Mirror,  if  the  drawing  is  original,  shows  ability 
far  above  that  of  the  average  prep,  school  artist.  It  appears  that 
the  "  Prom  "  held  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  Mirror's  appearance. 
It  has  even  extended  its  radiance,  to  change  the  figure,  to  the  ex- 
change column. —  LawrencevMe  Lit.  Magazine. 

The  Phillips  Andover  Mirror — The  Mirror  is  indeed  a  literary 
magazine  of  no  little  note.  Every  issue  contains  only  the  stories 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  every  school  boy  regardless  of  age, 
temperament  or  inclination.  Xot  only  is  the  literary  part  attractive 
to  readers,  but  also  the  Exchanges  are  classical  —  metaphorically 
speaking.  It  really  seems  quite  improbable  that  your  Cicero  would 
accuse  us  of  being  too  closely  allied  with  Hercules.  Certainly  if  you 
could  give  audience  to  the  more  renowned  Virgil  or  Father  Aeneas 
the  verdict  would  be  quite  otherwise.  After  this  call  Xenophon  to 
witness. —  Briarcliffe  Spectator. 

The  Mirror  came  to  us  again  last  month  with  its  never  disap- 
pointing material. —  Agora. 

This  magazine,  a  monthly  publication  from  Andover,  Mass.,  has 
an  attractive  make-up.  and  we  can  assure  it  that  if  it  retains  its  pre- 
sent standard,  nothing  but  kindly  comment  will  be  its  lot  in  the 
^future. —  Gonzaga. 

And  now,  farewell.  Exchanges,  friends,  foes,  subscribers 
and  others.  To  all  we  wish  a  most  pleasant  summer  vacation, 
the  best  of  luck  to  you  who  have  exams,  and  the  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  those  fortunate  beings  who  have  none. 
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TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

The  teachers  named  below,  Harvard  University  graduates  of 
long  experience  in  teaching,  thoroughly  familiar  with  Harvard 
requirements,  will  receive  this  summer,  as  usual,  pupils  in 
Cambridge  in  preparation  for  the  college  admission  examinations. 
Instruction  will  be  furnished  preparatory  to  entrance,  to  the 
removal  of  conditions,  or  to  the  anticipation  of  prescribed  or 
elective  studies.  The  work  is  divided  by  subjects  among 
different  teachers,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  such  as 
to  insure  the  best  possible  adaptation  to  special  needs.  Excellent 
laboratory  facilities  are  furnished. 

Students  from  a  distance  can  have  pleasant  accommodations 
procured  for  them,  and  much  care  is  given  to  their  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  There  are  ample  opportunities  for  tennis,  rowing, 
and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  A  special  dining  hall  is 
maintained  for  the  use  of  the  candidates.  Reference  may  be 
made  to  recent  Harvard  graduates,  any  executive  officer  of 
Harvard  College,  or  will  be  furnished  in  any  large  city.  Before 
entering  upon  any  work,  candidates  may  be  examined  and 
advised  as  to  their  prospects  of  admission  to  the  University.  Of 
those  prepared  by  these  teachers  for  college  entrance  examinations 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  less  than  five  per  cent,  have  failed 
to  be  admitted  to  regular  standing  in  the  Freshman  Class.  The 
instiuction  is  divided  as  follows  : — 

THE  LANGUAGES 
Max  Benshimol,  A.M        Francis  K.  Ball,  Ph.D. 
George  N.  Henning,  A.M.  Charles  M.  Underwood,  Ph.D. 
J.  Rowe  Webster,  A.B.      Hollis  Webster,  A.M. 

HISTORY  AND  ALLIED  SUBJECTS 
Max  Benshimol,  A.M.       Carroll  W.  Doten,  A.M. 
William  W.  Nolen,  A.M. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
Donald  W.  Davis,  A  B.     George  A.  Hill,  A.M. 
William  W.  Nolen,  A.M.  Charles  A.  Hobbs,  A.M. 
Francis  W.  Loomis,  A.B.   John  B.  Swift,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Paul  E.  Sabine,  A.M. 


Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN 

I,oiig:  Dist.  Tel. :  Cambridge  637  Manter  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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You  Ilnowthe  Goods-HIGH  GRADE  HABERDASHERY 
Remember  Me — "  PHIL."  MALONEY 


THE  T.  A.  HOLT  CO. 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Wool  and  Cotton  Blankets,  Comforters 
Sheets  and  Pillow-slips 


By  patronizing  its  patrons  you  do  The  Mirror  a  courtesy 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 


SCIENTIFIC  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  man- 
facture  including  all  commercial  fibres.      Complete  courses  in 
Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing ,  Textile  Designing, 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D. 
(Bachelor  of  Textile  Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four 
year  courses. 

Positions  Attained  by  Day  Graduates  1899-1911 


Directors  of  textile  schools         -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Instructors,  textile  or  industrial  schools      -       -       -       -  12 

Mill  Vice-Presidents          -------  2 

Mill  Treasurers   ------       --       -  4 

Mill  Agents        _________  4 

Mill  Superintendents          -       -       -       -       -       -       -  15 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents  ------  9 

Mill  Foreman  of  Departments    ------  14 

Assistants  to  Superintendents  2 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants  ------  7 

Second  Hands  9 

Clerks         -  5 

Textile  Designers               -              -       -       -              -  16 

In  Commission  Houses       -  6 

Wool  Houses             ________  1 

Salesmen            _________  4 

Managers           -  7 
Chemists  and  Dyers    -       --       --       --  -35 

Chemical  Salesmen     -       --       --       --       -  4 

In  United  States  Employ    ------       -  4 

In  State  Employ        -  1 

Electricians        -  2 

Industrial  Engineers   -------       -  5 

Mill  Engineering       --------  n 

Trade  Journalists                      -       -     .  -  3 

In  business,  textile  distributing  or  incidental  thereto         -  6 

Other  business    -       --       --       --       --  13 

Third  Hands       -  1 

Weavers      -       --       --       --       --       -  1. 

Students      -       --       --       --       --       -  2 

Married  Women         -  3 

Textile  Manufacturing,  unassigned    -----  12 

Employment  not  known  16 

Not  employed     -       --       --       --       --  7 

Deceased    -       --       --       --       --       -  3 
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Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  without 
■examination. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


By  patronizing  its  patrons  you  do  The  Mirror  a  courtesy 


Enjoy  the  beneficial  confection 


'SPEARMINT 


/  PEPSIN  GUM 


ASTs 


It  makes  study  seem  easier.  It  brightens 
teeth — sharpens  appetite — strengthens  digestion. 
While  exercising  the  fragrant  mint  leaf  juice 
keeps  your  mouth  moist  and  your  lips  closed  so 
you  breathe  properly. 

Chew  it  over  Andover,  Andover  again. 
You  can't  chew  cut  that  fascinating  flavor  of 
fresh  mint  leaves.    It  lasts,  and  lasts,  and  lasts. 


BUY  IT  BY  THE  BOX! 
Look  for  the  Spear 


THE  LATEST  SCENE  ON  THE-  "GREAT  WHITE  WAY,* 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  "SPEARMINT  GIRL  WITH  THE  WRIGLEY  EYES" 

who   covers   Broadway   with   her  fascinating  eyes  for  nearly  a  mile,  from  54th  Street 
South  through  Longacre,  Times,  and  Herald  Squares 
The  head  is  69  feet  high  by  80  feet  wide. 

n>v_ —  i 


TheO.J.Gude  Co.N.Y 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  "GREAT  WHITE  WAY 


w 


ELLS  BINDERY 
ALTHAM,  MASS. 
APR.  1941 
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